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Ir was, I believe, in 1732, that I arrived at 
Chambery, as already related, and began my eru- 
ployment of regiſtering land for the King. I was 
almoſt twenty-one, my mind well enough forn;c d& 
for my age with reſpect to ſenſe, but very den- 
cient in point of judgment, and nceding ever; m. 
ſtruction from thoſe into whoſe hands I fell, to 
make me conduct myſelf with propriety ; tor a 
few years experience had not been able to cure me 
radically of my romantic ideas; and notwithſtanc- 
ing the ills J had ſuſtained, 1 knew as little of the 
world, or mankind, as if | had never purchaſed in- 
ſtruction. I ſlept at home, that is at the houſe of 
Madame de Warrens; but it was not as at An- 
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necy: here were no gardens, no brook, no land- 
ſcape; the houſe was dark and diſmal, and my 
apartment the moſt gloomy of the whole. The 
proſpe& a dead wall, an alley inſtead of a ſtreet, 
confined air, bad light, ſmall rooms, iron bars, 
rats, and a rotten floor; an aſſemblage of circum- 
ſtances thit do not conſtitute a very agreeable ha- 
bitation ; but I was in the ſame houſe with my beſt 
friend, inceſſantly -near her, at my deſk or in her 
chamber, ſo that I could not perceive the gloomi- 
neſs of my own, or have time to think of it. Ir 
may appear whimſical that the ſhould reſide at 
Chambery on purpoſe to live in this diſagreeable 
houſe ; but it was a trait of contrivance which I 
ought not to paſs over in ſilence. She had no great 
inclination for a journey to Turin, fearing that 
after the recent revolutions, and the agitation in 
which the Court yet was, ſhe ſhould not be very 
favourably received there; but her affairs ſeemed 
to demand her preſence, as ſhe feared being for- 
gotten or ill-treated, particularly as the Count de 
**, Intendant-General of the Finances, was 
not in her intereſt. He had an old houfe at Cham- 
bery, ill built, and ſtanding in fo diſagreeable a 
ſituation, that it was always untenanted ; ſhe 
hired, and ſettled in this houſe; a plan that ſuc- 
c=:4ed much better than a journey to Turin would 
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have done, for her penſion was not ſuppreſſed, and 
the Count de **** was ever after one of her beſt 
friends. 


Her houſchold was much on the old footing ; 
the faithful Claude Anet ſtill remained with her. 
He was, as I have before mentioned, a peaſant of 
Moutru, who in his childhood had gathered herbs 
in Jura for the purpoſe of making Swiſs tea: ſhe 
had taken him into her ſervice for his knowledge 
of drugs, finding it convenient to have a herbaliſt 
among her domeſtics. Paſſionately fond of the 
ſtudy of plants, he became a real botaniſt, and had 
he not died young, might have acquired as much 
fame in that ſcience as he deſerved for being an ho- 
neſt man. Serious even to gravity, and older than- 
myſelf, he was to me a kind of tutor, command- 
ing reſpect, and preſerving me from a number of 
follies, for I dared not forget myſelf before him. 
He commandet it likewiſe from his miſtreſs, who 
knew his underſtanding, uprightneſs, and invio- 
lable attachment to herſelf, and returned it. Claude 
Anet was of an uncommon temper, I never en- 
countered a ſimilar diſpoſition: he was flow, de- 
liberate, and circumſpect in his conduct; cold in 
his manner; jaconic and ſententious in diſcourſe, 
yet of an impetuoſity in his paſſions, which (though 
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carcful to conceal) preved upon him inwardly, and 
urged him to the only folly he ever committed : 
that folly, indeed was terrible, it was poifoning 
himſclf. This tragic ſcene paſſed ſoon after my 
arrival, and opened my eyes to the intimacy that 
ſuliſiſted between Claude Anet and his miſtreſs, 
for had not the information come from her, 1 
ſhould never have ſuſpected it: vet, ſurely, if at- 
tachment, fidelity, and zeal, could merit ſuch a 
recompence, it was due to him ; and what further 
proves him worthy fuch a diſtinction, he never 
once abuſed her confidence. ' hey ſeldom dit- 
puted, and their difagreements ever ended ami- 
cably ; one, indeed, was not ſo fortunate ; his 
miſtreſs, in a paſſion, ſaid ſomething affronting, 
which not being able to digeſt, he conſulted only 
with deſpair, and finding a bottle of laudanum at 
hand, drank it off; then went peaccably to bed, 
expecting to awake no more. Madame de War- 
rens herſelf was uneaſy, agitate:l, wandering 
about the houſe, and, happily, finding the vial 


empty, gueſſed the reſt. Her ſcreams, white flying 


to his aſſiſtance, alarmed me; the contefled all, 


implored my help, and was fortunate enough, after 


repeated efforts, to make him throw up the Jou- 
danum. Witneſs of this fcene, I could not but 
wonder at my ſtupidity in never having ſuſpected 

the 
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the connection; but Claude Anet was fo diſcreet, 
that a more penetrating obſerver might have been 
deceived. "Their reconciliation affected me, and 
added reſpect to the cſtcem 1 before felt for him. 
From this time 1 became, in fome meaſure, his 
pupil, nor did I find myſelf the worſe for his in- 
ſtruction. 


I could not learn without pain, that ſhe lived 
in greater intimacy with another than myſelf: 
it was a ſituation I had not even thought of, but 
(which was very natural) it hurt me to ſee an- 
other in poſſeſhon it. Nevertheleſs, inſtead of 
feeling any averſion to the perſon who had this ad- 
vantage over me, I found the attachment I felt for 
her, actually extend to him. I deſired her happi- 
neſs above all things, and fince he was concerned 
in her plan of felicity, I was content he ſhould be 
happy likewiſe. Meantime, he perfectly entered 
into the views of his miſtreſs ; conceived a fincere 
friendſhip for me, and without affecting the autho- 
rity his ſituation might have entitled him to, he 
naturally poſſeſſed that which his ſuperior judg- 
ment gave him over mine. I dared do nothing he 
diſapproved of, but he was ſure to diſapprove only 
what merited diſapprobation : thus we lived in a 
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union which rendered us mutually happy and which 
death alone could diſſolve. 


One proof of the excellence of this amĩable wo- 
man's character, is, that all thoſe who loved her 
loved each other; even jealouſy and rivalſhip ſub- 
mitting to the more powerful ſentiment with which 
ſhe inſpired them, and I never faw any of thoſe 
who ſurrounded her entertain the leaſt ill will 
a nong themſelves. Let the reader pauſe a moment 
on this encomium, and if he can recolle& any 
other woman who deſerves it, let him attach him- 
ſelf to her, if he would obtain happineſs. 


From my arrival at Chambery, to my departure 
for Paris, in 1741, included an interval of eight or 
nine years, during which time I have few adven- 
tures to relate; my life being as ſimple as it was 
agreeable. This uniformity was preciſely what 
was moſt wanting to compleat the formation of my 
charaQer, which continual troubles had prevented 
from acquiring any degree of ſtability. It was du» 
ring this pleaſing interval, that my unconnected, 
unfiniſhed education, gained conſiſtence, and made 
me what I have unalterably remained amid the 
ſtorms with which I have ſince been ſurrounded. 

The 


3 
The progreſs was ſlow, almoſt imperceptible, attend - 


ed by few memorable circumſtances, yet deſerves to 
be followed and inveſtigated. 


At firſt I was wholl y occupied with my bulinets, 
the conſtraint of a deſk left little opportunity tor 
other thoughts, the ſinall portion of time I was at 
liberty was paſſed with my dear Mad. de Warrens, 
and not having leiſure to read, I felt no inelination 
for it; but when my bulineis (ty daily repetition ) 
became familiar, and my mind was lets occup:.:, 
ſtudy again became neceſſary, and (as my deſires 
were ever irritated by any difficulty that oppoſed 

the indulgence of them) might once more have be- 
come a paſſion, as at my maſter's, had not other 
inclinations interpoſed and diverted it. 


Though our occupation did not demand a very 
profound {kill in arithmetic, it ſometimes required 
enough to puzzle me. To conquer thisdifficulty, 
I purchaſed books which treated on that ſcience, 
and learned well, for I now ſtudied alone. Practi- 
cal arithmetic extends farther than is uſually ſup- 
poſed, if you would attain exact preciſion. 
There are operations of extreme length in which 
I have ſometimes ſeen good geometricians loſe 
themſelves. Reflection, affiſted by practice, gives 

clear 


gaged me fo much, that they were obliged to force 
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clear ideas, and enables you to deviſe ſhorter me- 
thods; theſe inventions flatter our ſelf complacency, 
while their exactitude ſatisfies our underſtanding and 
renders a ſtudy pleaſant, which is, of itſelf, heavy and 
tertaining. At length I became ſo expert as not 
to be puzzled by any queſtion that was ſolvable by 
arithmetical calculation; and even now, while 
every thing I formerly knew fades daily on my me- 
mory, this acquirement, in a great meaſure, re- 
mains, through an interval of thirty years. A 
few days ago, in a journey I made to Davenport, 
being with my hoſt at an arithmetical leſſon given 
his children, I did (with pleaſure and without er- 
rors) a moſt complicated work. While ſetting 
down my figures, methought I was ſtill at Cham- 
bery, ſtil! in my days of happineſs—how far had 1 
to look back for them | 


The coloured plans of our geometricians, had 
£xen me a taite for drawing: accordingly I bought 
colours, and began by attempting lowers and land- 
ſcapes. It was unfortunate that I had not talents 
for illis art, for my inclination was much diſpoſed 
to it, and while ſurrounded with crayons, pencils 
and colours, I could have paſſed whole months with- 
out wiſhing to leave them. This amuſement en- 
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me from it; and thus it is with every inclination 
I give into, it continues to augment, till at length 
it becomes ſo powerful, that 1 loſe fight of every 
thing except the favourite amuſement. Years 
have not been able to cure me of that fault, nay 
have not even diminiſhed it, for while I am 
writing this, behold me, like an old dotard, infa- 
tuated with another, to me uſelels ſtudy, which I 
do not under{tand, and which even thoſe who liave 
devoted their youthful days to the acquitition of, 
are conſtrained to abandon at the age J am begin- 
ing with it. 


At that time, the ſtudy I am now ſpeaking of 
would have been well placed, the opportunity was 
good, and I had tone temptation to profit by it; for 
the ſatisfaction I faw in the eyes of Anet, when 
he came home loaded with new diſcovered plants, 
ſet me two or three times on the point of going to 
herbalize with him, and I am almoſt certain that 
had I gone once | ſhould have been caught, and 
perhaps at this day might have been an excellent 
botanilt, for Lk now no ſtudy more congenial tomy 
natural inclination than that of plants, the life I 
have led for theſe ten years paſt, in the country, 
being little more than a continual herbalizing, 
though, I mult confeſs, without object and with- 
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out improvement; but at the time I am now ſpeak- 
ing of, I had no inclination for botany, nay l even 
deſpiſed and was diſguſted at the idea, conſidering 
it only as a fit ſtudy for an apothecary. Madame 
de Warrens was fond of it merely for this purpoſe, 
ſeeking none but common plants to uſe in her 
medical preparations: thus, Botany, Chymiſtry 
and Anatomy, were confounded in my idea under 
the general denomination of medicine, and ſerved 
to furniſh me with pleaſant ſarcaſms the whole day, 
which procured me from time to time a box on the 
car, applied by Madame de Warrens. Beſides this, 
a very contrary taſte grew up with we, and by de- 
grees abſorbed all others; this was, muſic. I was 
certainly born for that ſcience, I loved it from my 
infancy, and it was the only inclination I have 
conſtantly adhered to, but it is aſtoniſhing that 
what nature ſeemed to have deſigned me for, 
ſhould have coſt me ſo much pains to learn, and 
that I ſhould acquire it fo flowly, that after a 
whole life ſpent in the practice of this art, I could 
never attain to ſing with any certainty at ſight. 
What rendered the ſtudy of muſic more agreeable 
to me at that time, was, being able to practiſe it 
with Madame de Warrens. In other reſpects our 
taſtes were widely different, this was a point of 
coincidence which I loved to avail myſelf of. She 
had 
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had no more objection to this than myſelf: I knew 
at that time almoſt as much of it as ſhe did, and 
after two or three efforts, we could make ſhift to 
decypher an air. Sometimes, when I ſaw her buſy 
at her furnace, I have ſaid, Here now is a charm- 
ing duet, which ſeems made for the very purpoſe 
of ſpoiling your drugs,” her anſwer would be, © Ii 
you make me burn them, I'll make you eat them oy 
thus diſputing, I drew her to the harpſichord ; the 
furnace was preſently forgotten, the extract of 
juniper or wormwood calcined, and theſe ſcenes, 
(which I cannot recollect without tranſport) uſu- 
ally ended by her ſmearing my face with the re- 
mains of them. 


It may eaſily be conjectured | had plenty of em- 
ployment to fill up my leiſure hours: one amuſe- 


ment, however, found room, that was well worth 
all the reſt. 


We lived in ſuch a contined dungeon, that it 
was neceſſary ſometimes to breathe the open air: 
Anet, therefore, engaged Madame de Warrens to 
hire a garden in the ſuburbs, both for this purpoſe 
and the convenience of rearing plants, &c. to this 
garden was added a ſummer-houſe, which was fur- 
niſhed in the cuſtomary manner; we ſometimes 
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dined, and I frequently flept there. Inſenſibly 1 
became attached to this little retreat, decorated it 
with books and prints, ſpending part of my time 
in ornamenting it during the abſence of Madame de 
Warrens, that I might ſurprize her the more agree- 
ably on her return. Sometimes I quitted this dear 
friend that I might enjoy the uninterrupted plea- 
ſure of thinking on her ; this was a caprice I can 
neither excuſe nor fully explain, I only know this 
really was the caſe, and therefore I avow it. I re- 
member Madame de Luxembourg told me one day 
in raillery, of a man who ufed to leave his miſtreſs 
that he might enjoy the ſatisfaction of writing to 
her, J anſwered, I could have been this man, I 


might have added, that I had done the very ſame. 


i did not however find it neceſſary to leave Ma- 
dame de Warrens that I might love her the more 
ardently, for I was ever as perfectly free with her 
as when alone, an advantage I never enjoyed with 
any other perſon, man or woman, however 1 
might be attached to them; but ſhe was ſo often 
{urrounded by company who were far from pleaſing 
me, that ſpight and wearineſs drove me to this aſy- 
lum, where I could indulge her idea without dan- 


ger of being interrupted by impertinents. 


Thus 
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Thus my time being divided between buſineſs, 
pleaſure and inſtruction, my life paſſed in the moſt 
abſolute ſerenity. Europe was not equally tran- 
quil: France and the Emperor had mutually de- 
clarcd war, the King of Sardinia had entered into 
the quarrel, and a French army had filed off into 
Piedmont to awe the Milancte. One diviſion paſ- 
{cd through Chambery, and among others, the re- 
giment of Champaigne, whoſe Colonel was the 
Duke de la 'I'remouille, to whom I was preſented. 
He promiſed many things, but doubtleſs never 
more thought of me. Our Ittle garden was exact- 
ly at the end of the ſuburb by which the troops en- 
tered, ſo that I coull fully ſatisfy my curioſity in 
ſeeing them pats, and I became as anxious for the 
ſucceſs of the war as if it had nearly concerned me. 
Till now I had never troubled myſelf about poli- 
tics, for the firſt time I began reading the gazettes, 
but with ſo much parriality on the ſide of France, 
that my heart beat with rapture on its moſt trifling 
advantages, and I was as mucli afflicted on a re- 
verſe of fortune as if I had been particularly con- 
cerned. 


Had this folly been tranſient, I ſhould not, per- 
haps, have mentioned it, but it took ſuch root in 
my heart (without any reaſonable cauſe) that when 
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I afterwards acted the anti- deſpot and proud repub- 
lican at Paris, in ſpight of myſelf, I felt a ſecret 
predilection for the nation I declared ſervile, and 
for that government I affected to oppoſe. The 
pleaſanteſt of all was, that aſhamed of an inclination 
ſo contrary to my profeſſed maxims, I dared not 
own it to any one, but rallied the French on their 
defeats, while my heart was more wounded than 
theirown. I am certainly the firſt, that living with 
a people who treated him well, and whom he al - 
moſt adored, put on, even in their own country, a 
borrowed air of deſpiſing them; yet my original in- 
clination is ſo powertul, conſtant, diſintereſted and 
invincible, that even ſince my quitting that king- 
dom, fince its government, magiſtrates and authors, 
have out-vicd each other in rancour againſt me, 
ſince it has become faſhionable to load me with in- 
Juſtice and abuſe, I have not been able to get rid 
of this folly, but, notwithſtanding their ill treat- 
ment, love them in ſpite of myſelf. 


I long ſought the cauſe of this partiality, but was 
never able to find any, except in the occaſion that 
gave it birth. A riſing taſte for literature attached 
me to French books, to their authors and their coun- 
try: At the very moment the French troops were 
paſſing Chambery, I was reading Brantome”s celebrat- 
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ed Captains; my head was full of the Clyſons, Bay- 
yards, Lautrecs, Colignys, Montmorencys, and Tri- 
mouilles, and I loved their deſcendants as the heirs of 
their merit and courage. In each regiment that 
paſſed by methought I ſaw thoſe famous black bands 
who had formerly done ſo many noble exploits in 
Piedmont ; in fine, I applied to theſe all the ideas 1 
had gathered from books; my reading continued, 
which ſtill drawn from the fame nation, nouriſhed 
my affection for that country, till at length it be- 
came a blind paſſion which nothing could over- 
come. I have had occation to remark ſeveral times 
in the courſe of my travels, that this impreſſion was 
not peculiar to me for France, but was more or leſs 
active in every country, for that part of the nation 
who were fond of literature and cultivated learn- 
ing, and it was this conſideration that balanced in 
my mind the general hatred which the conceited 
air of the French is fo apt to inſpire. Their ro- 
mances, more than their men, attract the women 
of all countries, and the celebrated dramatic pieces 
of France create a fondneſs in youth for their the- 
atres ; the reputation which that of Paris in parti- 
cular has acquired, draws to it crowds of ſtrangers, 
who return enthuſiaſts to their own country : in 
| ſhort, the excellence of their literature captivates 
the ſenſes, and in the unfortunate war juſt ended, 
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have ſeen their authors and philoſophers maintain 
the glory of France, fo tarniſhed by its warriors. 


I was therefore an ardent Frenchman ; this ren- 


dered me a politician, and I attended in the public 


ſquare, amid a throng of news-mongers, the arrival 
of the poſt, and ſillier than the aſs in the fable, was 
very uneaſy to know whoſe pack-ſaddle 1 ſhould 
next have the honour to carry, for it was then ſup- 
poſed we ſhould belong to France, and that Savoy 
would be exchanged for Milan. I muſt confeſs, 
however, that I experienced ſome uneaſineſs, for 
had this war terminated unfortunately for the allies, 
the penſion of Madame de Warrens would have 
been in a dangerous ſituation ; nevertheleſs, I had 
great confidence in my good friends, the French, 
and for once (in ſpight of the ſurpriſe of M. de 
Broglio) my confidence was not ill founded—— 
thanks to the King of Sardinia,, whom J had never 
thought of. 


While we were fighting in Italy, they wero 
ſinging in France: the operas of Rameau began to 
make a noiſe there, and once more raiſed the credit 
of his theoretic works, which from their obſcurity 
were within the compaſs of very few underſtandings. 
By chance I heard cf his Treatiſe on Harmony, 
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and had no reſt till I had purchaſed it. By ano- 
ther chance I fell ſick ; m / illneſs was inflammatory, 
ſhort, and violent, but my convaleicence was tedi- 
ous, being unable to go abroa for a whole month. 
During this time | eagerly ran over my Treatiſe on 
Harmony but it was fo long, fo dittuſe, and fo badly 
diſpoſed, that l found it would require a confider- 
able time to unravel it: accordingly I ſuſpended 
my inclination, and recreated my light with muſic. 


The cantatas of Bernicr were what I principally 
exerciſed myſelt with. 'Thete were never out my 
mind; I learned four or five by heart, and 
among the reſt, The fleeping Cupids, which I 
have never ſeen ſince that time, though I ſtill re- 
tain it almoſt entirely; as well as Cupid flung by a 
Bee, a very pretty cantata by Clerambault, which I 
learned about the ſame time. 


To compleat me, there arrived a young organiſt 
from Valdoſt, called the Abbe Palais, a good muſi- 
cian and agreeable companion, who performed very 
well on the harpſichord: I got acquainted with 
him, and we foon became inſeparable. He had 
been brought up by an Italian Monk, who was a 
capital organiſt. He explained to me his principles 
of muſic, which I compared with Rameau ; my 
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head was filled with accompanyments, concords, 
and harmony, but as it was neceſſary to accuſtom 
the ear to all this, I propoſed to Madame de W ar- 
rens having a little concert once a month, to which 


ſhe conſented. 


Behold me then ſo full of this concert, that night 
or day I could think of nothing elſe, and it actually 
employed a great part of my time to ſelect the mu- 
fic, aflemble the muſicians, look to the inſtru- 
ments, and write out the ſeveral parts. Madame 
de Warrens ſung; Father Cato (whom I have 
before mentioned, and ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of again) ſung likewiſe ; a dancing-maſter, named 
Roche, and his ſon, played on the violin; Canavas, 
a Piedmonteſe muſician (who was employed like 
myſelf in the ſurvey, and has ſince married at Pa- 
ris) played on the violoncello; the Al be Palais 
performed on the harpſichord, and I had the ho- 
nour to conduct the whole. It may be ſuppoſed 
all this was charming: I cannot ſay it equalled 
my concert at Monſieur de Treytoren's, but cer- 
tainly it was not far behind it. 


This little concert, given by Madame de War- 
rens, the new co. wert, who lived (as it was ex- 
preſſed) on the King's charity, made the whole 
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tribe of devotees murmut, bat was a very agreeable 
amuſement to ſeveral worthy people, at the head 
of whom it would not be eaſily ſurmiſed that I 
ſhould place a Monk ; yet, though a Monk, a 
man of conſiderable merit, and even of a very 
amiable diſpoſition, whoſe ſubſequent misfortunes 
gave me the molt lively concern, and whoſe idea, 
attached to that of my happy days, is yet dear to 
my memory. I ſpeak of Father Cato, a Corde- 
lier, who, in conjunction with the Count d'Or- 
tan, had cauſed the muſic of poor Le Maitre to be 
ſeized at Lyons; which action was far from being 
the brighteſt trait in his hiſtory. He was a Ba- 
chelor of Sorbonne; had lived long in Paris among 
the great world, and was particularly careſſed by 
the Marqtis d' Antremont, then Ambaſſador from 
Sardinia. He was tall and well made; full faced, 
with very fine eyes, and black hair, which formed 
natural curls on each fide of his forehead. His 
manner was at once noble, open, and modeſt ; he 
preſented himſelf with eaſe and good manners, 
having neither the hypocritical nor impudent be- 
haviour of a Monk, nor the forward aſſurance of a 
faſhionable coxcomb, but the manners of a well- 
bred man, who, without bluſhing for his habit, 
ſet a value on himſelf, and ever felt in his proper 
ſituation when in good company. Though Father 
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Cato was not deeply ſtudied for a Doctor, he was 
much fo for a man of the world, and not being 
compelled to ſhew his talents, hz brought them 
forward fo advantageouſly, that they appeared 
greater than they really were. Having lived much 
in the world, he had rather attached himſelf to 
agreeable acquirements than to {clid learning ; had 
ſenſe, made verſes, ſpoke well, ſung better, and 
added to liis good voice by playing on the organ 
and harpſichord, So many ꝑleaſing qualities were 
not neceflary to make his company fought after, 
and, accordingly, it was very much fo, but this did 
not make him neglect che duties of his function: 
he was choſen (in ſpight of his jealous competi- 
tors) Definitor of his Province, or, according to 
them, one of the greatclt pillars of their order. 


Father Cato became acquainted with Madame 
de Warrens at the Marquis of Antremont's ; he 
had heard of her concerts, wiſhed to aſſiſt at them, 
and by his company rendered our meetings truly 
agreeable, We were ſoon attached to each other 
by our mutual taſte for muſic, which in both was 
a moſt lively paſſion, with this difference, that he 
was really a muſician, and myſelf a bungler. 
Sometimes aſſiſted by Canavas and the Abbe Pa- 
lais, we had muſic in his apartment, or on holi- 
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days at his organ, and frequently dined with him ; 
for what was very aſtoniſhing in a Monk, he was 
generous, profuſe, and loved good cheer, without 
the leaſt tincture of greedineſs. After our con- 
certs he always uſed to ſtay ſupper, and theſe even- 
ings paſſed with the greateſt gaiety and good hu— 
mour ; we converfed with the utmoſt treedom, 
and ſang duets; J was perfectly at my eaſe, had 
ſallies of wit and merriment; Father Cato was 
charming. Madame de Warrens adorable, and the 
Abbe Palais, with his rough voice, was the butt of 
the company. Pleating moments of {portive youth, 
how long ſince have ye fled | 


As I ſhall have no mere occaſion to ſpeak of 
poor Father Cato, | will here conclude in few 
words his melancholy hiſtory. His brother Monks, 
jealous, or rather exaſperated to diſcover in him a 
merit and elegance of manners which favoured no- 
thing of monaſtic ſtupidity, conceived the moſt 
violent hatred to him, becauſe he was not as deſ- 
picable as themſelves: the chiefs, therefore, com- 
bined againit this worthy man, and ſet on the en- 
vious rabble of Monks, who otherwiſe would not 
have dared to Hazard the attack. He received a 
thouſand indignities; they degraled him from his 
office, took away the apartment which he had fur- 
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niſhed with clegant ſimplicity, and, at length, 
baniſhed him I know not whither : in ſhort, theſe 
wretches overwhelmed him with ſo many evils, 
that his honeſt and proud foul ſunk under the preſ- 
ſure, and, after having been the delight of the 
moſt amiable ſocieties, he died of grief, on a 
wretched bed, hid in ſome cell or dungeon, la- 
mented by all worthy people of his acquaintance, 
who could find no fault in him, except, being a 
Monk. 


Accuſtomed to this manner of life for ſome time, 
I became ſo entirely attached to muſic, that I could 
think of nothing elſe. I went to my buſineſs with 
diſguſt, the neceſſary confinement and aſſiduity 
appeared an inſupportable puniſhment, which I at 
length wiſhed to relinquiſh that I might give my- 
ſelf up without reſerve to my favourite amuſement. 
It will be readily believed that this folly met with 
ſome oppoſition, to give up a creditable employ- 
ment and fixed ſallary to run after uncertain ſcho- 
lars, was too giddy a plan to be approved of by Ma- 
dame de \\ arrens, and even ſuppoſing my future 
ſucceſs ſhould prove as great as I flattered myſelf, 
it was fixing very humble limits to my ambition to 
think of reducing myſelf for life to the condition 
of a muſic maſter. She who formed for me the 
brighteſt 
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brighteſt projects, and no longer truſted implicitly 
to the judgment of M. d' Aubonne, ſecing with 
concern that I was fo ſeriouſly occupied by a ta- 
lent which ſhe thought frivolous, frequently re- 
peated to me that provincial proverb, which does 
not hold quite fo good in Paris, Qui bien chante et 
bien dance, fait un metier qui peu avance, On the 
other hand, the ſaw me hurried away by this irre- 
ſiſtable paſſion, my taſte for muſic having become 
a furor, and it was much to be feared that my em- 
ployment, ſuffering by my diſtraction, might draw 
on me a diſcharge, which would be worſe than a 
voluntary reſignation. I repreſented to her, that 
this employment could not laſt long, that it was 
neceſſary I ſhould have ſome permanent means ot 
ſubſiſtance, and it would be much better to com- 
pleat by practice the acquiſition of that art to which 
my inclination led me, than to make freſh effays, 
which poſſibly might not ſucceed, ſince by this 
means, having paſſed the age moſt proper for im- 
provement, I might be left without a ſingle re- 
ſource for gaining a livelihood : in ſhort, I ex- 
torted her conſent more by importunity and ca- 
reſſes than by any ſatis factory reaſons. Proud of 
my ſuceeſs, I immediately ran to thank MI. Coc- 
celli, Director-General of tize Survey, as though 
I had performed the moſt heroic action, and quit- 
ted 
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ted my employment without cauſe, reaſon, or pre- 
text, with as much pleaſure as I had accepted it 
two years betore. 


This ſtep, ridiculous as it may, appear procured 
me a kind of conſideration which 1 found extreme- 
ly uſeful. Some ſuppoſed | had refources I did 
not poſſeſs; others, ſeeing me totally given up to 
muſic, judged of my abilities by the ſacrifice J had 
made, and concluded, that with ſuch a paſſion for 
the art, I muſt poſſeſs it in a ſuperior degree. In 
a nation of blind men thoſe with one eye are kings. 
I paſſed here for an excellent maſtcr, becauſe all 
the reſt were very bad ones. Poſſeſſing taſte in 
ſinging, and being favoured by my age and figure, 
I ſoon procured more ſcholars than were ſufficient 
to compenſate for the loſs of my Secretary's pay. 


It is certain, that had it been reaſonable to con- 
ſider the pleaſure of my fituation only, it was im- 
poſſible to paſs more ſpecdily from one extreme to 
the other. At our meaſuring, I was confined 
eight hours in the day to the moſt unentertaing 
employment, with yet more diiagreeable company. 
Shut up in a melancholy counting lwuſe, em- 
poiſoned by the ſmell and reipiration of a number 
of clowns, the major part of whom were ill combed 
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and very dirty, that what with attention, bad 
air, conſtraint and wearinels, I was ſometimes fo 
far overcome as to occation a vertigo. Inſtead of 
this, behold me admitted into the faſhionable 
world, ſought aſtcr in the hiſt houſes, and every 
where received with an aw of ſatisfaction ; amiable 
and gay young ladies waiting my arrival, and wel- 
coming me with ploeafure ; I tee nothing but charming 
objects, ſmell nothing but rof-s and orange flowers, 
ſinging, chatting, laughter and amuſements per- 
petually ſuceced each other. It mult be allowed, 
that reckoning all theſe advantages, no heſitation 
was neceſſary in the choice ; in tact, I was fo con- 
tent with mine, that ] never once repente( it, nor 
do | even now : when five from the irrational! mo- 
tives that inuence int at that time, | weigh in 
the ſcale of reaſon every actiun of my line. 


This is perliaps the only time that, liſtening to 
inclination, I was not deceived in my expeRutivns, 
The ealy acceſs, obliging temper and fre» humour 
of this country, rendered a commerce with the 
world agreable, and the inclination | then felt 
for it, proves to me, that if I have a diſlike for 
ſocicty it is more their fault than mine. It is a pity 
the Savoyards are not rich: though perhaps it would 
be a ſtill greater pity if they were ſo, for altogether 
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they are the beſt, the moſt ſociablc people that | 
know, and if there is a little city in the world where 
the pleaſures of lite are experienced in an agreeable 
and friendly commerce, it is at Chambery. The 
gentry of the province who afſemble there, have 
only fufficient wealth to live and not enough to 
ſpoil them ; they cannot give way to ambition, but 
follow through neceſſity the council of Cyncas, de- 
voting their youth to a military emyloyment, and 
returning home, grow old in peace; an arrange- 
went, over which honour and reaton equally preſide. 
The woiren are handſome, yet do not ſtand in necd 
of beauty, fince they poſſeſs all thoſe qualifications 
which inhance its value and even ſupply the want 
of it. It is remarkable, that being obliged by my 
profeſhon to ſee a number of young girls, I do not 
recolle& one at Chambery hut what was charming: 
it will be ſaid, | was diſpoſed to find thera fo, and 
perhaps there may be tome truth in the ſurmiie. 
J cannot remember my young ſcholars without 
pleaſure. Why in naming the moſt amiable can- 


not | recall them, and myſelf alſo to that happy 


age in which our moments, plcaiing as innocent, 
were paſſed with ſuch happineſs together? The 
firſt was Madeinoiſelle de Mallarede, my neighbour 
and ſiſter to a pupil of Monficur Gaime. She 
was a fine clear brunette, lively and graceful, with- 
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out giddineſs; thin, as girls of that age uſually are, 
but her bright eves, fine ſhape and caſy air, ren- 
dered her ſufficientiy pleaſing without that degree 
of plumpneſs which would have given aleightening, 
to her charms. I went there of mornings, when 
ihe was uſually indiſhabille, her hair carletsly turne! 
up, and, on my arrival, ornamented with a flower, 
which was taken ofF at my departure for her hair 
to be dreſſed. There is nothing | tear fo much a5 
a pretty woman in an elegant difh:bille ; I ſhould 
dread tliem a hundred times Its in tull-drefs. Mad-- 
moiſclle de Menthon, whom I attended in the at- 
ternoon, was ever fo. She made an equally plc l- 
ing, but quite different impreſſiom on me. Her hair 
was flasen, her perſon delicate, ſh was very timid 
and extreinely fair, had a clear voice, capable of fut 
modulation, but which ſhe had net courage tem + 
ploy to its full extent. Sie had ti mal of a fſealtd 
on her boſom, which a feanty pico of Blue clcmlie 
dd not entirely cover, this ſcar ſometimes dre: my 
attention, though not abfulutely on its own account, 
Mademoiiclic de Challes another of my ne:zhbours 
was a woman grown, tali, well f:rmed, jolly, very 
pleaſing though not a beauty, and might be quoted 
for her gracefulneſs, equal temper and good humour. 
Her fiſter, Madame de Charley, the handſomeſt 
woman of Chambery, did not learn multic, but 1 
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taught her daughter, who was yet young, hut whoſe 
growing beauty promiſed to equal her mother's, if 
the had not unfortunately been a litttle red-hared, 
I] had likewiſe among my ſcholars a little French 
lady, whoſe name I have forgot, but who merits a 
place in my liſt of preferences. She had adopted 
the flow drawling tune of the Nuns, in which voice 
he would utter ſome very keen things, which 
did not in the Jeatt appear to correſpond with her 
manner, but the was indolent and could not gene- 
rally take pains to{hew her wit, that being a favour 
ſhe did not grant to every one. Aſter a month or 
two of negligent attendance, this was an expedient 
ſhe deviſed to make me more afſiluous, for I could 
not eaſily perſuade myſelf to be ſo. When with 
my ſcholars ] was fond enough of teaching, but could 
not hear the idea ot heing obliged to attend at a par- 
ticular hour; conſtraint and ſubjection, in every 
Mape, are to me infupportable, and alone ſufficient 
to make me hate even plcaſure itſelf. 


J had fome ſcholars likewiſe among the trades- 
people, and among others one who was the indirect 
cauſe of a change of relationihip {which as I have 
promiſed to declare all) J muſt relate in its place. 
She was the daughter of a grocer, and was called 
Mademoiſclle L., a perfect model for a Grecian 
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ſtatue, and whom I thould quote for the handfometi 
girl I have rver {een, i true beauty could exiſt with- 
out life or foul. Her indolonce. reſerve, and infen- 
ſuilily Were C220 ivable: it was equally mmpol- 
{ible to plcaſe or make her angry, an | am con- 
vinced that had any one formed adehgn upon ler 
virtue he might have ſucceeded, not through her 
inclination, but from her Rtunwiry, Ter mother, 
who would run no riſk of this, did not leave her a 
tungle moment. In having her taugt bh ting and 
providing a young maſter, the had hoped to enliven 
her, but it all proved ineffectual. While the maſ- 
ter was admiring the daughter, the mother was ad- 
miring the maſter ; but this was equally loſt labour. 
\ladame JI.“ adde to her natural vivacity that 
portion of fprighthnets which {ſhould have belonged 
to the daughter. Ilie Was a little, ugly, lively trol- 
lop, with {mall twinkimg terret eyes, and marked 
with the {mall pox. Ca mv arrival in the morn- 
ing, Talvacs fond my cole and cream ready, 
and the mother never failed to welcome me with a 
Kiſs on the lips, which I would willingly have re- 
turned tie daughter, to fre how ſhe would have re- 
ceived it. All this was done with ſuch an air of care- 
leſſneſs and ſimplicity that even when XI. L*** 
was preſent her kiſſes and careſſes were not omitted. 
Tie was a good quiet fellow, the true original of his 
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daughter, nor did his wife endeavour to deceive 
him, becauſe there was abiolutely no occation 
for it. 


received al! theſe careſſes with my uſual ſtu- 
pidity, taking them only tor marks of pure triend- 
ſhip, though they were ſometimes troubieſome ; 
for the lively Madame L*** was diſpleaſed, if, 
during the day, I paſſed the ſhop without calling ; 
it became neceſſary, therefore, (when J had no 
time to ſpare) to go out of my way through another 
ſtreet, well knowing it was not ſo caſy to quit her 
houſe as to enter it. 


Madame I. * thought fo much of me, that 1 
could not avoid thinking ſomething ot her. Her 
attentions ailefted me greatly, and I ſpoke of them 
to Madame de Wartens, without ſuppoſing any 
myſtery in the matter, but had there been one I 
tout equally have divulged it, for to have kept 
«a iecret of any kind from her would have been im- 
poſe. ly heart Tay as open to Madame de War- 
tens as to Heaven. She did not underſtand the 
matter quite fo {imply as I had done, but ſaw ad- 
vances where I only diſcovered friendſhip. She 
concluded that Madame L*** would make a point 
of not leaving me as great a fool as ſhe found me, 


and 
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and fome way or other contrive to make herſelt un- 
derſtood ; but exclutive of the conlideration that it 
was not juſt another (ould undertake the inſtruc— 
tion of her pupil, ſhe had motives more worthy of 
her, wiſhing to guard me againſt the faarcs to 
which my youth and inexperience expoſed me, 
Meantime, a more dangerous temptation oflored, 
which 1 likewite cſcaped, but which proved to her 
that ſuch a ſucceſſion of dangers required cel 
preſervative ſhe could poſſibly apply. 


The Counteſs of M***, mother to one of my 
icholars, was a woman of great wit, and reckoned 
to poſſeſs at leaſt an equal ſhare of miſchlief, having 
(as was reported) caut.d a number of quarrels, 
and among others one that terminate fatully for 
the houſe of x Madame de Warrens had 
teen enough of her to bw her character; for 
having (very ny? pleaſed fone perien d 
vom Madame de NIE had preteen, the 
found her guilty of the crime of this . tt. renee, 
though Madame de Warrens had neitiier tou 
ſter nor accepted it, uu from that moment en- 
ceavoured to play her rival a nuini-r cf h turns, 
none of which ſucceeded: | hall relate one of the 
moſt whimſical, by way of ſpecimen. 
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They were together in the country, with {eve- 
ral gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and among 
the reſt the lover in queſtion. Madame de Ni 
took an opportunity to fay to one of theſe gentle- 
men, that Madame de Warrens was a prude, that 
the drefied ill, and particularly, that ſhe covered 
her neck like a trades-worman. O, for that mat- 
ter,” replicd the perion the was ſpeaxing to (who 
was fond of a joke) * ſhe has good reaton, for I 
know the is marked with a great ugly rat on the 
tofora, fo voturally, that it even appears to be 
running. Hatred, as well as love, renders its vo- 
tarics credulous. Madame de M#*** refylved to 
make uſe of this diſcovery, and one da, while 
\ladame de Warrens was at cards with this lady's 
ungrateful favourite, ſhe contrived, in paihng be- 
hind her rival, almoſt to overſet the chair ſhe fat 
on, 2nd at the fame inſtant very dexterouſly diſ- 
vlaved her handkerchief ; but inſtead of this hideous 
„i, the t mheman behed a far different object, 
li tas not more caſe to iorget than to obtain 
a Colt of, and which by wo means anfwered the 
uitentious of the lady. 


| was not calculated to engroſs the attention of 

Madame de M#**, who loved to be furrounded 
by brilliant company; notwitiulanding, ſhe be- 
| ſtowed 
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ſtowed ſome attention on me, not for the ſake of 
my perſon, which the certainly did not regatd, 
but for the reputation of wit which I had acquired, 
and which might have rendered me convenient to 
her predominant inclination. She had a very 
lively paſhon for ridicule, and loved to write ons, 
and lompoons on thoie who difpleted fer: had the 
found me poſitited of tunwvient tents to aid the 
iwication of her verſes, and complaitance enough 
to write them, we thould preſently have turned 
Chanbery uptide down; tcte libels would have 
been traced to theic fource, Xladame de XI“ 
would have ſaved herictt by facriteing me, and I 
ſhould have been cooned up in prifon, perhaps, for 
the reſt of my life as a recoimpunce tor having 
figured away as the Apollo of tie Ladies. 


Fortunatcly nothing of this bind happened; 
yladame de AI made me ſtay dinner two or 
three days, to chat with me, and fem found | was 
too dull for her pnrpoſe. L felt tis myſelt. and 
was humiliated at the diicovery, envving the talents 
of my friend Venture; though 1 iloull rather lie 
been obliged to my ſtupidity for keoping ime out of 
the reach of danger. | remained, thereture, Ma- 
dame de M** *'s daughter's lin ing-maſter, and 
nothing more! but | le lppite, and was ever 
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well received at Chambery, which was a thouſand 


tines more defirable than paſſing for a wit with her 
and tor a ſerpent with every body elite. 


However this might be, XIadame de Warrens 
conceived it neceſſary to gud me from the perils 
of youth by treating me as a man : this ſhe imme- 
diately fet about, but in the moſt extraordinary 
manner that any woman, in innilar circumſtances, 
ever deviſed. I all at once obſerved that her man- 
ner was graver, and her diſcourſe more moral than 
uſual, To the playful gaicty, with which ſhe uſed 
to intermingle her inſtructions, ſuddenly ſucceeded 
an uniformity of manner, neither familiar or ſevere, 
but which ſcemed to prepare me for ſome expla- 
nation. Aſter having vainly racked my brain for 
the roatun of this change, J mentioned it to her; 
tis the kad expected, and immediately propoſed a 

zaik to our garden the next day. Accordingly we 
went there the next morning ; the had contrived 
we ſnould remain alone the whole day, which ſhe 
employed in preparing me for thoſe favours ſhe 
meant to beſtow ; not as another woman would 
have done, by toying and follv, but by diſcourſes 
full of ſentiment and reaton, rather tending to in- 
ſtruct than ſeduce, and which ſpoke more to my 
heart than to my ſenſes. Meantime, however ex- 
cellent 
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cellent and to the purpoſe theſe diſcourſes might 
be, and though far enough from coldncts or me- 
lancholy, I did not liſten to thein with all the at- 
rention they merited, nor hx them in my memory 
as J ſhould have done at any other time. That air 
of preparation which ſthe had adopted, gave me a 
decree of inquietude : while the the (in ſpight of 
myſelf) I was thoughtful and ablunt, attending leſs 
to what ihc ſaid than curious to n what the aimed 
at; and no fooner had | compretended her defign 
(which I could not eatily do) than the novelty of the 
idea, which all the years 1 had! paſſed with her had 
never once entered my imagination, took ſuch entire 
poſſeſſion of me, that | was no longer capable of 
minding what the ial! Jony thought of her, I 
| heard her no longer, 


Thinking to render young minds atrentive to 
reaſon by propoſing ſome highly intereſting object 
as the reſult of it, is an error inſtrudtors frequently 
run into, and which I have not avoided in my 
Emilius. The voung pupil, ſtruck with the ob- 
ject preſented to lum, is occupicd only with that, 
and leaping lightly over your preliminary diſ- 
courſes, lights at once on the p:,int, to which, in 
his idea, you lead him too tediouſſy. l render 
him attentive, he muſt be prevented from ſeeing 
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the whole of your deſign; and in this particular 
Madame de Warrens did not act with ſufficient 
precaution. 


By a ſingularity which adhered to her ſyſtema— 
tic diſpolition, the took the vain precaution of pro- 
poſing conditions ; but the moment I knew the 
purchaſe, I no longer even hicard them, but im- 
mediately contented to every thing; and I doul.t 
whether there is a man on the whole carth who 
would have bcen ſincere, or courageous enough to 
diſpute terms, or one fingle woman who would 
have pardoned ſuch a diſpute. By a continuation 
of the ſame whimſicality, ſhe attached a number 
of the graveſt formalities to the acquiſition of her 
favours, and gave me eight days to think of them, 
which I aſſured her I had no need of, though that 
aſſurance was far from a truth ; for to compleat 
this aſſemblage of ſingularities, 1 was very glad to 
have this intermiſſion; ſo much had the novelty 
of theſe ideas ſtruck me, and ſuch diforder did I 
feel in mine, that it required time to arrange 


them. 


It will be ſuppoſed, that theſe eight days ap- 
peared to me as many ages; on the contrary, I 


ſhould have been very glad the time had been 
lengthened: 


EN I 


lengthened. I find it difficult to defcribe the ſtate 
I found mvſcif in; it was a ſtrange chaos of fear 
and impatience, dreading what Idetired, and ſtu- 
dying ſon civil pretext to evade my nappincl:. 


Let the warmtim of my conſiirution be remem- 
burcd, my age, my heart intoxicated with love ; 
let my tender attachment to her be ſuppoted, 
which tar from having diminithed, ac daily gained 
additional ſtrengtli; let it be contidered that | Wits 
only happy when with lier, that my heart was full, 
not only of her bounty, of her amiable ditpulition, 
but of her ſhape, her perſon, of hericit; in 1 
word, conceive me united to her by every {trot 
that could poſubly render her dear; nor let it bc 
ſuppoſed, that, ten or twelve years older than me- 
ſelf, the began to grow an old waman, or ws fo 
in my opuuon. From the time the firſt tight of 
her had made fuch an impretiion on me, ſhe had 
really altered very little, and in my mind not at 
all. To me ſhe was ever charming, and was ſtil! 
thought ſo by cyery one. She had got ſomething 
jollier, but had the ſame fine eves, the ſaine clear 
complexion, the fame features, the ſame beautiful 
light hair, the ſame gaicty, and even the ſame 
voice, whoſe youthful, ſilver found, made fo lively 
an impreſſion on my heart, that even to this day. 

| I cannot 
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cannot hear a young woman's voice, that is any 
ways harmonious, without emotion. It will be 
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| ſeen, that in a more advanced age, the bare idea 
| of ſome trifling favours I had to expect from the 
1 perſon I loved, inftamed me fo far, that I could 
N not ſupport with any degree of patience the time 
eceſſary to traverſe the ſhort ſpace that ſeparated 
I us; how then, by what miracle, when in the 

it flower of mv youth, had I ſo little impatience for 
l a happineſs | had never taited but in idea ? How 


could ] fee the moment advancing with more pain 
than pleaſure? Why, inſtead of traniports that 
ſhould have intoxicated me with their deliciouſ- 
neſs, did I experience only fears and repugnance ? 
I have no doubt. but it | could have avoided this 


happineſs with any degree of decency, I ſhould 
have relinquiſhed it with all my heart. I have 
promiſed a number of extravagances in the hiſtory 
of my attachment to her ; this certainly is one 


1 that no idea could be formed of. 


The reader (already diſguſted) ſuppoſes, that be- 


| 

þ ing in the ſituation I have before deſcribed with 
| Claude Anct, the was already degraded in my opi- 
nion by this participation of her favours,” and that 


a ſentiment of diſciteem weakened thoſe ſhe had 
before inſpired me with; but he is miſtaken. *Tis 
vue 
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true that this participation gave me a cruel uneaſi- 
neſs, as well from a very natural ſentiment of de— 
licacy, as becauſe it appeared unworthy both of 
her and myſelf ; but as to mv ſentiments for her, 
they were (till the ſame, and | can foromnly aver, 
that | never loved her more tenderly than when ! 
felt ſo little propenſity to avail myſelf of her con- 
deſcenſion. 1 was too well acquainted with the 
chaſtity of her heart and the ieynets of her conſti- 
tution, to ſuppo 2 moment that tie gratification 
of the {enics had any influence over her; | was 
well convinced mat her only motive was to guard 
me from dangers, wich appeared oherwite inevi- 
table, by this extracndicary favour, winch the did 
not conſider in t!;o fame light that women uſually 
do; as will preſcutiy be explained. 


The habit c{ living a long time innocently toge- 
ther, far from w Yo ing the firlt ſentiments I felt 
tor her, had contributed to ſtrengthen them, giv- 
ing a more lively, a more der; but at the fans 
time a leſs ſenſual turn to my atfection. Having 
ever accuſtomed myiclf to call her Mamma (as for- 
merly obiervec) and enjoying the f:oniliarity of a 
fon, it became natural to conſider myſelf as ſuch, 
and I am inclined to tink this was the true rea- 

1e 
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ſon of that inſenſibility with a perſon I fo tenderly 
loved; for I can pertectly recollect that my emo- 
tions on firſt ſeeing her, though not more lively, 
were more voluptuous : at Annccy Was intoxi- 
cated, at Chambery I poſſeſſed my reaſon. Hal- 
ways loved her as pathonately as poiltble, but I 
now loved her more for herſelf and les on my own 
account; or, at leaſt, I rather foaght for happi- 
nels than pleaſure in her company, She was more 
to me than a ſiſter, a mother, a friend, or even 
tun a miſtreis, and for this very reaton the was 
not a miſtreſs; in a word, 1 loved her too much 
to dehre her. 


This day, more dreaded than hoped for, at 
length arrived. I have before obſerved, that J pro- 
miſed every thing that was required of me, and [ 
kept my word: my heart confirmed my engage- 
ments without deliring the fruits, though at length. 
obtained them. Was I happy? No: I felt I. 
know not what invincible ſadneſs which impoi- 
ſoned my happineſs: it ſeemed that 1 had commit- 
ted an inceſt, and two or three times, preſſing her. 
eagerly in my arms, I deluged her boſom with my 
tears. On her part, as ſhe had never ſought plea- 
ture, ſhe had not the ſtings of remorſe. 


{ repeat 
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repeat it, all her tailings were the effect of her 


errors, never of her paſnons. She was well born, 
her heart was pure, her manners noble, her detires 
regular and virtuous, her taſte delicate: the feerncd 
formed for that elegant purity vi manners which 
the ever loved, but never practited, bee... = inſtead 
of liſtening to the dictates of her he wt, thc fytioveell 
thoſe of her reaſon, which led ner aftrav : for when 
once corrupted by falle prince. vles it Wi! ever run 
counter to its natural entuncuts. ne pile, the 
piqued herſelf on pititolop!ty, aud the moru.s the 
drew ſrom thence, clouded 8 1 genuine purity of 
her hcart. 


Mr. Tavel, her firſt lover, was alſo her in- 
ſtructor in this philoſophy, and the principles he 
had inftilled into her mind, were ſuch as tended 
to ſeduce her. Finding her cold and impregnable 
on the tide of her paſſions, and firmly attached to 
her huſband and her duty, he attacked her by fo- 
ptiſms, endeavouring to prove that the lift of du- 
ties the thought ſo facred, was but a ſort of cate- 
chiſm, fit only for children. "That the kind of in- 
fidelity the thought fo terrible, was in itſelf, abſo- 
lutely indifferent; that all the morality of conjugal 
faith conſiſted in opinion, the contentment of huſ- 
bands being the only reaſonable rule of duty in 
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wives, conſequently that concealed infidelities, doing 
no injury, cout] be no crimes; in 2 word, he per- 
ſuaded her that the ſin conſiſted only in the ſcan- 
dal, that woman being really virtuous, who took 
care to appear ſo, "Thus the deceiver obtained his 
end in ſubverting the reaſon of a girl, whoſe heart 
he found it impoſſible to corrupt, and received his 
puniſhment, in a devouring j-alouſv, being per- 
ſuaded ſhe would treat him, as he had prevailed on 
her to treat her huſband. 


I don't know whether he was miſtaken in this 


reſpect: the Miniſter P paſſed for his ſucceſ- 


for ; all I know, is, that the cyldaeiſs of tempera- 
ment Which it might have been ſuppoſed would 
have kept her from embracing tus ſyſtem, in the 
end prevented her from rencuncing it. She could 
not conceive how fo muc!: i nportance ſhould be 
given to what ſeemed to have none ſer her; nor 
could ſhe honour with the name of virtue, an ab- 
ſtinence which would have colt her littie, 


She did not, therefore, give into this ſalſe princi- 


ple on her own account, but for the fake of omners ; 


and that from another maxim almoſt as falſe as the 
former, but more conſonant to the generofity of 
her diſpoſition, 

She 
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She was perſuaded that notiung could attach a 
man ſo truly to any inan 4 an unbounded 
freedom, and though the was only tuſceptible of 
friendſhip, this friendihip was fo tender, that the 
made uſe of every means Hie dh ended on ler to 
ſecure the objects of it, and wiat is very evtracrdt- 
nary, almoſt always ſuccecded: for the was ſo truly 
amiable, that an encreaſe of i;t.macy was ture to 
diſcover additional reaſons to love and reſpect her. 
Another thing worthy remark ie, tt after her artt 
folly, the only favoured the unfortunate. Lovers 
in a more brilliant ſtation loſt their labour with her, 
but the man who at firſt attracted her pity, muſt 
have poſſeſſed very few good quaiit.-s if in the end 
he did not obtain her atteAtion. Iven when the 
made an unworthy choice, far from procceding from 
baſe inclinations, (which were ſtrangers to her 
noble heart) it was the effect of a diſpotition too 
generous, humane, compaiſionate and fentible, 
which the did not always govern with ſufficient 
diſcernment. 


If ſome falſe principles miſled her, how many 
admirable did ſhe poſſoſs, which never forſook her! 
By how many virtues did the atone for her failings ! 
if we can call by that name errors in which the ſen- 
tes had fo little ſhare. The man who in one par- 

ticular 
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ticular deceived her fo compleatly, had given her 
excellent inſtructions in a thouſand otheis, and 
her paſſions, being far from turbulent, permitted 
her to follow the dictates. She ever acted wiſely 
when her ſophiſins did not intervene, and her de— 
ſigns were laudable even in her failings. Falte prin- 
ciples ght lead her to do ill, but the never did 
any © £ the conceived to be wrong. She ab- 
horred lying and duplicity, was juſt, equitable, hu- 
mane. d:tr1crefted, truc to her word, her friends, 
and thoſe duties ſhe conceived to be fach ; inzapa- 
ble of hatred or revenge, and not even conceiving 
there was a merit in pardoning; in fine (to return 
to thoſe qualities which were leſs excuſable) though 
ſhe did not proporly value, ſhe never made a vile 
commerce of her favours; the laviſhed, but never 
fold them, though continually reduced to expedi- 
ents for a ſubſiſtence: and I dare aſſert, that if So- 
crates could eſteem Aſpaſia, he would have reſpect- 
ed Madame de W arrens. 


Jam well aware that aſcribing ſenſthilitv of heart 
with coldneſs of temperament to the fame perſon, 
I ſhall generally, and with great appcarance of rca- 
fon, be accuſed of a contradiction. Perhaps Nature 
did ill, and this combination ought not to have ex- 
iſted; I only know it did exiſt. All tioſe whe 

know 
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know Madame de Warrens (a great number of 
whom are yet living) have had opportunities of 
knowing this was a tact ; | dare cven aver ſhe had 
but one pleaſure in the world, which was ferving 
thoſe the loved. Let every one argue on the point 
as he pleaſes, and wiſely prove this cannot be ; my 
buſineſs is to declare the truth, and not to cnturce 
a belict of it. 


I became acquainted with the particulars I have 
juſt related in thote converfations which fuc- 
ceeded our union, and alone rendered it delicious. 
She had reafon when ſhe concluded her complai- 
tance would be utctul to me; I derived great ad- 
vantages from it in pont of uſeful inſtruction. Hi- 
therto ſhe had uſed me as a child, ſhe now began 
to treat me as a man, and entertain me with ace 
counts of herfelf, Every thing ſhe faid was fo in- 
tereſting, and l was fo ſenſibly touched with it ; 
that reaſoning with myſelf, I applied theſe confiden- 
tial relations tomy own improvement, an received 
more inſtruction from them than from her docu- 
ments. When we truly feel that the heart ſpeaks, 
our own opens to receive it inſtructions, nor can 
all the pompous moral v of a pedagogue have 
half the effect that is produced by tue tender, af- 

fectionate, 
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fectionate, and artleſs converſation of a ſenſible 
woman, on him who loves her. 


The intimacy in which I lived with Madame de 
Warrens, having placed me more advantageouſly 
in her opinion than formerly, ſhe began to think 
(notwithſtanding my auk ward manner) that I de- 
ſerved cultivation for the polite world, and that if 
I could one day thow mytc!t there in an eligible 
ſituation, I ſhould ſcon be able to make my wav. 
In conſequence of this idea, mM e not only ſet about 
forming my judgment, but my addreſs, endea- 
vouring to render me amiable as well as eſtimable; 
and it it is true that ſucceſs in this world is con- 
ſiſtent with ſtrict virtue (which, for my part, I do 
not belicve) I am certain there is no other road 
than that the had taken, and withed to point out 
to me; for Madame de Warrens knew mankind, 
and underſtood exquiſitely well the art of treating 
all ranks, without tal":hood, and without impru- 
dence, neither deceiving or provoking them : bur 
this ait was rather in her diſpoſition than her pre- 
cepts, ſhe knew better how to pratiſe than explain 
it, and ] was of +I! the world the leaſt calculated 
to become maſter of ſuch an atta::me:1t ; accord- 
ingly, the means employed tor this purpoſe were 
nearly 


1 


nearly loſt labour, as well as the pains ſhe took to 
procure me a fencing and a dancing malter, 


Though very well made, I could never lcarn to 
dance a minuet ; for being plagued with corns, 1 
had acquired a habit of walking on mv hech, 
which Roche, the dancing maſter could never 
break me of. It was fiill worſe at the ſencing— 
ichool, wherc, aſter three months practice, I made 
nut very little progreſs, and could never attempt 
tencing with any but my Maſter, Ny wriſt was 
not ſupple enough, ner my arm ſufficiently firm 
to retain the foil, whenever he choſe to make it fly 
out of my hand. Aud to this, | had a mortal 
averſion botli to the art iti lf d to the perfon who 
undertook to teach it to me, nor ſhould 1 ever 
have imagined, that any one could have been fo 
proud of the ſcience of ſending men out of the 
world. To bring his vaſt genius within the com- 
pais of my comprehenſion, he explained himſelf 
by compariſons drawn from muſic, which he un- 
derftood nothing of. He found ſtriking analogies 
between a hit in 4x@1te or tierce and the intervals 
of mulic which hear thoſe names: when he made 
a feint, he cried out, Take care of this 4, 
becauſe anciently they called the diets a ut, and 
when he had made the foil fly from my hand, he 


would 
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would add, with a ſneer, that this was a parſe: 
In a word, 1 never in my life ſaw a more inſup- 
portable pedant. 


I made, therefore, but littie progrets in my ex- 
erciſes, which | preſently quitted from pure diſ- 
guſt, but I ſuccecded better in an art of a thouſand 
times more value, namely, that ot being content 
with my ſituation, and not defiring one more bril- 
liant, for which I began © be periuaded Nature 
had not deſigned me. Given up to the endeavour 
of rendering Madame de Warrens happy, I was 
ever belt pleaſed when in her company, and, not- 
withſtanding my fundneis for mutic, began to 
grudge the time | employed in giving leſſons to my 
ſcholars. 


I am ignorant whether Anet perceived the full 
extent of our union, but ! am inclined to think he 
was no ſtranger to it. He was a young man of 
great penetration, and ſtill greater ditcretion ; who 
never belied his ſentiments, but did not always 
ſpeak them: without giving me the leaſt hint that 
he was acquainted with our intimacy, he ap- 
peared by his conduct to be o; nor did this mo- 
deration proceed from baſeneſs of foul, but having 
entered cnurely into the principles of his miſtreſs, 


ne 
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he could not reaſonably diſapprove of the natural 
conſequences of them. Though as young as her- 
ſelf, he was ſo grave and thoughtful, that he looked 
on us as two children who required indulgence, 
and we regarded him as a reſpectable man, whoſe 
eſteem we had to manage. It was not until after 
the was unfaithful to Anet, that I learned the 
ſtrength of her attachment to him. She was fully 
ſenſible I only thought, felt, or lived for her; 
the let me ſce, theretore, how much ſhe lore! 
Anet, that I might love him likewiſe, and dwelt 
leſs on her frien«lſhip, than her eſteem tor hint, 
dec auſe this was the ſentiunent I could moſt fully 
partake of. How often has ſhe affected our heart; 
and made us embrace with tears, by aſſuring us 
we were both neceſſary to her happineſs. Let no: 
womeua read this with an ill-natued faule; with 
the temperament ſhe poſſeſſe d, this mceſſity wa; 
not equivocal, it was only that of the h-art. 


Thus there was eſtabliſied among us three. 
an. union without example, perhaps, co the face 
of the carth. All our wiſhes, our cares, vor 
very hearts were for each other, and ablulutcly 
confined to this little circle. Ihe habit of liv- 
ing together, and living cxclulively from tie 
reſt of the world, became fo itroug. that if at our 
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repaſts one of the three was wanting, or a fourth 
perſon came in, every thing ſeemed deranged, and 
notwithſtanding our particular attachments, even 
our tecte-a-tetes were le{; agreeable than our re- 
union. What baniſhed cvery ſpecies of conſtraint 
from our little community, was a lively reciprocal 
confidence, and dullneſs or inſipidity could find no 
place among us, becauſe we were always fully em- 
ployed. Madame de Warrens, always projecting, 
always buſy, left us no time for idleneſs, though, 
indeed, we had each ſufficient employment on our 
own account. It is my maxim, that idlencſs is as 
much the peſt of ſociety as of ſolitude. Nothing 
more contracts the mind, engenders more tales, 
miſchief, goſſipping, and lies, than for people to 
he eternally ſhut up in the ſame apartment toge- 
ther, and reduced, from the want of employment, 
to the necefiity of an inceſſant chat. Vi hen every 
one is buſy, (unleſs you really have fomething to 
lay) you may continue ſilent; but if vou have no- 
thing to do, you muſt abſolateiy ſpeak continually, 
and this, in my mind, is the moſt barthenfome and 
the moſt dangerous conſtraint. 1 will go ſarther, 
and maintain, that, to render company barmleſs, 
as well as agreeable, it is neceſſary, not only that 
they ſhould have ſomething to do, but ſomething 
that requires a degree of attention. 


Nnotting, 
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otting, for inſtance, is abſolutely as bad as 
doing nothing ; you muſt take as much pains to 
amuſe a woman whole fingers are thus employed, 
as if ſhe ſat with her arms acroſs; but let her em- 
broider, and it is a different matter; ſhe is then fo 
far buſied, that a few intervals of fitence may be 
borne wih. What is met dilgufting and ridicu— 
lous, during theſe internvitions of convertition, is 
to ſce, perhaps, a dozen own ro rows fellows, pot 
up, fit down again, walk bacawards d forwards, 
turn on their heels, play with te enmmmney orna- 
ments, and rack their brains to nu tali an months 
hauſtible chain of Werde: what a charming Co 
pation ! Such people, vierever they go, inuſt bu 
troubleſome both to ters and themtelves. WII. 
1 was at Njoticr's, I wid to empioy mviclt i 
mating laces with my no bows, and was ] 
again to mix wich the work, | woilld ow ins carry 
a cup-and-bhall in my pocket; Wound tunetites 
play Wit'wit tlie whole dar, tizat ! 11g! not be 
conſtraince i to {peok when 1 li d noting to dil- 
courle avout ; and | am perhiaded, timt if every 
one would do the {aine, mankind would be tots 
miſchievous, their comporny would become more 
rational, and, in my opinion, a valt deal more 
agreeable : in a word, let wits laugh it they 
pleaſe, but | maintain, tat the only practical et- 
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fon of morality, within the reach of the preſent 
age, is that of the cup-and-ball. 


At Chambery they did not give us the trouble of 
ſtudying expedients to avoid wearineſs when by 
ourſelves, for a troop of importunate viſitors gave 
us too much by their company, to feel any when 
alone. The impatience they formerly gave me 
had not diminiſhed, all the difference was, I now 
found leſs opportunity to abandon myſelf to the 
diſſatisfaction of it. Poor Madame de Warrens 
had not loſt her old predilection for ſchemes and 
ſyſtems; on the contrary, the more ſhe felt the 
preſſ re of her domeſtic neceſſities, the more ſhe 
endeavoured to extricate herſelf from them by vi- 
ſionary projects, and in proportion to the decreaſe 
of her preſent reſources, ſhe contrived to enlarge, 
in idea, thoſe of the future. Increaſe of years 
only ſtrengthened this folly : as ſhe loſt her reliſh 
for the pleaſures of the world and youth, ſhe re- 
placed it by an additional fondneſs for ſecrets and 
projects: her houſe was never clear of quacks, 
contrivers of new manufactures, alchymiſts, pro- 
jectors of all kinds and of all defcriptions, whoſe 
diſcourſes began by a diſtribution of millions, and 
concluded by giving you to underſtand they were in 
want of a crown piece. No one went from her 
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empty handed; and what aſtoniſhed me moſt Wa, 
how ſhe could fo long ſupport ſuch profuſion, 
without exhauſting the ſource, or wearying her 


editors. 


Her principal ,prcj2& at the time | am nov 
ſp:a':ing of, was eſtabliſhing a Royal Pb 
Garden at Chambery, with an eſtabliſhed Demon- 
ſtrator ; it will be unneceſſary to add who this t 
fice was deſigned for. The vituation of this city, 
in the midſt of the Alps, was extremely favourable 
to botany, and as Madame de Warrens was always 
for helping out one project with another, a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was to be added, which realiy 
would have been a very uſeful foundation in fo 
poor a country, where apothecaries are almoſt the 
only medical practitioners. The retreat of the 
chief Phyſician, Groſſi, to Chambery, on the de- 
miſe of King Victor, ſeemed to favour this idea, 
or, perhaps, firſt ſuggeſted it; however this may 
be, by flattery and attention ſhe ſet about managing 
Grofli, who, in fact, was not very manageable, 
being the moſt cautic and brutal for a man, who 
had any pretenſions to the quality of a gentleman, 
that ever I knew. The reader may judge for him- 
ſelf by two or three traits of character, which I 
ſhall add by way of ſpecimen. 
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He aſſiſted one day at a conſultation with foine 
other doCftors, and ameuig the reſt, a young gentie- 
man trom Annecy. Who was phyſician in crdi— 
nary to the ſick perftbn. "this young man, being 
but indifferently taught er a doctor, was bot: 
enough to differ in opinion from Noni. Grofl:, 
ho only anſwered him by a{king vehen he ſhiould 
return, which way he incant to take, and what 
ccnveyance he ſhould make uſe of? "The other, 
after having ſatisped Groſſi in theſe particulars, 
aſked if there was any thing he could ſerve him 
in? © Nothing, nothing,“ anſwered he, “ only I 
ſhall place myſolf at a window in your way, that 
I may have the pleafure of ſceing an aſs ride on 
horſeback. His avarice equalled his riches and 
want cf feeling. One of his friends wanted to 
borrow ſome money of him, on good ſecurity. 
« My fricnd,“ anſwered he, ſhaking lim by the 
arm, and grinding his tceth, . Should St. Peter 
deſcend from Heaven, to borrow ten piſtoles of me, 
and offer the Trinity as fureties, I weuld not lend 
them.” One day, being invited to diner with 
Count Picon, Governor of Savoy, who was very 
religious, he arrived before it was realy, and ſonnd 
his Excellency buſy at his devotions, who pro- 
poſed to him the fame employment : Not knowing 
how to refuſe, he knelt down with a frightful gri- 
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mace, but had harily rin N Ace fhurid: ; 
when not able to cont wn lo en he route Ha- 
tily, faatched his hat wild ce „l, without 
Ipeakin:; a word, was making tovarcs ho Gow! 
Count Picon ran after hum, crying. * Knee: 
Groſſi! Monficur Groti ' ttap, there + wu molt ex- 
cellent ortolan on the {it ior you,” „ Ni. cu. 
le Count,“ revlied the oer, turning his head, 
« though vou ihoull ie we a noalted angel, | 
would not ſtay,” doch was l. Gio, Wann 
Nladame de W avrci under teck, ald iu ded 
civilizing. Though his time was very much o- 
cupied, he accuſtomed himſelf to come frequently 
to her houſe, conceived a friendſhip ior Anet, 
ſeemed to think him intelligent, ſpoke of him with 
eſteem, and, what would not have been expected 
from ſuch a brute, affected to treat him with re- 
ſpect, withing to eſface the impreſſions of the paſt ; 
for though Anet was no longer on the footing of a 
domeſtic, it vas known he had been one, and 110- 
thing leſs than the countenance and example of the 
chief phytician, was neceſſary to ſet an example of 
reſpect, which would not other:;viſe have been 
paid him. Thus Claude Anet, with a black coat, 
a well-dreſſed wiz, a grave decent behaviour, a 
proper circumſpect conduct, and with a tolerable 
knowledge in medical and botanical matters, might 
N44 reuſonablyv 
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reaſonably have hoped to fill, with univerſal ſatis- 
faction, the place of public Demonſtrator, had the 
propoſcd eſtabliſhment taken place. Grofh highly 
approved the plan, and only wait-d an opportunity 
o propoſe it to adminiſtration, whenever a return 
of peace ſhould permit them to think of uſeful in- 
ſtitutions, and enable tien to ſpare the neceſſary 
pecuniary ſupplics. 


But this projet, whoſe execution would pro- 
bably have plunged me into botanical ſtudies, for 
which I am inclined to think Nature deſigned 
me, failed through one of thoſe unexpected ſtrokes 
which frequently overthrow the beſt concerted 
plans. I was deſtined to become an example of 
human miſery ; and it might be ſaid, that Provi- 
dence, who called me by degrees to theſe extraor- 
dinary trials, diſconcerted every opportunity that 


could prevent my encountering them. 


In an excurſion which Anet made to the top of 
the mountains to ſeck for genipi, a ſcarce plant 
that grows only on the Alps, and which Monſieur 
Groſſi had occaſion for, unfortunately he heated 
himſelf ſo much, that he was ſeized with a pleu- 
riſy, which the genipi could not relieve, though 
ſaid to be ſpecific in that diſorder ; and, notwith- 
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ſtanding all the art of Groſſi, (who certainly was 
very {kilful) and all the care of his good miſtreſs 
and myſelf, he died the fifth day of his diſorder, 
in the moſt cruel agonies. During his illneſs he 
had no exhortations but mine, beſtowed with ſuch 
tranſports of grief and zeal, that had he been in a 
ſtate to underſtand them, they muſt have been 
ſome conſolation to him. Thus I loſt the firmeſt 
friend 1 ever had; a man eſtimable and extraordi- 
nary; in whom Nature ſupplied the defects of 
education, and who (though in a ſtate of ſervitude) 
poſſeſſed all the virtues neceſſary to form a great 
man, which, perhaps, he would have ſhewn him- 
ſelf, and been acknowledged, had he lived to fill 
the ſituation he ſcemed fo perfectly adapted to. 


The next day I ſpoke of lum to Madame de 
Warrens with the moſt ſincere and lively affec- 
tion; when, ſuddenly, in the midſt of our con- 
verſation, the vile, ungrateful thought occurred, 
that I ſhould inherit his wardrobe, and particularly 
a handtome black coat, which I thought very be- 
coming. As I thought this, I coniequently uttered 
ir; for when with her, to think and ſpeak was the 
ſame thing. Nothing could have made her feel 
more forcibly the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained, rhan this 
unworthy and od:ous obſcrvation ; diſintereſtedneſs 
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and greatneſs of ſoul being qualities which poor 
Anct had eminently poſſeſſed. The generon's 
Nladame de Warrens turned from me, and (with- 
out any reply) burſt into tears. Dear and precious 
tears | your rep,chenſion was fully felt; ye ran 
into my v-ry heart, waſhing from thence even the 
ſmalleſt traces of ſuch deſpicable and unworthy ſen- 
timents, never to return. 


This loſs cauſed Madame de Warrens as much 
inconvenience as ſorrow, ſince from this moment 
her affairs were ſtill more deranged. Anct was 
extremely exact, and kept every thing in order: his 
vigilance was univerſally feared, and this ſet ſome 
bounds to that profuſion they were too apt to run 
into; even Madame de Warrens, to avoid his 
cenſure, kept her diſſipation within Eounds: his 
attachment was not ſufficient, ſhe wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve his eſteem, and avoid the juſt remonſtrances 
he ſometimes took the liberty to make her, by repre- 
ſenting that ſhe ſquandered the property of others 
as well as her own. I thought as he did, nay, I 
even ſometimes expreſſed myſelf to the ſame effect, 
but had not an equal aſcendency over her, and my 
advice did not make the fame impreſſion, On his 
deceaſe, | was obliged to occupy his place, for which 
I had as little inclination as abilities, and therefore 
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Bled it ill. I was not ſufficiently caretul, and fo 
very timid, that though | frequently found fault to 
myſelf, I ſaw ill management without taking cou- 
rage to oppoſe it; beſides, though I had acquired an 
equal {hare of reſpect, | had not the ſame authority. 
J faw the diforder that prevailed, trembled at it, 
ſometimes complained, but was never attended to. 
| was too young and lively to have any pretenſion 
to the excrciſe of reaſon, and when 1 would have 
acted the reformer, Madame de W arrens, callingme 
her little Mentor, with two or i'wce playful flaps 
on the check, reduced me again te my natural 
tlioughitleſſneſs. Notwithſtanding, an idea of the 
certain diſtreſs into which her ill- regulated expences, 
ſooner or later, muſt nec-Tarily plunge her, made 
a ſtronger impreſſion on me ſince I had become the 
inſpector of her houtclioid, and had a better oppor- 
tunity of calculu'ing the inequality that ſubſiſted 
between her income and her expences. I even date 
from this period the beginning of that inclination to 
avarice which 1 have ever ſince been ſenſible of. 
I was never fooliſhly prodigal, except by intervals, 
but till then 1 was never concerned whether I had 
much or little money. I now began to pay more 
attention to this circuinſtance, taking care of my 
purſe, and becoming mean from a laudable motive; 
for I only ſought to enſure Madame de Varrens 
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ſome 1eſource againſt that cataſtrophe which I 
dreaded the approach of. I feared her creditors 
would ſeize her penſion, or that it might be diſcon- 
tinued and ſhe reduced to want, when ] fooliſhly 
imagined that the trifle I could ſave might be of eſ- 
ſential ſervice to her; but to accompliſh this, it was 
neceſſary I ſhould conccal what I meant to make a 
reſerve of; for it would have been an aukward cir 
cumſtance, while ſhe was perpetually drove to ex- 
pedients, to have her know that I hoarded money. 
Accordingly, I ſought out ſome hiding places, 
where I laid up a few louis, reſolving to augment 
this ſtock, from time to time, till a convenient op- 
portunity to hy i at her feet; but I was fo incau- 
tious in the choice of my repoſitories, that ſhe al- 
ways diſcovered them, and to convince me ſhe did 
fo, changed the /ous I had concealed jor a larger 
ſum in different pieces of coin. Aſhamed of theſe 
diſcoveries, I brought back to the common purſe 
my little treaſure, which the never failed to lay out 
in cloattis, or other things for my uſe, ſuch as a 
filver hilted fword, watch &c. Being convinced 
that I ſhould never ſucceed in accumulating mo- 
ney, and that what I could fave would furniſh but 
a very flender refource againſt the misfortune I 
dreaded, made me wiſh to place myſelf in ſuch a 
ſituation that I might be enabled to provide for her, 
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whenever ſhe might chance to be reduced to want. 
Unhappily, ſeeking theſe reſources on the ſide of 
my inclinations, I fooliſhly determined to conſider 
mulic as my principal dependance ; and ideas of har- 
mony riſing in my brain, I imagined, that if placed 
in a proper ſituation to profit by them, I ſhould ac- 
quire celebrity, and preſently become a modern 
Orpheus, whoſe myſtic ſounds, would attract all 
the riches of Peru. 


As | began to read muſic tolerably well, the 
queſtion was, how I ſhould learn compoſition? 
The difficulty lay in meeting with a good maſter, 
for with the aſſiſtance of my Rameau alone, I de- 
ſpaired of ever being able to accompliſſi ĩt; and ſince 
the departure of M. le Maitre, there was nobody 
in Savoy that underftood any thing of the * 
ples of harmony. 


I am now about to relate another of thoſe incon- 
ſequences, which my life is full of, and which have 
fo frequently carried me directly from my deſigns, 
even when I thought myſelf immediately within 
reach of them. Venture had ſpoken to me in very 
high terms of the Abbe Blanchard, who had taught 
him compoſition ; a deſerving man, poſſeſſed of 
great talents, who was muſic-maſter to the Cathe- 
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dral at Beſancon, and is now in that capacity at tlie 
Chapel of Verſaiiles. 1 therefore determined to go 
to Beſancon, and take foive leſſons from the Abbe 
Blanchard, and the idea :ppcared fo rational to nic, 
that I foou made Madame de M arrens of the ſame 
opinion, who immediately ſet about the prepurations 
for my journey, in the ſame ſtile of protuſton wilt 
which all her plans were exccuted. Thus this pro- 
ject for preventing a bankruptcy. and repairing in 
future the waſte of diſſipation, began by cauſing her 
to expend eight hundred livres; her ruin being ac- 
cclerated that I might be put in a condition to pre- 
vent it. Fooliſh as this conduct may appear, the 
illuſion was compleat on my part, and ev n enher's, 
for I was perſuaded I jhould labour for her cmolu- 
ment, and the thought ſhe was hig promoting 
mine. 


I expected to find Venture ſtill ai Annecy, and 
promiſed myſelf to obtain a recommen ot latter 


from him to the Abbe Blanchad; but }. nd left 


that place, and I was oblige to ntent myſelf in 
the room of it, with a maſs in four parts, of hi; con- 
poſition, which he had left with me. N. this 
flend.r recommendation I ſet out for Bytancon, hy 
the way of Geneva, where I ſaw my relation; 
and 99 Nyon, where I ſaw my father, who 
. | received 
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received me in his uſual manner, and promiſed to 
forward my portinantcau, which, as I travelled on 
| horſe-back, came after me. I arrived at Beſancon, 
and was kindly received by the Abbe Blanchard, 
who promiled me iis inſtruction, and offered his 
ſervices in any other particular. We had juſt far 
about our muſic, wlien I received a letter from my 
father, informing me that my portmantcau had 
been ſeized and confiſcated at Poſes, a French bar- 
rier on the ſide of Switzerland. Atarmed at the 
news, | employed the acquaintance 1 had formed 
at Beſancon, to learn the motive of this confiſcation. 
Being certain there was nothing contraband among 
my baggage, I could not conceive on what pretext 
it could have been ſeized on; at length, however, 
I learned the rights of the ſtory, which (as it is a 
very curious one) muſt not be omitted. 


became acquainted at Chambery with a very 
worthy old man, from Lyons, named Monſieur 
Duvivier, who had been employed at the Va under 
the regency, and for want of other buſineſs, now aſ- 
ſiſted at the ſurvey. He had lived in the polite 
world, poſſeſſed tilents, was good humoured, and 
underſtood muſic. As we both wrote in the {ame 
chamber, we preferred each otlier's acquaintance to 
that of the unlicked cubs that ſurrounded us. He 
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had ſome correſpondents at Paris, who furniſhed 
him with thoſe little nothings, thoſe daily novelties, 
which circulate one knows not why, and dies one 
cares not when, without any one thinking of thcm 
longer than they are repeating. As I ſometimes 
took him to dine with Madame de Warrens, he in 
ſome meaſure treated me with reſpec, and (wiſh- 
ing to render himſelf agreeable) endeavoured to 
make me fond of theſe trifles, for which I naturally 
bad ſuch a diſtaſte, that I never in my life read 
any of them. Unhappily one of theſe curſed pa- 
pers happened to be in the waiſtcoat pocket of a 
new ſuit, which I had only wore two or three times 
to prevent its being ſeized by the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms. This paper contained an inſipid Jan- 
ſeniſt parody on that beautiful ſcene in Racine's 
Mithridates : I had not read ten lines of it, but dy 
forgetfulneſs left it in my pocket, and this cauſed 
all my neceſſaries to be confiſcated. The commiſ- 
ſroners at the head of the inyentory of nry portman- 
teau, ſet a moſt pompous verbal proceſs, in whictr 
it was taken for granted that this terrible writing 
came from Geneva for the ſole purpoſe of being 
printed. and diſtributed in France; and then ran 
into holy invectives againſt the enemies of God and 
the Church, and praiſed the pious vigilance of thoſe 
who had prevented the execution of this moſt inſer- 
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nal machination. They doubtleſs found alſo that 
my ſpirits ſmelt of hereſy, for on the ſtrength of 
this dreadful paper they were all ſeized, and from 
that time | never received any account of my un- 
fortunate portmanteau. Ihe revenue officers whom 
applied to for this purpoſe, required fo many in- 
ſtructions, informations, certificates, memorials &c. 
&c. that loſt a thouſand times in the perplexing la- 
byrinth, I was glad to abandon them entirely. I 
feel a real regret for not having preſerved this ver- 
bal proceſs from the office of Rouſſes, for it was a 
piece calculated to hold a diſtinguiſhed rank in the 
collection which is to accompany this work. 


The loſs of my neceſſaries immediately brought 
me back to Chambery, without having learned any 
thing of the Abbe Blanchard. Reaſoning with my- 
ſelf on the events of this journey, and ſeeing that 
misfortunes attended all my enterpriſes, I reſolved 
to attach myſelf entirely to Madame de Warrens, 
to ſhare her fortune, and diſtreſs myſclf no longer 
about future events, which I could not regulate. 
She received me as if I had brought back treaſures, 
replaced by degrees my little wardrobe, and though 
this misfortune fell heavy enough on us both, it was 
forgotten almoſt as ſuddenly as it arrived. | 
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Though this miſchance had rather damped my mu- 
ſical ardour, I did not leave off ſtudying my Raman, 
and by repeated eſlorts, was at length ae to under- 
ſtand it, and to make ſome little attempts at com- 
poſition, the ſucceſs of which, encouraged me to 
proceed. The Count de Pellegrade, fon to the 
Marquis of Antremont, had returned fromDrefden 
after the death of King Auguſtus, Having long re- 
ſided at Paris he was fond of mulic, and particularly 
that of Ramcau. His brotlur, he Count of Nan- 
gis, played on the violin; tic Counteſs la Jour, 
their ſiſter, ſung tolerablv, this rendered muſic the 
faſhion at Chambery, and a kind of public concert 
was eſtabliſhed there, the direction of which was at 
firſt deſigned for me, but they ſoon diſcovered 1 | 
was not competent to the undertaking, and it was | 
otherwiſe arranged. Notwithſtanding this, I con- 
tinued writing a number of little pieces, in my own. 
way, and among others, a cantata, which gained 
great approbation ; it could not, indeed, be called a 
finiſhed picce, but the airs were wrote in a ſtyle of- 
novelty, and produced a good eſfect, which was not 
expected from me. Theſe gentlemen could not 
believe, that reading muſic ſo indiftcrently, it was 
poſſible I ſhould compoſe any that was paſſable, and 
made no doubt but I had taken to my ſeli the credit 
of ſome other per ſon's labours, Montficur de Nan- 
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gis, v iſhing to be aſſured of this, called on me one 
morning with a cantata of Clerambault's which he 
had tranſpoſed, as he faid, to ſuit his voice, and to 
which anothcr baſe was neceſſary, the tranſpoſition 
having rendered that of Clerambault impracticable. 
i anfwered it required coniiderable labour, and 
could not be done on the ſpot. Being convinced I 
only fought an excuſe, he preſied me to write at 
Icatt the baſs to a recitative: 1 do fo, not well, 
coubtleſs, becauſe to attempt any ting with luccel:, 
i muſt have both time and freedom, but I did it at 
leaſt according to rule, and he being preſent, could 
not doubt but I underſtood the elements of compo- 
ſition. I did not therefore, loſe my ſcholars, though 
it hurt my pride that there ſhould be a concert at 
Chambery in which I was not neceſſary. 


About this time, peace being concluded, the 
French army repaſſed the Alps. Several officers 
Cane to viſit Madame de Warrens, and among 
others, the Count de Lautrec, Colonel of the regi- 
ment of Orleans, ſince Plenipotentiary of Geneva, 
and afterwards the Marſhal cf France, to whom the 
prefented me. On her recommendation, he appeared 
to intereſt himſc!f greatly in my behalf, promiſiag 
a great deal, which he never remembered till the 
laſt year of his life, when 1 no longer ſtood in need 
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of his aſſiſtance. The young Marquis of Scnnee- 
terre, whoſe father was then Ambaſſador at Turin, 
paſſed through Chambery at the ſame time, and din- 
ed one day at M. de Menthon's, when I happened to 
be among the gueſts, After dinnner, the diſcourſe 
turned on muſic, which the Marquis underſtood ex- 
tremely well. The opera of Jephtha was then new; 
he mentioned this piece, it was brought him, and he 
made me tremble by propoſing to execute it between 
us. He opened the book at that celebrated double 
chorus, 


% La Terre, VEnfer, le Ciel meme, 
% Tout tremble devant le Seigneur ! ® 


He ſaid, * how many parts will you take? I wilt 
do theſe fix.” I had not yet been accuſtomed to 
this trait of French vivacity, and though acquamted 
with diviſions, could not comprehend how one man 
could undertake to perform ſix, or even two parts 
at the ſame time, Nothing has coſt me more trou- 
ble in muſic than to ſkip lightly from one part to 
another, and have the eve at once on a whole divi- 
ſion. By the manner I evaded this trial, he muſt 
have been inclined to believe I did not underſtand 
muſic, and perhaps it was to ſatisfy himſelf in this 

| particular, 


The Earth, and Kell, and Heaven itſelf, tremble before 
the Lord! 
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particular, that he propoſed my noting a ſong for 
Mademoiſelle de Menthon, in ſuch a manner, that 
could not avoid it. He ſang this ſong, and I wrote 
from his voice, without giving him much trouble 
to repeat it. When finiſhed, he read my perform- 
ance, and found (which was very true) that it was 
very correctly noted. He had obſerved my embar · 
raſſment, and now ſcemed to enhance the merit of 
this little ſucceſs. In reality, I then underſtood 
muſic very well, and only wanted that quickneſs 
at firſt fight, which I poſſe s in no one particular, 
and is only to be acquired in this art by long and 
conſtant practice. Be that as it may, I was fully 
ſenſible of his kindneſs in endeavouring to ef- 
face from the minds of others, .and even from my 
own, the little conſtraint I had experienced on this 
occaſion. 'I'welve or fifteen years afterwards, meet- 
ing this gentleman at ſeveral houſes in Paris, I was 
tempted to make him recollect this anecdote, and 
ſhew him I ſtill remembered it ; but he had loft 
his ſight ſince that time; I feared to give him pain 
recalling to his memory how uſeful it formerly 
had been to him, and was therefore ſilent on that 
ſubject. 


I now touch on the moment that binds my paſt 
exiſtence to the preſent, ſome friendihips of that 
period, 
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period, prolonged to the preſent time, being very dear 
to me, have frequently made me regret that happy 
obſcurity, when thoſe who called themſelves my 
friends, were really ſo; loved me for myſelf, 
through pure good-will, and not from the vanity 
of being acquainted with a conſpicuous character, 


perhaps, for the ſecret purpoſe of finding more oc> 
caſions to injure him. 


From this time I date my firſt acquaintance with 
my old friend Gauftecourt, who notwithſtanding 
every effort to diſunite us has ſtill remained fo— 
Still remained fo?—No alas! I have juſt loft him 
but his afteCtion terminated only with his life— 
death alone could put a period to our friendihip. 
Monſieur de Gauftecourt was one of the moſt 
amiable men that ever exiſted ; it was impoſſible to 
fce him without affection, or to live with him 
without tecling a ſincere attachment. In my life 
J never ſaw features more expreſſive of goodneſs and 
ſercnity, or that marked more feeling, more under- 
ſtanding, or inſpired greater confidence. Howe- 
ver reſerved one miglit be, it was impoſſible even 
at firſt ſight to avoid being as free with him as if 
he had been an acquaintance of twenty years; for 
myſelf, who find ſo much difficulty to be at caſe 
among new faces, I was familiar with kim in a 


moment. 
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moment. His manner, accent and converſation, 
perfectly ſuited his features: the ſound of his voice 
was clear, full and muſical ; it was an agreeable ex- 
preſſive baſs, which ſatisfied the ear, and founded 
full upon the heart. It was impoſſible to poſſeſs a 
more equal and pleaſing vivacity, or more real and 
unaffected gracefulneſs, more natural talents, or 
cultivated with greater taſte ; join to all theſe good 
qualities, an aſfectionate heart, but loving rather too 
diffuſiwely, an beſtowing his favours with too lit- 
tle caution ; ſcrving his friends with zeal, or 
rather making himſelf the friend of every one he 
could ſerve, yet contriving very dextroufly to ma- 
nage his own affairs, while warmly purſuing the in- 
tereſt of others. 


Gauſſecourt was the ſon of a clock-maker, ani 
would have been a clock-maker himſelf had not 
his perſon and deſert called him to a ſuperior fita- 
ation. He became acquainted with XI. de la Clo- 
ſure, the French Reſt et at Geneva, who conceiv- 
ed a friendſhip for him and procured him ſome con- 
nections at Paris, which were uſeful, and through 
whoſe influence he obtained the privilege of fur- 
niſhing the falts of Valais, which was worth 
twenty thouſand livres a year, "This very amply 
ſatisficd his wiſhes with reſpect to fortune, but 

with 
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with regard to women he was more difficult; he 
had to provide for his own happineſs, and did what 
he ſuppoſed moſt conducive to it. What renders 
his character moſt remarkable, and does him the 
greateſt honour, is, that though connected with all 
conditions, he was univerſally eſteemed and fought 
aftcr, without being envied or hated by any one, 
and I really believe he paſſed through life without 
a ſingle enemy.—Happy man 


He went every year tothe bathsof Aix, where the 
beſt company from the neighbouring countries reſort- 
ed, and being on terms of friendſhip with all the nobi- 
lity of Savoy, came from Aix to Chambery to ſee the 
young Count de Bellegarde and his father the Mar- 
quis of Antermont. It was here Madame de War- 
rens introduced 1ue to him, and this acquaintance, 
which appeared at that time to end in nothing, after 
many ycars had elapſed, was renewed on an occa- 
fron which I ſhould relate, when it became a real 
friendſhip. I apprehend I am ſufficiently authoriſ- 
ed in ſpe king of a man to whom I was fo firmly 
attached, but had I no perſonal intereſt in what con- 
cerned him, he was ſo truly amiable, and born with 
ſo many natural good qualities, that fur the honour 
of human nature I ſhould think it neceſſary to pre- 
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ſerve his memory. This man, eſtimable as ho cer- 
tainly was, had, like other mortal, fone failings, 
as will be ſcen hereatter; perhaps nad it not been to 
he would have been lets amiable, inc to render 
him as intereſting as pofible, it was neceſfary he 
ſhould foinctimes act in ſuch a manner as to roquire 
a ſmall portion of indulgence. 


Another connection of tie fame time, that ig not 
yet extincuithed, and continues to utter me with 
the idea of temporal happincts, MHC It 18 fo dif = 
cult tooblitcrate from the human cart, is Mont:our 
de Conzic, a Savoyard gentleman, then young and 
amiable, who had a fancy to learn mutic, or rather 
ro be acquainted with the perten who taught it. 
With great underſtanding and tate for polite ave 
quirements, M. de Conzic pafec a milits ot 
diſpoſition which rendered lim entremely attrace 
tive, and my temper being fore th no tumor, When 
eit found a counterpart, our fri ndhip was toon. 
formed. The feeds of literature aud phitolophy, 
which began to ferment in my brain, an only 
waited for culture and emulition to tpring up, 
found in him exactly whit was wanting to render 
them prolific. NI. de Conzic had no great inclina- 
tion tomutic, and even tl tis was uſeful tome, for the 
hours deſtined to leſous were pailed any how ra- 
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ther than muſically : we breakfaſted, chatted an! 
read new publications, but not a word of muſic. 


The correſpondence between Voltaire and the 
Prince Royal of Pruſſia then made a noiſe in the 
world, and theſe celebrated men were frequently 
the ſubject of our converſation, one of whom, re- 
cently ſeated on a throne, already indicated what 
he would prove himſelf hereafter, while the other, 
as much diſgraced as he is now admired, made us 
ſincerely lament the misfortunes that ſeemed to pur- 
ſuc him, and which are ſo frequently the appendage 
of ſuperior talents. The Prince of Pruſſia had not 
been happy in his routh, and it appeared that Vol- 
taire was formed never to be ſo. The intereſt we 
took in both parties extended to all that concerned 
them, and nothing that Voltaire wrote eſcaped us. 
The inclination | felt for theſe performances inſpir- 
ed me with a deſire to write elegantly, and an en- 
deavour to imitate the colouring of that author, 
with whom I was ſo much enchanted. Some time 
after, his philoſophical letters, (though certainly 
not his beſt work) greatly augmented my fondneſs 
for ſtudy : it was a riſing inclination, which from 
that time has never been extinguiſhed. 


But 
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But the moment was not yet arrived when 1 
ſhould give into it entirely; my rambling diſpoſi- 
tion (rather contracted than eradicated) being kept 
alive by our manner of living at Madame de War- 
rens's, which was too unſettled for one of my ſoli- 
tary temper. The crowd of ſtrangers who daily 
ſwarmed about her from all parts, and the certainty 
I was in that theſe people ſought only to dupe her, 
each in his particular mode, rendered home dif.- 
greeable. Since I had ſucceeded Anet in the conn- 
dence of his miſtreſs, I had ſtriftly examined her 
circumſtances, and faw their evil tendency wit! 
horror. I had remonſtrated a hundred times, prav- 
ed, argued, conjured, but all to no purpoſe. I had 
thrown myſelf at her feet and ſtrongly repreſented 
the cataſtrophe that threatcned her, had carneſtly 
entreated that ſhe would reform her expences. and 
begin with myſelf, reprefenting that it was better 
to ſuffer ſomething while ſhe was vet young, than 
by multiplying her debts and creditors, expoſe ter 
old age to vexation and miſery. 


Senſible of the finceritv of my zeal ſhe was fre- 
quently affected, and would then make the finult 
promiſes in the world: but only let an artrul 
ſchemer arrive, and in an inſtant all her good reſolu- 
tions were forgotten. Aſter a thoufard proul; :[ 
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the inefficacy of my remonſtrances, what remained 
but to turn away my eyes from the ruin I could 
not prevent? and fly myſelf from the door I could 
not guard? ] made,theretore, little journeys to Ge- 
neva and Lyons, which diverted my mind in ſome 
meaſure from this ſecret uncatin'ls, though it en- 
creaſed the cauſe by theſe additional expences. I 
can truly aver I thould have acquieſced with plea- 
ſure in every retrenchment, had Madame de War- 
rens really pronted by it, but being peiſuaded that 
what I mi; ht retuſe myſelf would be diſtributed 
among a ſet of intereſted villains, I took advantage 
of her caſineſs to partake with them, and, like the 
dog returning from the ſhambles, carrie] oa part 
of tat mort] winch I could not protect. 
Pretences were not wanting for all theſe journeys ; 
even Madame de Warre:1s vwoull atone have ſupplicd 
with more than was neceflary, having plenty of 
connccions, negociations, atlas 21! commitiions, 
which ſlie wiihel to "IV executed by tome truſty 
hand. In theſe cates. the ufually applicd to me; 
I vas always willing to go, and contequently found 
occaſions enough to furniſhi out a rainbling kind of 
life. Theſe cxcurſions procured me forme oo 
connections, which have ſince been agrerable or 
uſctul ro me. Among others, Iinct at Lyons, with 
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NIr. Perrichion, whoſe t. ndſhip J accuſe mviclt 
with not having fuſficiontly cultivated, coffee 
te bnalneſs he had for me; and that of the cod 
Parifut, which ] {hail fend, of im its place; at (Irn 
noble, that of Ria lame Deybeas and Nane tt 
Prelidente Jo Bardotnche, a woman of prot un: 
derſtanding, and wio would have carcriiine a 
friend hi) for ine bad it beon in my pow:r to he 
ſeen her oſtener: at Geneva, trot of M. Je la Co- 
ſure the French Reſilient, who often fl. to in, 
oft my mother, the re.n<X!1iraince cf W.ro nm hotter 
death or tire had craic irom his luzt; I. c. ite 
thoſe of the two Barillots, the father, who was very 
amiadle, a good companion, and one of the moſt 
worthy men I ever met, calling me his grandten. 
During te troubles of the Republic theſe two citi- 
zens tuo contrary tides, the fon ſiding with the pco- 
ple, the father with the magiſtrates. When they 
took vp arms in 1737, | was at Genera, and faw 
the father and fon quit the ſame houſe armed, the 
one going to the town-houſe, the other to his quar- 
ters, amt certain to meet face to face in the 
courſe of two hours, and prepared to give or receive 
cath from each other. I'his unnaturp! tight made 
ſo lively an impreſſion ine, that! iole : nuly vowed 
never to interfere in any civil var, nor afilt in decid- 
ing our internal diſpute by arms, either perſon- 
4 ally 
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ally or by my influence, ſhould I ever enter into my 
rights as a citizen. | can bring proofs of having 
kept this oath on a very delicate occaſion, and it 
will be confeſſed (at lcaſt I ſhould ſuppoſe fo) that 
this moderation was of ſome worth. 


But 1 had not yet arrived at that fermentation of 
patriotiſm which the firſt tight of Geneva in arms 
has ſince excited in my heart, as may be conjectur- 
ed by a very grave fact that will not tell to my ad- 
vantage, which I forgot to put in its proper place, 
but which ought not to be omitted. 


My uncle Bernard died at Carolina, where he 


had been employed fome years in the building of 


Charles Town, which he had formed the plan of. 


My poor couſin, too, died in the Pruſſian ſervice ; 


thus my aunt loſt nearly at the ſame period her 
fon and huſband. Theſe loſſes re- animated in fame 
meaſure her affection ſor the neareſt relative ſhe 
had remaining, which was myſelf, When I went 
to Geneva, I reckoned her houſe my home, and 
amutcd myſcit with rummaging and turningover the 
books and papers my uncle had left. Among them 
1] found ſome curious ones, and ſome letters, which 
they certainly little thought of. My aunt, who ſet 
no ſtore by theſe duſty papers, would willingly have 
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given the whole to me, but I contented myſelf with 
twoor three hooks, with notes written by the Miniſter 
Rernard, mv grandfather, and among the reſt, the 
poſthumous works of Rohault in quarto, the mar- 
gins of which were full of excellent commentaricy, 
which gave me an inclination to the mathematics. 
This buok remained among thoſe of Madame de 
Warrens's, and I have fince lamented that I did 
not preſerve it. To theſe I added five or fix me- 
morials in manuſcript, and a printed one, compoſed 
by the famous Michch Ducret, a man of contide- 
rable talents, being both learned and enlightened, 
but too much, perhaps, inclined to ſedition, for 
which he was cruelly treated by the Magiſtrates of 
Geneva, and lately died in the fortreſs of Arberg, 
where he had been confined many years for be- 
ing, as it was ſaid, concerned in the conſpiracy of 


Berne. 


This memorial was a judicious critic on the ex- 
tenſive but ridiculous plan of fortification, which 
had been adopted at Geneva, though exploded by 
every perſon of judgment in the art, who was unac- 
quainted with the ſecret motives of the Council 
in the execution of this magnificent enterprize, 
Monſieur de Micheli, who had been excluded from 
the committee of fortification for having condemn- 
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ell this plan, tlioughit as a citizen, and a member of 
the two hundred, he might give his advice at large, 
therefore did fo in this memorial, which he was 
imprudent enough to have printed, though e never 
publiſhed it, having only tle copies ſtruck of 
which were meant for the two hundred, and which 
were all intercepted at ihe poit-liouſe by order of 
the Senate.“ I found this memorial among iny 
uncle's papers, with the anſwer he had beenordered 
to make to it, and took bot!t. This was foon after 
Thaitetr my place at the ſurvey, and | yet remained 
on good tœrins with the Counſellor de Coccelii who 
had the management of it. Some time after, the 
director of tie cuſtom-houſe intreated me to ſtand 
god -fatlicr to his child, with Madame Coccelli, who 
was to be col-metacr: proud of being placed on 
ſuch terms of equality with the Counſellor, 1 wiſh- 
ed to alume importance, and ſhew myſelf worthy 
of that honour. 


Full of this idea, I thought I could do nothing 
better t̃an ihew him Alichieli's memorial, which 
was really a ſcarce piece, and would prove I was 
connected with people of conſequence in Geneva, 

who 
® The grand council of Geneva in December 1723, pronounce 


ed this pane: highly diſrc;peft ul to the councils, and injurious to 
the committce of fortifi ation. 
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who were intruſted with the ſecrets of the ſtate, 
vet by a kind of reſerve which 1 thoul find it difti- 
cult to account for, I did not thew lim my uncle's 
anſwer, perhaps, becauſe it was a manulcript, and 
nothing leſs than print was worthy to approach the 
Counſellor. He under Rood, however, fo well tne 
importance of this paper, witch | hal the tolly to 
put into his hands, that I could never after get it 
into my own poſſeſſion, and being convinced that 
every eilort for that purpote would be inctiectual, 
malle a meiit of my foriwarance. tran; forming the 
theft into a profent. | wide nodoul.t but this writ- 
ing (more curious however thin victul) anſwered 
his purpole at the court of IJ'urin, wire probably 
he took core to be re-imburicd itn fo:ne way or other 
tor the expence ,h the acquitition of it mint 
be ſuppe lei to have c ſt him. Fianpily, of all fu- 
ture contizences, the Icalt probable, is, tat ever the 
King of Sardinia inould betie © Geneva, hut as that 
event is not abſolutely impotible, I Haul over re- 
proach my foolith vanity with having been the 
means of pointing out the greateſt defects of that 
city to its moſt ancient enemy. 


I paſſel] three or four vears in this manner, be- 


tween mulic, magiſtery, projects and journeys, 
floating ingcflantly from one oujeect to anvther and 
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withing to fix, though I know not on what, but in- 
ſenſibly inclining towards ſtudy. I was acquainted 
with men of letters, I had heard them ſpeak of 
literature and ſometimes mingled in the conver- 
ſation, yet rather adopted the jargon of books than 
the knowledge they contained. In my excurſions 
to Geneval frequently called on my good old friend 
Monſieur Simon, who greatly promoted my riſing 
emulation by freſh news from the republic of let- 
ters, extracted from Baillet or Colomies. I fre- 
quently ſaw too, at Chambery, a Dominican pro- 
feſſor of phyſic, a good kind of friar, whoſe name I 
have forgot, who often made little chymical experi- 
ments, which greatly amuſed me. In imitation of 
him I attempted to make ſome ſympathetic ink, anq 
having for that purpoſe more than half filled a bot- 
tle with quick lime, orpiment and water, the ef- 
ferveſcence immediately became extremely violent; 
J ran to unſtop the bottle, but had not time to ef- 
ſect it, for during the attempt it burſt in my face 
like a bomb, and I ſwallowed ſo much of the orpi- 
ment and lime that it nearly coſt me my life. 1 re- 
mained blind for ſix weeks, and by the event of this 
experiment learned to meddle no more with expe- 
rimental chemiſtry while the elements were un- 
known to me. 


This 
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This adventure happened very unluckily for my 
health, which for ſome time paſt had been viſibly 
on the decline. This was rather extraordinary, 
as I wasguilty of no kind of exceſs; nor could it have 
been expected from my make, for my cheſt, being 
well-formed and rather capacious, ſeemed to give 
my lungs full liberty to play; yet I was ſhort 
breathed, felt a very ſenſible oppreſſion, ſighed in- 
voluntarily, had palpitations of the heart, and ſpitting 
of blood, accompanied with a lingering fever, which 
[ have never ſince ei tirely overcome. How is it 
poſſible to fall into ſuch a ſtate in the flower of one's 
age, without any inward decay, or without having 
done any thing to deſtroy health ? 


It is fomerimes ſaid, ** the ſword wears the ſcab 
bard,” this was truly the caſe with me: the vio- 


lence of mv puſſions both kept me alive and haſtened 


my diſſolution. M hat paſhons? will be aſked : mere 
nothings: the moſt trivial objects in nature, but 
which affected me as forcibly as if the acquiſition of 
a Helen, or the throne of the univerſe had been 
at ſtake. Mly ſenſes, for inſtance, were at eate 
with one woman, but my heart never was, and 
the neceſſities of love conſumed me in the very 
boſom of happineſs... I had a tender, reſpected 
and lovely friend, but I ſighed for a miſtreſs; my 
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prolific fancy painted her as ſuch, and gave her a 
thouſand forms, for had I conceived that my en- 
dearments had been laviſhed on Madame de War- 
rens, they would not have been leſs tender, though 
infinitely more tranquil. But is it poſſible for man 
to taſte in their utmoſt extent, the deliphts of love? 
I cannct tell, but I am perſueded my frail exiſtence 
would have ſunk under the weight of them. 


J was therefore dving for love without an ob- 
ject, and this ſtate, perhaps, is of all others the moſt 
dangerous. I was, likewiſe uncaſy, tormented at 
the bad ſtate of poor Madame de W arrcns's cir- 
cumſtances, and the unprudence of her conduct, 
which could not fail to bring them in a thort time 
to total ruin. My tortured imagination, (which 
ever paints misfortunes in the extremity ; continu- 
ally beheld this in its utmoſt excels, and in all the 
horror of its conſequences. I aiready ſaw myſelf 
forced by want to quit her—to whom I had conſe- 
crated my future life, and without whom I could 
not hope for happineſs : thus was my foul continu- 
ally agitated, and hopes and fears devoured me al- 
ternately. 


Muſic was a paſſion leſs turbulent, but not leſs 
contuming, from the ardour with which 1 attached 
myſelf 


myſelf to it; by te obſtinate ſtudy of tte hive: 
books of Rameau ; by an invincible rcthlut ies, tor 
charge my memory with rules it could not con- 
tain; by continual application, ant by Jon” and in- 
menſe compilations wir.ch | frequuvly patled 
whole nights in copving: but why dw ll on theſe 
particularly, while every folly that took pot fon 
of my wandering brain, the nom travfient ideas of 
a ſingle day, a jwrney, a chert, afurper, a walk, 
a novel to real, a play tw for. things in the world the 
leaſt preme dicated in my n. or occupation he- 
came for me the molt violent paſſions, which by 
their ridiculous impurity conveyed the moſt ſe- 
rious torment * even the tnaginary misfortunes of 
Cleveland, read with 2vidity and frequent interrup- 
tion, have, I am pettuaded, diſordered me more 
than my cn. 


There was a Geneveſe named Bagueret, who 
had been employed under Peter the Great of the 
court of Ruſſia, one of the moſt worthleſs, ſenſelcfs 
fell» vs I ever met with, full of projects as fooliſh as 
mylſclf, which v ere to tain down millions on thoſe 
ho touk part in them. This man, having come 
to Chambery on account of ſome ſuit depending be- 
fore the Senate, immediately got acquainted with 
Madame de Warrens, and with great reaſon on his 
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ſide, ſince for thoſe imaginary treaſures that coſt 
him nothing, and which he beſtowed with the ut- 
moſt prodigality, he gained, in exchange, the un- 
fortunate crown piecesone by one out of her pocket. 
I did not like lim, and he plainly perceived this, 
for with me it is not a very difficult diſcovery, nor 
did he ſpare any fort of meanneſs to gain my good 
will, and among other things propoſed learning me 
to play at cheſs, which game he underſtood ſome- 
thing of. I made an attempt, though almoſt againſt 
my inclination, and after ſeveral efforts, having 
learned the march, my progreſs was fo rapid, that 
before the end of the firſt ſitting I gave him the 
rook, which in the beginning he had given me. 
Nothing more was neceſſary ; behold me facinat- 
ed with cheſs! I buy a board with the reſt of the 
apparatus, and, ſhutting myſelf up in my chamber, 
paſs whole days and nights in ſtudying all the vari- 
eties of the game, being determined by playing 
alone without end or relaxation, to drive them into 
my head, riglit or wrong. After incredible efforts, 
during two or three months paſſed in this curious 
employment, I go to the coftee-houſe, thin, fallow, 
and almoſt ſtupid ; I feat myſelf, and again attack 
M. Bagueret: he beats me, once, twice, twenty 
times; ſo many combinations were fermenting in 
my head, and my imagination was fo ſtupified 

that 


3 


that all appeared confuſion. I tried to exerciſe my- 
ſelf with Philidor's or Sta:nma book of inſtructions, 
but I was always equally perplexed, and, after hav- 
ing exhauſted myſelt with fatigue, was farther to 
ſeek than ever, and whether | abandoned my cheſs 
for a time, or reſolved to ſurmount every difficulty 
by unremitted practice, it was the fame thing, I 
could never advance one ſtep beyond the improve- 
ment of the firſt ſitting, nav, I am convinced that 
had I ſtudied it a thoufand apes I ſhould have 
ended by being able to give Baugerct the rook and 
thing more. | 

It will be ſaid my time was well employed, and 
not a little of it paſſed in this occupation, nor did I 
quit my firſt eſſay, till unable to perſiſt in it, for on 
leaving my apartment I had the appearance of a 
corps, and had I continued this courſe much longer 
L ſhould certainly have been one. 


Any one will allow it muſt have been extraor- 
dinary, eſpecially in the ardour of youth, that 
ſuch a head ſhoulll ſaiker the body to enjoy conti- 
nued health; the alteration of mine had an effect 
on my temper, moderating the ardour of my chi- 
merical fancies, for as] grew weaker they became 
more tranquil, and I even loit, in ſome meaſure, 


my 
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my rage for travelling. I was not ſeized with hea · 
vineſs, but mclancholy, vapours ſucceeded paſſione, 
langour became forrow ; | wept and ſighed without 
cauſe, and felt my life cbhing away before T had 
enjoyed it. | only tremhled to think of tc ſitua- 
tion in which | ſhould Jeaze my dear Mawame de 
Warrens; and I can truly ſay, that quitting her, 
and leaving her in theſe melancholy circumſtances, 
was my only concern. At length I fell quite ill, 
and was nurted by her in this illneſs as never mo- 
ther nurſed a chill. Ille care ſhe too cf me was 
of real utility to her affoirs, ſince it diverted her 
mind from ſchemes, and kept projectors at a diſ- 
tance, How pleating would death have been at 
that time, when, it l had not taſted many of the 
enjoyments of Ie, I had felt but few of its mit- 
fortunes. My tranquil foul would have taken her 
flight, without haviag experienced thoſe cruel 
ideas of the injuſtice of mankind which impoiſon 
both life and death. I ſhould have enjoyed the 
ſweet conſolation that I ſtill ſurvived in the dearer 
part of myſelf: in the ſituation I then was, it 
could hardly be called death; and had I been di- 
veſted of my unealineſs on her account, it would 
have appeared but a gentle flcep ; yet even theſe diſ- 
quietudes had ſuch an affectionate tender turn, that 
their bitterneſs was teinpered by a pleaſing ſenſibi- 


lity, 


tits E £444 to her, Non arc the de voſitorv ot 
my while King, act #9 tact a be happy.” 
, Er tc Bras. a Rok on „der was moſt 
IK Lit, lere tolrer antment to give her my 
advice e ing her iutore ccnduct, and 1 dare 
aſkrin tete cn mcs s Nee tt, wile and equi- 
table, in wei te ite, l to . in her future 
concerns was i "ol, ma ted, As if tears had 
been bon nonviunmunt a! :e, J found my- 
ſelf the better tor tre | ifivd with her, while 
ſcatecl on her hed- fide, and Fetding her hands be- 
tw ec mine. The tho crept infenbibly away in 
theſe nocturnal difconites ; [returned to my ciiam- 
ber better than IL had nite it, being content and 
calmed by tie hommes the made, and the hopes 
1ith which the hat inipired me: 1 fiept on them 
with my heart at pron, ail fully refined to the 
diſpenſations of Pd, God erat, that af- 
ter having had io many roaions to hare Lite, after 
being agitated with fo many forms, aitcr it has 
even become a burden, that deat, which muſt 
terminate all, may be no more terrible than it 
would have been at that moment. 


By inconceivable care an! vigilance the ſaved 
my life, and lam coneinced the alone could have 
done this. I havc little faith in the {kill of phyſi- 

ciaus, 
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cians, but depend greatly on the aſſiſtance of real 
friends, and am perſuaccd that being eaſy in theſz 
particulars on which our happincis depends, is 
more ſalutary than any other application. If there 


is a ſenſation in life peculiarly deligiitful, we expe- 


rienced it In being reſtored to each other; our 
mutual attachment did not encreate, for that was 
impoſſible, but it became, I know not how, more 
exquilitely tender, freſh ſoftneſs being added to its 
former ſimplicity. I became in a manner her 
work; we got into the habit, though without de- 
ſign, of being continually with each other, and 
enjoying, in ſome meaſure, our whole exiſtence 


together, feeling reciprocally that we were not only 


neceſſary, but entirely ſufficient for each other's 
happineſs. Accuſtomed to think of no ſubject fo- 
reign to ourſelves, our happineſs and all our deſires 
were confined to tht pleaſing and ſingular union, 
which, perhaps, had no equal, which is not, as I 
have before obſerved. love, but a ſentiment inex- 
preſſibly more intimate, neither depending on the 
ſenſes, age or figure, but an aſſemblage of every 
endearing ſenſation that compoſes our rational ex- 
iſtence and which can only ceaſe with our being. 


How was it that this delightful criſis did not ſe- 
cure our mutual felicity for the remainder of her 
| life 


s 
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lie and mine? I have the conſoling conviction, 
that it was not my fault; nay, I am perſuaded, 
the did not wilfully deſtroy it; the invincible pe- 
culiarity of my diſpoſition was doomed ſoon to re- 
gain its empire; but this fatal return was not ſud- 
denly accomplithed, there was, thank Heaven, a 
ſhort, but precious interval, that did not conclude 
by my fault, and which I cannot reproach myſelf 
with having employed amiſs. 


Though recovered from my dangerous illneſs, I 
did not regain my ſtrength; my ſtomaci was 
weak, ſome remains of the fever kept me in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, and the only inclination I was 
ſenſible of, was to end my days near on. io truly 
dear to me; to confirm her in thoſe good reſolu- 
tions ſhe had formed ; to convince her in what con- 
ſiſted the real charms of a happy lite, and, as far 
as depended on me, to render her's fo ; but J fore- 
ſaw, and event felt, that in a gloomy, melancholy 
houſe, the coatinual ſolitude of our tcte-a-tetes 
would at length become too dull and monotonous : 
a remedy preſented itſelf; Madame de Warrens 
had prefcribed milk for me, and inſiſted I ſhould 


take it in the country; I conſented, provided ſhe 


would accompany me; nothing more was neceſſary 
to gain her compliance, and fixing where we 
ſhould 
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ſhould go, was I that renamed to be determined 
on. Our garten (which 1 have be ſore- mentioned) 
was not property i tie country, being lurrounded 
by houfes and tber: porters, and puttetiiag now: 
of thole attractions io avi able in a rural retreat; 
beſides, after the devil of Anet, we had given up 
this place from a mval principles, feeling no 
longer a deſire w gar plarits, and other views 
making us Gt ver the os of that little retreat. 
Improving e ae 1 wind the began to imbibe 
for the town, | propcitd to abaidon it entirely, 
and fettic ovifeives in an aprecable folitude, in 
ſome ſmall houſe, diſtant cnougi from the city to 
avoid the pcerpetuni intruton of her hangers-on. 
She follow. my an ce, and this plan, which her 
good angel ond mine fugoited, mighit fully have 
ſecured our koppincts and tranquility till death had 
divided us-—bur this was not the ſtate we were 
appointed to; Madame de W arrens was deſtined to 
endure all the forrows of indigence and poverty, 
after having paſſed the former part of her life in 
abundance, that the might Jearn to quit it with 
the leſs regret; and mytelf, by an aſſemblage of 
misfortunes of all Kinds, was to become a ſtrixing 
example to thoſe, vio, infpired with a love of 
juſtice and the public good, and truſting too im- 
plicitly to their own innocence, ſhall openly dare 


aſſert 
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aſſert truth to mankind, unf upported by cahals, or 
without having previoully form-:l parties to protect 


them. 


An unhappy fear furniſhed ſome objeCtions to 
our plan: the did not dare to quit her ill-contrived 
houſe, for fear of Vipleatury the proprietor, —— 
„% Your propoſe] retirement is charming,” faid 
fic, „ and much to my tate, but we arc ne— 
ceſitated to remain here. for, on quitting this dun- 
geon, | haze l ing the very means cf life, and 
when theſe fail us ia the woods, we muſt again re— 
turn to ſeck thein in the city. That we may have 
the leaſt pofiidle cane for being reduced to tis ne- 
ceſſity, let us not leave this houte entirclv, but 
pay a ſmall penſion to the Count of , that he 
may continue mine. Let us feck ſome little hahi- 
tation, far enough from the town to be at peace, 
yet near en agli to return when it may appear 
convenient.“ 


This mode was finally adopted; and after ſome 
ſmall ſearch, we fixed at Clhrmnettes, on an citate 
belonging to Ml. de Conzie, at a very ſmall diſ- 
tance from Chambery ; bur as retired and folitary 
as if it had been a hundred leagues off, "The ſpot 
we had concluded on was a valle) between two to- 

lerably 
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Erably high hills, which ran north and ſouth ; af 
the bottom, among the trees and pebbles, ran a 
rivulet, and about the declivity, on either fide, 
were ſcattered a number of houſes, forming alto- 
gether a beautiful retreat for thoſe who love a 
peaceful romantic aſylum. After having examined 
two or three of theſe houſes, we choſe that we 
thought the moſt pleaſing, which was the property 
of a gentleman of the army, called M. Noiret. 
This houſe was in good condition, before it a gar- 
den, forming a terrace ; below that, on the decli- 
vity, an orchard, and on the aſcent, behind the 
houſe, a vineyard ; a little wood of cheſnut trees 
oppoſite; a fountain juſt by, and, higher up the 
hill, meadows ſor the cattle ; in ſhort, every thing 
that could be thought neceſſary for the country re- 
tirement we propoſed toeſtablith. To the beſt of my 
remembrance, we took poſſeſſion of it towards the 
latter end of the Summer of 1736. I was de- 
lighted on going to ſleep there“ Oh!“ ſaid I to 
this dear friend, embracing her with tears of ten- 
derneſs and delight, this is the abode of happineſs 


and innocence, if we do not nd them here toge- 


it will be in vain to ſeek them elſewhere. 


END OF THE FIFTH Book. 
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Hoc erat in wotis : Modus agri nin ita magnut 
Hortus ubi, 53 tefo wicinus tque font; 
Et paululam fylue ſuper bis foret. 


I Cannot add, au#tins atque di meligs fecere ; but 
no matter, the former is enough for my purpoſe ; 
I had no occaſion to have any property there, it 
was ſufficient that I enjoyed it ; for I have long 
ſince both ſaid and felt, that the proprietor and 
poſſeſſor are two very different people, even leaving 
huſbands and lovers out of the queſtion. 


At this moment began the ſhort happineſs of my 
life, thoſe peaceful and rapid moments which have 
given me a right to ſay, I have lived. Precious 
and ever-regretted moments - Ah!] recommence 
your delightful courſe ; paſs more flowly through 
my memory, if poſſible, than you actually did in 
your fugitive ſucceſſion. How ſhall I prolong, ac- 
cording to my inclination, this recital, at once fo 

pleaſing 
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pleaſing and ſimple ? How ſhall J cont. nue to te- 


late the ſame occurrenges, without weary ing ny 
Readers with the repetition, any more than I was 
fatiated with the enjoyment * Again, it all this 
conſiſted of facts, ations or words, I could ſome 
how or other convey an idea of it ; but how fhall 
I deſcribe what was OR id or done, nor even 
tought, but enjoyed, „, without my being able 
to particularize any o ect of my hapgincks 
than the bare idca? 1] rote with the Sun, and was 
happy; I walked, and wos happy; 1 faw Madame 
de Warrens, and was ltawy; 1 quitted her, and 
fill was tappy !—YV hether 1 ramble through 1c 
woods, over the lille, cr ſtrolled along the valley; 
read, was idle, worke.! in tix garden, or gathered 
fruits, happineſs conti ally accompanied me; it 
was fixed on no part ur Oiest, it was within 
me, nor Could ] dpa from it a fiagle moment. 


Nothing that p- Hdd tliat charming; 1 epocha, 
notl ing that 1 did, %, or tought, us cicaped 
my nemory, Ie tire that preceded or followed 
it, I only Ace WW mtorviis, uncyually and 
coniuſeu ; but lune | reren ber all as diſtinctly As 
if it exiſted at this mon, Inagination, which 
in wy your was pr et anticipating the fu- 


ture, bat vow Takes à re courle, makes fome 


ainends 
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amends by theſe charming recollections for the de- 
privation of hope, which I have loſt for ever. L 
no longer ſee any thing in the future that can 
tempt my wiſhes, it is a recollection of the paſt 


alone that can flatter me, and the remembrance ct 


the period I am now deſcribing, is fo true amd 
tively, that it ſometimes makes me happy, even in 
ipight of my misfortunes. 


Qt theſe recollections I ſhall relate one example, 
which may give fome idea of their force and preci- 
tion. "the firſt day we went to ſcp at Char- 
mettes, the way being up- ill, and Madame de 
Warrens rather heavy, the was carried in a chair, 
while 1 followed on ot. Learing the chairmen 
would be fatigued, the got our, at about half-way, 
deſigning to walk the rift of it. As we paſſed 
along, ſhe faw ſomcthing blue in the hedge, and 
faid; © There's ſome periwinkle in flower yet!“ 
had never ſeen any before, nor did I ſtop to exa- 
mine this; my fight is too ſhort to diſtinguiih 
plants on he ground, and | only caſt a look at 
this as I paſſed: an interval of near thirty years 
had elapſed before J ſaw any more periwinkle, at 
leaſt before I obſerved it, when being at Creſher, 
in 1764, with my friend, M. du Peyrou, we went 

Vor. I. F 


up 
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up a ſmall mountain, on the ſummit of which 
there is a level ſpot, called, with reaſon, Beleg,; 
] was then beginning to herbalize ;—walking and 
looking among the bu | es, I exclaimed witt. rap- 
ture, Ah! there's ſome periwinkle“ Du Pey- 
rou, who perceived my tranſport, was ignorant cf 
the cauſe, but will ſome day be informell, I hor , 
on reading tis. Ihe Reader may judge by this 
impreſſion, wade by fo fall an incident, what an 
ec mult le been produced by every occur— 
;CICE of that THaC, 


Nleantime, the vir of the country did not re- 
tere my health; J was lunguiſhing, and became 
more to; J could not endure milk, and was obiic ed 
to Gfcominue the uſe of it. Water was at this 
time the ſho: oP ne remedy for cvery comphant; 
necordingly 1 entered on a courſe of it, and fo in- 
difcrcetly, that it almoſt releaſed inc, not only 
from my i!llnefs, but alſo from my Lfe. the wer 
J drank was rather hard and diftculr co pats, as 
water from mountains ge ny tz; in thoit, I 
managed fo wel', {ac 1 the county of two mo TED 
] totally ruined wy fiymach, wiich ung that ture 
had been very good, and no ben 8 * PR 91 
thing properly, had no reaſon to expull a te. 

At 
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At this time an accident happened, as ſingular in 
itſelf as in its ſublequent conſequences, which can 
only terminate with my exiſtence. 


One morning, being no worſe than uſual, while 
putting up the leat of a ſmall tible, I felt a fud- 
den, and almoſt inconceivable revolution tmraugh— 


out my whole frame. 1 krow not how to deferite 


it better than as a kind of tempeſt, wich tuldenly 


roſe in my vlood, and firead ina moment over 
every part of iny body. XIy arteries bein bheatin 
ſo violently, that | not only felt their motten, but 
even heard it, particularly that of tne carotile-, at- 
tended by a loud novie in my cars, which was Gf 
three, or rather four, diſtinct linde. tor inſtance, 
firſt, a grave, hollow buzzing; then a more d. 
ſtinct murmur, lite the running of water; the: 

an extremely tharp hifhag, attended by the beating 
I have before mentioned, and whate throhs | could 
eaſily count, without feeling inv pulte, or putting, 
a hand to any part of my body. J His internal tu- 
mult was fo violent, that it has im .red my auricu- 
lar organs, and rendered me, from that time, not 
entirely deaf, but hard of heating, 


My furprive and fear may eaiily be conceived , 
imagining it was the firoke of death, 1 went to 
F 2 bed, 
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bed, and the phyſician being ſent for, trembling 
with apprehenſion, I related my cafe, judging it 
paſt all cure. I believe the Doctor was of the 


ſame opinion; however, he performed his office, 


running over a long ſtring of cauſes and effects 
beyond my comprehenſion, after which, in con- 
ſequence of this ſublime theory, he ſet about, in 
anima vili, the experimental part of his art, but 
the means he was pleaſed to adopt in order to ef- 
fe a cure were ſo troubleſome, diſguſting, and 
followed by ſo little effect, that I ſoon diſcontinued 
it, and after ſome weeks, finding 1 was neither 
better or worſe, left my bed, and returned to my 
uſual method of living ; but the beating of my 
arteries and the buzzing in my ears, has never 
quitted me a moment during the thirty years which 
have elapſed ſince that time. 


Till now I had been a great fleeper, but a total 
privation of repoſe, vith the other alarming ſymp- 
toms which have accompanied it, even to this 
time, perſuaded me I had but a ſhort time to live. 
This idea tranquilized me for a time : I became 
leſs anxious about a cure, and being perſuaded 
J could not prolong lite, determined to employ 
the remainder of it as uſefully as poſſible.— 
This was praCticable by a particular indulgence of 
Nature, 


—_ — — — — 
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Nature, which, in this melancholy ſtate, exempted 
me from ſuffcri2gs which it might have been fup- 
poſed I fhoulki have experienced. I was incomimoded 
by the noiſe, but fel: no pain, nor was it accompanied 
by any habicual inconvenience, except nocturnal 
wakefulnefs, and at all times, a ſhorticis of breath, 
which is not violent enough to be called an aſthma, 
but was troubleſoine when J attempted to run, or 
uſe any degree of exertion. 


This accident, which ſcemct to threaten the diſſo- 
lution of my body, only killed my paſſions, and 1 
have reaſon to thank Heaven for the happy effect 
produced by it on my ſoul. I can truly ſay, I only 
began to live when 1 conſidered myſelf as entering 
the grave, for eſtimating thoſe things I was quit- 
ting at their real value, I began to employ myſelf 
on nobler objects; namely, by anticipating thoſe I 
hoped ſhortly to have the contemplation of, and 
which I had hitherto too much neglected. I had 
often made light of religion, but was never totally 
devoid of it; conſequently it coſt me leſs pain to 
employ my thoughts on that ſubject, which is ge- 
nerally thought melancholy, though highly pleaſ- 
ing to thoſe who make it an object of hope and 
confolation ; Madame de Warrens, therefore, was 
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more ulcful to me on this occaſon than aii the 
theologians :n the world would have been. 


She, who breug!:t every thing into a {viem, 
had not failed to do as much by religo we tins 
ſyſtem Was compaled of Kieas tot bore noafanity 
to each other. Some were extreme! cool, and 
others very ridiculous, being mate up of {unti- 
ments proceeding from her diipolition, ol 17 ju— 
dices derived irom education. Xlen, in ger-rol, 
make God like themſelves ; the virtuous make 
him good, and the profligate make him wicked ; 
ill-tempered and bilious devotces fee nothing 
but Hell, becauſe they would willingly damn 
all mankind, while loving and gentle fouls diſbe- 
heve it altogether ; and one of the aſtoniſhments I 
could never overcome, is to ice the good Fenelon 
ſpeak of it in his Telemachus as if he really gave 
credit to it; but I hope he lied in that particular, 
for, however ſtrict lie might be in regard to truch, 
a Biſhop abſolutely muſt lie ſometimes. Madame 
de Wartens ſpoke truth with me, and that foul 
made up without gall, who could not imagine a 
revengeful and ever angry God, ſaw only clemency 
and forgiveneſs, where devotces beſtowed inflexible 
juſtice and eternal puniſhment. | 

She 


—— 
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She frequently laid there would be ng fuſtice in 
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„ PLACE Ui with tie {72084 ti de had cone 
ſo; aad we muſt really allow, that both in this 
world and the nextt, he wicked are very trouble- 
ſome company. 


It is ciearly ſeen that tie dr unẽůZ of original fin 
and the rede: mption of mankind is deſtroyed by this 
ſyſtem ; conſequently, that tie baſis of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, as generally feccived, is ſhaken, and 
tliat the Cathollc ſa ch cannot ſubſiſt with theſe prin- 


ciples; Madame de Warrens, notwitliſtanding, was 


a good Catholic, or pretenced at leaft to be one, 
and certainly deſired to become ſuch, but it ap- 
peared to her that the ſeriſ tures were too literally 


and harſhly explained, ſuppoting that all we read 


of everlaſting torments were figurative tiweaten- 
ings, and the death of Jeſus Chriſt an example 
of charity truly divine, vihich ſhould teach man- 

2 kind 
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kind to love God and each other; in a word, taith- 
ful to the religion the had embraced, ſhe acquict- 
ced in all its profe ions of faith, but on a diſcuſſion 
of cach particular article, it was plain the thought 
diametrically oppoſite to that Church whoſe doc- 
trines ſhe profeſſed to believe. In theſe cafes the 
cxhibited ſimplicity of heart, a frankneis more clo- 
quent than ſophiſtry, which frequently embarraſ- 
ſed her confeſſor; for ſhe diſguiſed nothing from 
him. I am a good Catholic,” ſhe would ſay, 
and will ever remain fo; I adopt with all the pow- 
ers of my foul the deciſions of our holy Mother 
Church; I am not miſtreſs of my faith, but I am of 
my will, which I ſubmit to you without reſerve; 
I will endeavour to believe all, what can you re- 
quire more?“ 


Had there beenno Chriſtian morality eſtabliſhed, 
I am perſuaded ſhe would have lived asif regulated 
by its principles, ſo perfectly did they ſeem to ac- 
cord with her diſpoſition. - She did every thing 
that was required; and ſhe would have done the 
fame had there been no ſuch requiſition : but all 
this morality was ſubordinate to the principles of 
of M. Tavel, or rather ſhe pretended to ſee no- 
thing in religion that contradicted them; thus ſhe 
would have favoured twenty lovers in a day, with - 
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out any idea of a crime, her conſcience being no 
more moved in that particular than her paſſions.— 
I know that a number of devotees are not more 
ſcrupulous, but the ditference is, they are ſeduced 
by conſtitution, ſhe was blinded by her ſophiſins. 
In the midſt of converſations the moſt alteQting, I 
might ſay the moſt edifying, ſhe would touch on 
this ſubject, without any chance of air or manner. 
and without being ſenſible of any contradiction in 
her opinions; ſo much was ſhe perſuaded that our 
reſtrictions on that head are merely political, and 
that any perſon of ſenſe might interpret, apply, or 
make exceptions to them, without any danger of of- 
fending the Almighty. 


Though I was far enough from heing of the ſame 
opinion in this particular, I conſeſa I dared not com- 
bat her's ; indeed, as I was ſituated, it would have 
been putting myſeif in rather aukward circum- 
ſtances, ſince I could only have ſought to eſtabliſh 
my opinion for others, myſelf being an exception. 
Beſides, I entertained but little hopes of making her 
alter her's, which never had any great influence on 
her conduct, and at the time I am ſpeaking of none; 
but I have promiſed faithfully to deſcribe her prin- 
ciples, and I will perform my engagement now 
return to myſelf, | 

1 Finding 
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Finding in her all thoſe ideas J had occaſion for 
to ſecure me from the fears of death and its future 
conſequences, | urew confidence and ſecurity from 
this ſource; my attachment became more warm 
than ever, and | would willingly have trantmiiad 
to her my whole exiftence, which feemed ready 
to abandoi; me. From this redoubled attachment, 
a perſuaſion that I had but a ſhort time to live, 
and profound {ccurity on my future flute, arcle an 
habitual and cven pleaſing ſerenity, witich calming 
every paſſion that extends our hopes and tears, made 
me enjoy without inquietade or concern we few 
days which I imagined remained for me. What 
contributed to render them full more agrecable 
was an endeavour to encourage het ring whe for 
the country, by every amuſement | could poſlibly 


deviſe, wiſhing to attach her to lier garden, 


poultry, pigeons and cows : I ante! myſelf with 
them, and theſe little occupations, which employed 
my-time without injuring my tranquility, were 
more ſervicable than a mil: diet. or all che reme- 
dies beſtowed on my poor ſhattered machine, even 
to effecting the utmoſt poſſible re eſtabiiſhment 
of it, 


Thevintage and gathering in our fruit employed 
the remainder cf the year ; we became more and 
more 


— 
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„ «ac: to a ruſtic life, and the ſociety of 

\cighbours. We ſaw the approach of 

yith regret, and returned to the city as i 

to exile, To me tl:is return was particu- 

iy gloomy, who never expected fo fee the return 

# ſpring, and thought I tek an everlaſting leave 

of Charmettes. 1 did not quit it without kiſting 

the very carth and trees, caſting hack many a Willt- 
ful look as I went toward Chambery. 


Having left my ſcholars for fo long a time, and 
loſt my reliſu for tie amuſements of the tan, Iſel- 
dom went cut, converiing only with Madame de 
Wiarrens, and a Monticur Salomon, uho had lately 
become our phyũlcian. te was an honeſt nan, of 
god underitandi ig, a great Carteſian, ipoke toitr- 
abl / well on the ſy item cf the world, and vhe 
agreeable inſtructive converfations were more ler- 

icabie than his preſcriptions, I could never bear 
dat f50!ifh tri al mode of converſation vchich is fo 
'-rali7 adopted, but uſeful, iniſtcuctlee diſcourſe 
s given me great pleaſure, nor was I ever 
rd to join in it. I was much pleaſed with 

J. Sulom on ; it appeared to me, that when 
my, [anticipated the -cquilitien of that 

- 1415 tout would enjey 
Ge. 3. The inclina- 

t. on 
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tion I had for him extended to the ſubjects he treat- 
ed on, and | began to look after books which might 
better enable me to underſtand his diſcourſe. Thoſe 
which mingled devotion with ſcience were moſt 
agreeable to me, particularly Port Royal's Oratory, 
and I began to read, or rather to devour them. One 
fell into my hands written by Father Lami, called, 
Entretiens fur les Sciences, which was a kind of in- 
troduction to the knowledge of thoſe books it treated 
of. I read it over a hundred times, and refolved 
to make this my guide ; in ſhort, I found (notwith- 
ſtanding my ill ſtate of health) that I was irreſiſta- 
bly drawn towards ſtudy, and though looking on 
each day as the laſt of my life, read with as much 
avidity as if conſcious I was to live for ever. 


I was aſſured that reading would injure me; but 


on the contrary, I am rather inclined to think it 
was ſerviceable, not only to my ſoul, but alſo tomy 
body; for this application, which ſoon became de- 
lightful, diverted my thoughts from my diſorders, 
and I ſoon found myſelf much leſs affected by them. 
It is certain, however, that nothing gave me abſo- 
lute eaſe, but having no longer any acute pain, I 
became accuſtomed to languiſhment and wakeful- 
neſs; to thinking inſteadof acting; in ſhort, I look- 
ed on the gradual and flow decay of my body as ine- 

yitably 
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vitably progreſſive, and only to be terminated by 
death. 


This opinion not only detached me from al! 
the vain cares of life, but delivered me from the im- 
portunity of medicine, to which, hitherto, | had 


' been forced to ſubmit, though contrary to my in- 


clination. Salomon, being convinced that his drugs 
were unavailable, ſpared me the diſagreeable taik of 
taking them, and contented] himſelf with amuſing 
the grief of my poor Madame de Warrens by fome 
of thoſe harmloſs preparations, which ſerve to flat- 
ter the hopes of the patient, and keep up the credit 
of the Doctor. I diſcontinued the ſtrict regimen I 
had latterly obſerved, reſumed the uſe of wine, and 
lived in every reſpect like a man in perfect health, 
as faras my ſtrength would permit, only being care- 
ful to run into no exceſs; I even began to go out 
and viſit my acquaintance, particularly M. de Con- 
zie, whole converſation was extremely pleaſing 
to me. Whether it ſtruck me as heroic to ſtudy 
to my laſt hour, or that ſome hopes of life yet lin- 
gered in the bottom of my heart, I cannot tell, but 
the apparent certainty of death, far from relaxing 
my inclination for improvement, ſeemed to ani- 
mate it, and | haſtened to acquire knowledge for 
the other world, as if convinced I ſhould only poſ- 

ſeſs 
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ſeſs that nortion I could cory 1 + 

liking to 1. pot a beo, v 

Bouchard, WIe h was frequen 4 b. 

letters. and as tic fpring (wiz e519: 14 | 
expected to {co a; am) was approac in, it, 
myſelf with f ine boos for Chara os, in ca 
ſhould have the haj *mofs to return there, 


I had that hapincis, ara enjoyed it io te vt-= 
moſt extent. "Ihe reoture with which i ſaw re 
trees put out tir H it ue 15 ex; retuble! 19 
return of ipring ſeemed to we len de 
grave into Paradiſe. i he fnhow vas 
ground hen we leit eur dun, 2011 un 2 
Charmettes, to enz joy tho frſt varblings of the 
nl 
it is really ſuiguler, the fron tis tine Ie er ex- 


niglitingale. Lu,. tron ht © o mor of dying, ; 
perienccd any da SNQer. us Lincts tw ihe co UNETY, 1 

have ſuftercd greatly, but never ept ray bed, and 

have often ſaid to tho about me, on lading my = 

ſelf worſe tian ordinacy, Should you {{. me at 

the point of deatu, carry me der * TON Of an 
cak, and I promiſe you I ſhali recover, 


Though weak, I reſumed my country oceuna- 
tions, as far a, my ſtrength would hegnit, aul con- | 
ceived a real grief at not being able © manage our | 
garden 


i ah 1} 


z tor | could not take five or fix 
„e within being out of breath 
« di peripiration: „Hen! ſtooped the 
0 e/ouol 4. andthe ble il new with tuch vio- 
I, o my lead, trat | was inttantly obliged to 
ſt. M Might. Brinn, terct hte, contined to leſs 
fal. eine nog ments, | bufied mytclt about the 
dove 2, hid war f ples with it, that I ſome- 
times patici .everal ours there without feeling a 
moinent's we. warts, The pigeon is very timid 
and difficult to tun yet 1 intpired mine with fo 
much confulence tiat they flowed me every where, 
letting me catch thein ut pleaſure, nor could I ap- 
pear in the gacdem witwout having two or three on 
my arms or head in an mf ant, and notwithſtand- 
ing the pleatiuro i took in them, tiieir company be- 
came ſo troubiclume that 1 was obliged to leſſen the 
familiarity. I have een taken great picaſure in 
taming animal:, particularly thole that are wild 
and fearful. It appeare:l delightful to me to in- 
ſpire them with a contidence which J took care 
never to abuſe, wiſhing them to love me freely. 


I have already menticncd that 1 purchaſed ſome 
books: I Cid not forget to read thein, but in a 
manner more proper io fatigue than inftruct me. 
I imagincd that to read a book profitably, it was 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be acquainted with every branch of 
knowledge it even mentioned; tar from thinking 
that the author did not do this himſelf, but drew 
aſſiſtance ſrom other books, as he miglit fee occa- 


ſion. Full of this filly idea, | was ſtopped every 
moment, obliged to run from one book to another, 
and ſometimes, before I could reach the tenth page 
of that I was ſtudying, found it neceſſary to turn 
over a whole library. I was [> attached to this ri- 
diculous method, that 1 loſt a prodigious deal of 
time, and had bewildered my head to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I was hardly capable of doing, ſeeing, 
or comprehending any thing. I fortunately per- 
ceived, at length, that I was in the wrong road, 
which would entangle me in an inextricable laby- 
rinth, and quitted it before 1 was irrevocably loſt. 


When a perſon has any real taſte for the ſciences, 
the firſt thing he perccives in the purſuit of them, 
is, that connection by which they mutually at- 
tract, aſſiſt, and enlighten each other, and that it 
is impoſſible to attain one without the aſſiſtance of 
the reſt. Though the human underſtanding can- 
not graſp all, and one muſt ever be regarded as the 
principal object, yet if the reſt are totally neglected, 
the favourite ſtudy is generally obſcure ; J was 
convinced that my reſolution to improve was good 

and 
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and uſeful in itſelf, but that it was neceſſary I 


thould change my metiiod ; I, therefore, had re- 


courſe to the Encyclopedia, | began by a diſtri- 
bution of the general mafs of human knowledge 
into its various branches, but ſoon diſcovered that 
[ muſt purſue a direct contrary courſe, that | muſt 
take cach ſeparately, and trace it to that point where 
it united with the reſt: thus ] returned to the gene- 
ral ſynthetical method, but returned thither with 
a conviction that I was going right. Meditation 
ſupplied the want of knowledge, and a very natu- 
ral reflection gave ſtrength to my reſolutions, 
which was, that whether I lived or died, I had no 
time to loſe; for having learned but little before 
the age of five-and-twenty, and then reſolving to 
learn every thing, was engaging to employ the fu- 
ture time profitably. I was ignorant at what point 
accident or death might put a period to my endea- 
vours, and reſolved at all events to acquire with the 
utmoſt expedition ſome idea of every ſpecies of 
knowledge, as well to try my natural diſpoſition, 


as to judge for myſelf what moſt deſerved cultiva- 
tion. 


In the execution of my plan, I experienced an« 
other advantage, which I had never thought of; 
this 
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find it ime lbic to emvloy n, 


half a4 it ur do- 
getier intently oh any one ſabhiect; particul 44% 
while following another pe. .: „as, for: it as 
frequent iy happ:icd thet 1 L pur tus! 

for a auch longer perid witti tate. Aiter 
reading a few pics ef ar- with tf apiuli- 
cation, my underfancuy is beveitecree, and 
ſhould I obſtinately continue, I tire n ſelf to no 
purpole, a ſtupefaction ſches me, ail I am no 
longer conſcious of what I read; but in a fuc<cf- 
ſion of various ſubjects, one relieves me ft 
fatigue of the other, and without finding re? 2 
neceſſary, I can follow them with pleaſure. 


I took advantage of this obſervation in t':e plan 
of my ſtudies, taking care to intermingle them in 
ſuch a manner, that I was never weary : it is true 
that domeſtic and rural concerns furniſhed many 
pleaſing relaxations ; but as my engernelz for im- 
provemeut encreaſed, I contrived to find opportu- 
nities for my ſtudies, frequently employing myſelf 
about two things at the fame time, without re- 
flecting that both were conſcquently neglected, 
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In rioting fo. many trifing details. which de- 
light me. but frequently tire my read-r, l make 
ul 0 the caution to tipprels a great number, 
though, perhavs, he woulk? have no dea of this, if 
I "To 


Qi zag)” , 1 Teo! Meet Wit! 


not tale care to inform him cf it: for ex- 


Woature all the dinurent 


. $ [ {46 oO! dei! 1 1 — ait „tien of my tinie, 
in ſuch a manner as te, molt cy the utrooult „rot 
and ple:fure. I may fv. nt the portion vi my 
lic winch | pied in Qs tlrement, THOU in 
continu} ill hate: was Cat in which 1 was leaſt 
idle, or leaft werried, Io or three months were 
thvs emploved in d {covering the bent of my ge- 
nius; meantime, I e.noved, in the fineſt ſcaſon of 
the vear, and in a ſot it rendered delightful, the 
chorn s cf a lite whote worth I was fo highly ſen- 
ſible of, in a ſociety as free as it was charming; if 
an union fo perfect, and the extenſive knowledge 
I purpoſe to acquire, can be called fociety. It 
{c>.ned to me as if | alrcady poſſeſſed the improve- 
mens I was only in purſuit of; or rather better, 
j:..ce the pleaſure of learning conſlituted a great 
pait of my happineſs. 


I maſt pris over theſe particulars, which were to 
me the keighth of enjoymcnt, but are too trivial to 
bear repeating: indeed, true happineſs is indeſcriba- 

ble, 


1 


ble, it is only to he felt, and this conſciouſneſs of 

telicity is proportionably more, the lef> able we are 

to deſcribe it; becaute it docs not abſolutely reſult 

from a conc. uric of avoutable incidents, but is an 
affection of the mind itfelf. I am frequently 
guilty of repetitions, but ſhould be infinitely more 
o did I repeat tie func ting as often as it recurs 
with pleaſure to my mind. When, at length, my 
yaciable mode of life was reduced toa more uniform 
coui ſe, the following was nearly the diſtribution of 
time which I adopted. I rofe every morning before 
the ſun and paſſed through a neighbouring orchard 
into a pleafant path, which, running by a vineyard, 
Id towards Chambery. While walking I offered 
up my prayers, not by a vain motion of the lips, 
but a fincere elevation of my heart, to the Great 
Author of delightful nature, whoſe beauties were 
fo charmingly ſpread out before me ! I never love 
to pray in a chamber; it ſeems to me that the walls 
and all the little workmanſhip of man, interpoſes 
between God and myſelf: I love to contemplate 
him in his works, which elevate my foul, and raiſe 
my thoughts to him. My prayers were pure, Ican 
affirm it, and therefore worthy to be heard :— 
I aſked for myſelf and her from whom my thoughts 
were never divided, only an innocent and quiet life, 
exempt from vice, forrow and want; I prayed that 
we 
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we might die the death of the juſt, and partake 
their lot hercaſter: for the reit, it was rather admi- 
ration and contemplation than requeſt, being ſatis- 
fed that the beſt means to obtain at is neceſſary 
from the giver of every perfect good, is rather to 
deſerve tian to ſolicit. Returning fromm my walk, 1 
lengtliendd the way by taking a round-about path, 
ſtill contemplating with carneſtnc's and delight the 
beautiful ſcenes with which 1 was ſurroundcea, 
tnoſe only objects that never fatinue either the eye 
or the heart. As I] approached our habitation I 
looked forward to fee it Madame de Ma rens was 
ſtirring, and when J perceived her thutte;s open, 
even ran with joy towards the houſe; it they were 
yet ſhut | went into the garden, to wut their open = 
ing, amuſing myſelf, meantime, by a retrofpection 
of what I had read the precerling eveninz, or in 
gardening. The moment the ſhutter drew back J 
haitened to embrace her, frequently halt ail-ep ; 
and this ſalute, pure as it was affect onate, even 
from its innocence poſſeſſed à charm which the 
ſenſes can never beſtow. We uſually break faſted 
on milk-coftee; this was the time of day when 
we had moſt leiſure, and when we chatted 
with the greateſt freedom. "Fhele fittings, which 
were uſually pretty long, have given me a fond- 
nels for breakfaſts, and I iafin.tely prefer thoſe 


of 
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of England, or Switzerland, which are con 

d red as a meal at which all the family 
ble, than thoſe of France, where t! 
faſt alone in their ſeveral avart.ne-35.ts, 
frequently have none at all. ren how 
paſied in diſcourſe, I weat to my it till « 


beginning with fome p iiloſop't.0o work, t- + ; 
the logic of Port-Roval, Locke's Ellas, ' 
branche, Leibtnitz. D ſcartes. &. . I fwor 4 
tat theſe outiiors 3 r. tratlict eac r. 
and forme the chimerical project of rec 4 Og 
them; hien coſt me much labour aid lo. une, 
bewillering my heal wit'hut = Df: At 
tenth (renouncing 045 idea) | adopt e infi- 
nitely more profitable, to whic'i | att all the 
proxaels | have jn:ce made, netwir' aing the 
defects of my capacity; for "tis cet... I hat very 
I ttle fer ſtat; On reading can aut , acquired f 


2 habit of 5 all his cas, thou lungen 18 
my on or thoſe ef any other wr ter fo int re 
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niencies, but it ſuccceded in furniſhing me with a 
fund of inſtruction. Having paſſed ſome years in 
thinking after others, without reflection, and al- 
moſt without reaſoning, | found myſelt poflc!- 
ſed of ſaſkcient materials to {-t about thinking on 
my own account, and When journeys or butine's 
deprived me of the oppo: tunities, of confulting 
books, | amuſed mvſelf wah recoilecting and com- 
paring what I had read, weig ing every Opto on 
the balance of reafem, and frequent judging my 
maſters. "Thovzh it was late heiore I began to 
exerciſe my judicial tacultic:. 1 have not diſeg- 
vered that they ha! lot their vigour ; and on pur» 
liſhing my own ideas, '1ave never been 200 tied of 


being a ſervile diſciple, or of frcaring 77 ue 


glei. 


From theſe ſt qies | paſſe to the J-ments of ge- 
ometrv, tor | rover we 2t wather, toroiny ny weak 
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made ſome progreſs, I peruſed Father Reynaud's 
Science of Calculation, and then his Analyſis De- 
monſtrated ; but I never went far enough tho- 
roughly to underſtand the application of algebra to 
geometry. I was not pleaſed with this method of 
performing operations by rule, without knowing 
what I was about: reſolving geometrical problems 
by the help of equations ſeemed like playing a tune 
by turning round a handle. The firſt time I found 
by calculation that the ſquare of a binocular figure 


was compoſed of the ſquare of cach of its parts, and 


double the product of one by the other, though con- 
vinced that my multiplication was right I could 
not be ſatisfied till I had made and examined the 
figure: not but I admired algebra when applied to 
abſtract quantities, but when uſed to demonſtrate 
dimenſions, | wiſhed to fee the operation, and un- 
leſs explained by lines could not rightly comprehend 
it, 


After this came Latin: it was my moſt painful 
ſtudy, and in which I never made any great pro- 
greſs. I began by Port-Roya!'s Rudiments, but 
without ſucceſs; I loſt myſelf in a crowd of rules; 
and in ſtudying the laſt forgot all that preceded it. 
A ſtudy of words is not calculate for a man with- 
out memory, and it was principally an engeavour 

to 
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to make my memory more retentive, that urged 
me obſtinately to perſiſt in this ſtudy, which at 
length I was obliged to rclinquith, As I under- 
ſtood enough to read an caſy author by the aid of a 
dictionary, | followed that method, and found it 
ſucceed tolerably well. I likewiſe applied myſelf to 
tranſlation, not by writing, but mentally, and by 
exerciſc and perteverance attuned to road Latin au- 
thors caſily, but have never been ae to ſpeak or 
write that language, which bas trequently embar- 
: i kitow not 


raſſed me when hate fatal! 51 


by what means) Carole amo” inen Gf istteis. 
Another inconventence that ar! from tlie niet. 

ter of learning is, that l never under proj dy, 

much leſs the rules of vert thention : vet. anni 


to underſtand the harmony of ric langunge, th 
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in proſe and verſe, I have mate ina 
obtain it, but am convinced, tliat wit tent a nate r 
it is almoſt impoſtible, Having larned the come 
poſition of the hexaumetr, witch is the catictt of 
all veries, 1 had the patience to meaſure out the 
greater part of Virgil into fegt and quantity, and 
whenever I was dubious whether « f liable was long 
or thort, immediately conſulted my Virgil. It 


may eaſily be conceived that I ran into mar r- 


rors, in conſequence of thoſe licences permitted by 
Vor. Il. G 


the: 
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the rules of verſification; and it is certain, that if 
there is an advantage in ſtudying alone, there are 
alſo great inconveniencies and inconceivable labour, 
as | have experienced more than any one. 


At twelve 1 quitted my books, and if dinner 
was not ready, paid my friends, the pigeons, a viſit, 
or worked in the garden till it was, and when I 
heard myſelf called, ran very willingly, and with 
a good appetite, to partake of it, for it is very 
remart.able, that let me be ever fo indiſpoſed, 
my appetite never fails. Wedined very agreeably, 
chatting of our affairs till Mzdame de Warrens 
could eat. Two or three times a week, when it 
was fine, we drank our coffee in a cool ſhady ar- 
bour behind the houſe, that I had decorated with 
hops, and which was very refreſhing during the 
heat. We uſually paſſed an hour in viewing our 
flowers, and vegetabics, or in converiations rela- 
tive to our manner of life, which greatly increaſed 
the pleaſure of it. I had anorher little family at 
tac end of the garden; thete were ſeveral hives of 
bees, which I never failed to viiit once a day, and 
was frequently accompanied by Madame de War- 
rens. I was greatly intereſted in their labour, and 
amuſed myſelt in ſeeing them return to the hives, 
their littlethighs ſo loaded with the precious ſtore that 

they 
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they could hardly walk. At firſt curioſity made 
me indiſcreet, and they ſtung me ſeveral times, but 
afterwards, we were ſo wellacquainted, that, let me 
approach as near as I would, they never moleſted 
me, though the hives were full and the bees ready 
to ſwarm. At theſe times I have been ſurrounded, 
having them on my hands and face without appre- 
hending any danger. All animals are diſtrufiful 
of man, and with reaſon, hut when once aſſured 
he does not mean to injure them, their contulonce 
becomes ſo great that he mult be wort than a bar- 
barian who abuſes it. 


After this I returned to mv books: but my after- 
noon employment ought rather to bear the name 
of recreation and amuſement, than labour or ſtudy, 
I have never been able to bear application atter din- 
ner, and in general any kind of attention is painful 
to me during the heat of the day. 1 employed my- 
{elf 'tis true, but without reſtraint or rule, and read 
without ſtudying. What I moſt attended to, at 
theſe times, was hiſtory and geography, and as 
theſe did not require intenſe application, made as 
much progreſs in them as my weak memory would 
permit. I had an inclination to ſtudy Father Pe- 
tau, and launched into the gloom of cronology, 
but was diſguſted at tlie critical part, which I found 
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had neither bottom or banks; this made me prefer 
the more exact meaſurement of time by the courſe 
of the celeſtial bodies. I ſhould even have contracted 
a fondncls for aſtronomy, had I been in poſſeſſion of 


inſtruments, but was obliged to content myſelf with 


foie of the elements of that art, learned from books, 
21id a few rude obſcrvations made with a tcleſcope, 
ſj- Totem only to give me a general ideaof the ſitu- 
tion ot. the heavenly bodies; for my ſhort ſight is 
inſufcient to diſtinguiſh the ars without the help 
of a glaſs. 


{ recolle& an adventure on this ſuhject the re- 
membrance of which has often diverted me. I had 
bought a celeſtial planiſphere to ſtudy the conſtella- 
tions by, and having axed it on a frame, when the 
nights were fine, and the ky cicar, I went intothe 
garden; and fixing the frame on four ſticks, ſome- 
thing higher than mytelt, which I drove into the 
ground, turned the planiſphere downwards, and 
contrived to light it by means of a candle (which I 
put in a pail to prevent the wind from blowing 
it out) and then placed in the center of the abuye- 
mentioned four ſupporters; this done, | examined 
the ſtars with my glaſs, and, from time to tine, re- 
ferring to my planiſphere, endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
the various conſtcllations. I think 1 have before 

obſerved 
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obſerved that our garden was on a terrace, and lay 


open to the on One nieht, ſome country peo- 


ple paſting very late, ase me in a moſt groteſque 
habit, bulily employed in tneſe obſervations : the 
light, which ſtruck dir. City on the planitphere, pro- 
ceeding from a cauſe they coul not divine: (the 
candle being concealed by the tics of the pail) the 
four ſtakes, ſupporting a large payer, marked over 
with various uncouth figures, with the motion of 
the teleſcope, which they fay turning backwards 
and forwards, gave the whole an air of conjuration 
that ſtruck them with horror and amazement. My 
figure was by no means calculated to diſpel their 
fears; a flapped hat put on over my night-cap, and 
a ſhort cloak about my ſhoulders (which Madame 
de Warrens had obliged me to put on) preſented in 
their idea the image of a real for.erer. Being near 
midnight, they made no doubt bat this was the be- 
ginning of ſome diabo!ical aſſembly, and having no 
curioſity to pry fart ier into theſe :ayſteries, they 
fled with all poſſihle ipecd, awakened their neigh- 
bours, and deſcribed this moſt Creadtful viſion. The 
ſtory ſpread fo faſt, that the next day the whole 
neighbourhood was informed that a noCurna! at- 
ſembly of witches was held in the garden that be- 
longed to Moniieur Noiret, and I am ignorant what 
miglit hive been the conſequence of tis rumour, is 
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one of the countrymen whohad been witneſs to my 
conjurations had not the ſaine day carried his com- 
plaint to two Jeſuits, who frequently came to viſit 
us, and who, without knowing the foundation of 
the ſtory, undeceived and ſatisfied them. Theſe Je- 
ſuits told us the whole affair, and I acquainted them 
with the cauſe of it, which altogether furniſhed us 
with a hearty laugh. However, I reſolved tor the 
future to make my obſervations without light, and 
conſult my planiſphere in the houſe. "Thoſe who 
have read Venetian magic, in the Letters from the 
Alcuntain, may find that I long ſince had the repu- 
tation of being a conjurer. 


Such was the life I led at Charmettes when I had 
no rural employments, for they ever had the prefer- 
ence, and in thoſe that did net exceed my ſtrength, 
I worked like apeaſant; but my extreme weakneſs 
left me little except the will; beſides, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, I wiſhed to do two things at once, 
and therefore did neither well. I obſtinately per- 
liſted in forcing my m2mory to retain a great deal 
by heart, and for that purpoſe I always carried ſome 
book with me, which, while at work, I ſtudied with 
inconceivable labour. I was continually repeating 
ſomething, and am really amazed that the fatigue 
of theſe vain and continual efforts did not render 

me 
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me entire ly ſtupid. I muſt have ſcarned and re- 
learned the F.clogues of N irgi] twenty times over, 
though at this time I cannot recollect a ſingle line 
of them. | have loſt or ſpoiled a great number of 
books by a cuſtom I had of carrying them with me, 
into the dove-houſe, the garden, orchard, or vine- 
yard, when, being buſy about ſomething elſe, I 
laid my book at the foot of a tree, on the hedge, or 
the fuſt place that came to hand, and frequently 
left them there, finding them a fortnight after, per- 
haps, rotted to pieces, or eaten by the ants or ſnails; 
and this ardour for learning, became fo far a mad- 
neſs, that it rendered me almoſt ſtupid, and I was 


perpetually muttering ſome paſſage or other to my- 
ſelf. 


The writings of Port-Royal, and thoſe of the 
Oratory, being what I mcſt read, had made me 
half a Janſeniſt, and, notwithſtanding all my con- 
fidence, their harſh theology ſometimes alarmed 
me. A dread of hell, which till then J had never 
much apprehended, by little and little diſturbed my 
ſecurity, and had not Madame de Warrens tran- 
quiliſed my foul, would at length have been too 
much for we. My confeſſor, who was het's like- 
wife, contributed all in his power to keep up. 
my hopes, This was a Jeſuit, named Father 
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Jleinet; a good, wiſe, old man, whoſe memory ! 
(hi ever hold in vencration. Though a Jeſuir, 
„e had the ſimplicity of a clüld, and his manners, 
dels relaxed than gentle, were precifely what was 
noveliory to balance t:e melancholy unprefitons 
woe on me by fanſeniſm. This good man, and 
luis coropanion, Father Coppier, came trequently to 
viiit us at Charmettes, though tne road was very 
rei ad tedions for wen of their age. Theſe 
V:ilts were very co; ortable to me, which may the 
Almighty return t& ter ſouls, for ties were fo old 
but cannot fuppole them vetliving. I fometimes 
vert to ſce them at Chambery, by degrees got 
aviauued ot heir convent, and had free acceſs to 
the library. the remenbrance of that happy time 
is fo connected with th: rien gt thoſe Jeſuits, that 
love one cn account of the other, aul though I 
have ever thous!t their dectrines Canzcrous, could 
never nud mytclt in a dilpotition to kate dien cor- 


dially 


I ſhould like to know wu ther there ever pafled 
ſuch childiſh notions in the hearts of other men as 
ſometimes do in mine. In the miditot my ſtudius, 
and of a life as innocent as man could lead, not- 
withſtanding every perſuaſion to the contrary, the 
dread of hell frequently tormented me. I aſked 
mylelt, 
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myſelf, © What ſtate am Lin? Should I die at 
this inſtant, muſt 1 be damned?“ According to 
my Janſeniſts the matter was indubitable, but ac- 
cording to my conſcience it appeared quite the con- 
trary: terrified and floating in this cruct uncertainty, 
J had recourſe to the molt laughable exped.cnt to 
reſolve my doubts, for which 1 would willingly 
hut up any man as a lunatic, ſhould 1 fre him 
pr. Aiſe the fame folly. One day, meditating on 
this mel-ncaoly fubjet, I exercit.d myicit in 
throwinz ſtones at the trunks of trees, with my 
uu dexterity, that is to ſay, without hitting any 
of th2m. In the heighth of this charming excerciſe 
it entered my mind to make a kind a prognofiic, 
that might calm my inquietude; [ ſaid, “1 will 
throw this fron? at the tree ſaciaz me, if I hit my 
mark, | vill conſider it as a i of falvation, if I 
mils, as a tollen of damnation.” While I ſaid this 
I threw the ſtone with a trembling hand and beat- 
ing 16: rt, hut fo happily that it ſtruck the body of 
the tree, which truly was not a difficult mutter, for 
I had © v2 care to cho one that was very large 
and very near me. Crow that moment I never 
doubted my falvation : Ih wot on recolleing 


this trait, whether Lougnnt en or ſhudder at 
myſelf, Ye great genius » rely laugh at 
my tolly, congratulate ve tt ſapertor 
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wiſdom, but inſult not my unhappineſs, for I ſwear 
to you that I feel it moſt ſenſibly. = 


Theſe troubles, theſe alarms, inſeparable, per- 
haps, from devotion, were only at intervals; in 
general I was tranquil, and the impreſſion made on 
my ſoul, by the idea of approaching death, was leſs 
that of melancholy, than a peaceful languor, which 
even had its pleaſures. I have found among my 
old papers a kind of congratulation and exhorta- 
tion which I made to myſelf on dying at an age 
when I had the courage to meet death with 
ſerenity, without having experienced any great 
evils, either of body or mind. How much juſtice 
was there in the thought A preconception of 
what I had to ſuffer made me fear to live, and it 
ſcemed that I dreaded the fate which muſt attend 
my future days. I have never been fo near wiſdom 
as during this period, when I felt no great remorſe 
for the paſt, nor tormenting fear for the future, the 
reigning ſentiment of my ſoul being the enjoyment 
of the preſent. Serious people uſually poſſeſs a 
lively ſenſuality, which makes them highly enjoy 
thoſe innocent pleaſures that are allowed them.— 
Worldiings (I know not why) impute this to them 
as a crime: cr rather, I well know the caufe of this 
imp utation, it is becauſe they envy others the en- 

joyment 
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joyment of thoſe ſimple and pure delights which 
they have loſt the reliſh of. 1 had theſe inclina- 
tions, and found it charming to gratify them in 
ſecurity of conſcience. My yet unexperienced 
heart gave into all with the calm happineſs of a 
child, or rather, (if 1 dare uſe the expreſſion) with 
the raptures of an angel; for, in reality, theſe pure 
delights are as ſerene as thoſe of paradiſe. Dinners 
on the graſs at Montagnole, ſuppers in our arbour, 
gathering in the fruits, the vintage, a ſocial meet- 
ing with our neighbour: ; all theſc were fo many 
holidays, in which Madame de W arrens took as 
much pleaſure as myſelf. Solitary walks afforded 
yet purer plcatures, becauſe in them our hearts 
expanded with greater freedom: one particularly 
remains on my memory; it was 0:1 a St, Louis's 
day, whoſe name Madame de Warcens bore : we 
ſet out together carly and unattended, after having 
heard a maſs at break of day in a chapel adjoining 
our houte, from a Carmelite, who attended for that 
purpoſe. As I propoſed walking over the hills. 
oppolite our dweiling, which we had not vet viſit - 
ed, we ſent our proviſions on before ; the excurſion 
being to laſt the whole day. Madame de Warrens, 
tough rather corpulent, did not walk ill, and we 
rambled from hill to hill and wood to wood, ſome- 
times in the ſun, but oftener in the ſhade, reſting 
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from time to time, and regardleſs how the hours 
ſtole away; ſpeaking of ourſelves, our union, of the 
gentleneſs of our fate, and oflering up pravers for 
its duration, which were never heard. Every thing 
conſpired to augment our happineſs: it had rained 
tor ſeveral days previous to tius, there was no duſt, 
the brooks were full and rapid, a gentle breeze 
agitated the leaves, the air was pure, the horizon 
free from clouds, ſerenity reigned in the ſky as in 
our hearts. Our dinner was prepared at a pca- 
ſant's houſe, and ſhared with him and his family, 
whoſe benedictions we received. Theſe poor 
Savoyards are the worthieſt of people]! After din- 
ner we regained the ſhade, and while I was picking 
up bits of dried ſticks, to boil our coffee, Madame 
de Warrens amuſed herſelf with herbalizing among 
the buſhes, and with the flowers I had gathered for 
her in my way. She made me remark in their 
conſtruction a thouſand natural beauties, which 
greatly amuſed me, and which ought to have given 
me a taſte for botany; but the time was not yer 
come, and my attention was arreſted by too many 
other ftudies. Beſides this, an idea ſtruck me, 
which diverted my thoughts from flowers and 
plan:s: the ſituation of my mind at that moment, all 
that we had faid or done that day, every object that 
had ſtruck me, brought to my remembrance the 


kind 
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kind of waking dream I had at Annecy ſeven or 
cight years before, and which ] have given an 
account of in its place. The tmilarity was fo 
ſtriking that it atfected me even to tears: in a 
tranſport of tenderneſs | embraced Madame de 
Warrens, “ My deareſt friend,“ ſaid I: „this day 
has long ſince been promiſed ine, I can fee nothing 
beyond it: my happineſs, by your means, is at its 
heighth ; may it never decreaſe; may it continue as 
long as I am fentible of its valut then it can only 
fniſh with myſelf.“ 


Thus happily paſſed my days, and the more hap- 
pily as | perceive nothing that could diſturb or 
bring them to a concluſion; not that the cauſe of 
my former uneaxtinets hal abſolutely ceaſed, but I 
ſav it take another courſe, winch I directed with 
my vtmoit care to uſctul objects, that the remedy 
might accompany the evil, Madame de Warrens 
naturally loved the country, and this taſte did not 
coo! white with me. By little and little the con- 
tracted a fondneſs for ruſtic employments, withed 
to make the moſt of her land, and had in that par- 
ticular a knowledge, which the practifed with plea- 
ſure. Not ſatisfied with what belonged to the houſe, 
ſhe hired firſt a field, tlien a meadow, transferring her 
enterpriſing humour to the objects of agriculture, 

and 
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and inſtead of remaining unemployed in the houſe, 
was in the way of becoming a compleat farmer. I 
was not greatly pleaſed to fee this paſſion increaſe, 
and endeavoured all I could to oppoſe it; for I was 
certain ſhe would be deceived, and that her liberal, 
extravagant diſpoſition, would infallibly carry her 
expences beyond her profits; however, I conſoled 
myſelf by thinking the produce could not be uie- 
leſs, and would, at leaſt, help her to live. Of all 
the projects ſhe could form, this appeared the leaſl 
ruinous; without regarding it, therefore, in the 
light ſhe did, as a profitable ſcheme, I conſidered it 
as a perpetual employment, which would keep her 
from more ruinous enterpriſes, and out of the reach 
of impoſtors. With this idea I ardently wiſhed. 
to recover my heath and ſtrength, that I might ſu- 
perintend her affairs, overlook her labourers, or, ra- 
ther, be the principal one myſelf. The exerciſe 
this naturally obliged me to take, with the relaxa- 
tion it procured me from books and ſtudy, was ſer- 
viceable to my health. | h 


The winter following, Barrillot, returning from 
Italy, brought me ſome books ; and among others, 
the Bentempi, and la Cartella per Muſica, of Father 
Banchieri; theſe gave me a taſte for the hiſtory of 
muſic, and for the theoretical reſearches of that pleaſ- 
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ing art. Barrillot remained ſome time with us, and 
as I had been of age ſome months, | determined to 
go to Geneva the following ſpring and demand my 
mother's inheritance, or, at leaſt, that part of it 
which belonged to me, till it could be aſcertained 
what had become of my brcther. This plan was 
executed as it had been reſolved : I went to Cie- 
neva; my father met me there, for he had occaſi- 
onally viſited Geneva a long time fince, without 
its being particularly noticed, though the decree 
that had been pronounced againſt him had never 
been reverſed ; but being eſteemed for his courage, 
and reſpected for his probity, the ſituation of his af- 
fairs was pretended to be forgotten ; or, perhaps the 
magiſtrates employed with the great project that 
broke out ſome little time aſter, were not willing 
to alarm the citizens by recalling to their memory 


at an improper time, this inſtance of their former 
partiality. 


I apprehended that I ſhould meet with difficul- 
ties, on account of having changed my religion, 
but none occurred; the I:ws of Geneva being leſs 
harſh in that particular than thoſe of Berne, where 
whoever changes his religion not only loſes his free- 
dom, but his property. My rights, however, were 
notdiſputed, but I found my patrimonv, I know not 


how 
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how, reduced to very little, and though it was 
known almoſt to a certainty that my brother was 
dead, yet as there was no legal proof, I could 
not lay claim to his thare, which I left without re- 
gret to my father, who enjoyed it as long as he lived, 
No ſooner were the neceſſary formalitics adjuſted 
and I had received my money, ſome of which ex- 
pended in books, than 1 flew with the remainder to 
Madame de Warrens, my heart beat with joy dur- 
ing the journey, and the moment in which I gave 
the money into her hands, was to me a thoutand 
times more delightrul than that which gave it into 
mine. She received this with a ſimplicity common 
to great fouls, who doing ſunilar actions without 
effort, ſce them without admiration ; indeed it was 
almoſt all expended for my uſe, for it would have: 
been employed in the fame manner had it come 
from any other quarter. 


My kealth was not yet re-eſtabliſhed ; I decayed 
viſibly, was pale as death, and reduced to an abſolute 
ſkeleton, they beating of my arteries was extreme, 
my palpitations were frequent; I was ſenſible of a 
continual oppreſhon, and my weaknets became at 
length fo great, that I could ſcarcely move or ſtep 
without danger of ſuffocation, ſtoop without verti- 
goes, or lift even the ſmalleſt weight, which redu- 

ced 
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ced me to the moſt tornunting ine tion, fora man 
fo naturally flirring as my elt. 5? 15 certain my dit- 
order was ia great meatue typo onondmical, The 
vapours is a malady common to poople in fortu- 
nate {ittiations : the tears | tr enth'— lied, Witt 
out reaton : the lively alarms ! telt on the falling of 
a lenf. or the fluttering cf a hind; requality of hu- 
mour in the calm of a moſt pleiting lite ; a laifztude 
wiich made me weary even of hmm, and car— 
ried {to ule the exoretſion) ionlility to extrava— 


gancc, were an inſtance of Us, & are fo little 


formed for felicity, that when the foul and body do 


not ſuffer together, they mult neceſſarily endure 
ſeparate inconve::ienciÞr, the goud fate of the one 
being almoſt alwavs inmwrous tothe happincls of the 
other. Had all the plcaſures of lite courted me, 
my weakene trance would not have permitted the 
enjoyment of them, without my being able to par- 
ticularize the re | {eat oi my comphint; yet in the 
decline of lite, :fter naving encountered very ſeri- 
ous and real evils, my boy ſeemed to regain its 
ſtrength, as if on purpoſe to encounter additional 
mis{o-t-:12: and at the moment I write this, 
th... frm, near fixty, and overwhelmed with 
TY xn of forrow, | feel more ability to ſuffer 


12111 ever polled for en, ment, when in the 
very 
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very flower of my age, and in the boſom of rea! 
happineſs. 


To compleat me, I had mingled a litde phy ſio- 
logy among my other reading; ] ſet about ſtudying 
anatomy, and conſidering the inultituce, : overmer:t, 
and wonderful eotiſtructicui of the various parts that 
conipoſe the human maciue ; my appretientions 
were inſtantly encrea{c, I expected to feel mine 
deranged twenty times a day, and far from being 
ſurpriſed to find myſelf dying, was aſtoniſhed that 
I yet exiſted | I could not read the deſcription of 
any malady without thinking it mine, and had I 
not been already indiſpoſed, I am certain I ſliould 
have become ſo from this fatal ſtudy. Tincing 
in every diſeaſe ſympto:ns ſimilar to mine, 1 fan- 
cied I had them ail, and at length gained one more 
troubleiome than any I yet ſuflered, which I had 
thought myſelf delivered tom; this was, a violent 
mclination to ſeek a core, witich it is very difficult 
to ſuppreſs, when once a perſon begins reading phy- 
ſical books. Ey ſearching, reflecting and comparing, 
I became perſanded that the foundation of my com- 
plaint was a poly pus at the heart, and Dod or Salomon 
appeared to concide with the idea. Reafonably tius 
opinion ſhould have confirmed my former refolu- 
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tion of conſidering myſelf paſt cure; this, kowever, 
was not the cafe, on tue contrary, | exertcd every 
power of my underftanding in ſearch of a remedy 
for a polypus, reſolving to undertake this inarvellous 
cure: 


In a journey which Anct had made to Montpel- 


| Her, to fee the phyſical garden there, and viſit 


Monſieur Sauvages, the Dumonſtrator, he had been 
informed that Monſieur Fizes had cured a polypus, 
ſimiliar to that fancied myſelf afflicted with: Ma- 
dame de Warrens, recollecting this circumſtance, 
mentioned it to me, and nothing more vas neceſſary 
to inſpire me with a deſire to conſult Montieur Fi- 
zes. The hope of recovery gave me courage and 
ſtrength to undertake the journey; the money from 
Genera furniſhed the means; Madame de War- 
rens, far from diſſuading, entreated me to go; be- 
hold me, therefore, without farther ceremony, ſet 
out for Montpellier hut it was not neceſiary to 
to go ſo far to find the cure I was in ſearch of. 


Finding the motion of the horſe too fatiguing, I 
had hireda chaiſe at Grenoble, and on entering 
 Moirans, five or fix other chaiſes arrived in a rank 
after mine. "The greater part of theſe were in the 
train of a new marricd lady, called Madame de 
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; with he was a Madame N., not fy 
young or handtome as the former, yet mit lots 
amiable. Ihe bride was to flop at Romans bet 
the other lady was to purſue lr toute as far as 
K, near the bridge du St. £/{prit. With iny 
natural timidity it will not be con: Cturcd tat 1 
was very ready at forming an acquantance with 
theſe fine ladies, and the company that attended 
them ; but travelling the tune road, lodzing at the 
ſame inns, and being obliged to vat at the ſame ta- 
ble, the acquaintance ſcemed unavoidable, as any 
back wardneſs on my part would have got me the 
character of a very unſociable being: it was formed 
then, and even ſooner than I deſired, for all this buſ- 
tle was by no means convenient to a perſon in 
il] health, particularly to one of my humour. Cu- 
rioſity renders theſe vixens extremely infinv9 ing ; 
they accompliſh their deſign of becoinir17 ace; o inted 
with a man by endeavouring to turn nis han, and 
this was preciſely what happenctd to *::. Madame 
de *** was to much ſurrounded by her young gal- 
lalits to have any opportunity of paying much at- 
tention to me; beſides, it was not worth while, as 
we were tc {eparate in fo thort a time; but Madame 
N#*** (lets attended to than her young friend) had 
to provide herſelf for the remainder of the journey: 
behold me then attacked by Madame #***, and 
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adieu to poor Jean Jacques, or rather, farewel to 
fever, vapours and polypus, all compleatly vaniſhed 
when in her preſence. The ill ſtate of my health 
was the firſt ſulject of our converſation ; thev faw 
] was indiſpoſed, knew was going Xlontpellier, 
but my air and manner certainly did not exhibit 
the appearance of a libertine, fince it was clear by 
what followed they did not ſuſyect | was going there 
for a reaſon that carries many that road. 


In a morning they ſent to enquire alter my 
health, and invite me to take chocolate with them, 
and when I made my appearance, atked how had 
paſſed the night. Once, (according to my praiſe- 
worthy cuſtom of ſpeaking v hodt Cieught) I re- 
plied, © I did not know,” which antwer naturally 
made them conclude | was a fool , but on que tioning 


me farther, the examination turd out fo Fir to my 


advantage. that I rather re ſe in their opimon, and ! 
once he Madame de *** fy to her friend, * he 
is amiable, but nut f: ficiemly acquainted with the 
world.” Theſe wo.us were a great encourage- 
ment, and afhited me in rendering myſell agree- 


able. 


As we becaie more familiar, it was natural to 
give each other foice luke account of wheace we 
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came, and who we were: this embarraſſed me 
greatly, for I was ſenſible that in good company, 
and among women of ſpirit, the very name of a new 
convert would utterly undo me. I know not by 
what whimſicality Irefolved to paſs for an Engliſh- 
man; however, in conequence of that determination 
I gave myſelf out for a Jacobite, and was readily 
belic ed. "hey calied me Monſieur Dudding, 


which was the name I aſſumed with my new cha- 


racer, and a curſed Marquis de *** who was one 
of tne company, an invalid like myſelf, and both old 
and ill-tempered, took it in his head to begin a long 
converſation with me. He ſpoke of King James, 
of the Pretender, and the old Court of St. Ger- 
main's, 1 fat o thorns the whole time, for Iwas to- 
tally uracquainted with all theſe, except what little 
I had picked up in the account of Earl Hamilton, 
and from the Gazettes; however, I made ſuch fortu- 
nate uſe of the little I did know as to extricate my- 
felf from this dilemma, happy in not being queſti- 
oned on the Engliſh language, which 1 did not 
know a ſingle word of. 


The company were all very agrecable, we looked 
forward to the moment of ſeparaticn with regret, 
and therefore made ſnails* journies. We arrived 


at 
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ene Sunday at St. Marcellin's; Madame N“ 
would go to maſs; I accompanied her, and had 
nearly ruined all my affairs, for by my modeſt re- 
ſerved countenance during the ſervice, ſhe conclud- 
ed me a bigot, and conceived a very indifferent 
opinion of me, as I learned from her own account 
two days after. It required a great deal of gallan- 
try on my part to eftace this ill impr-fhon, or ra- 
ther Madame N“ (who was not caily diſheart- 
ened) determined to riſk the firſt advances, and 


ſee how 1 thould behave. She made ſeveral, but 


far from being pieſuming on my ñ̃gure, I thought 
ſhe was making ſport of me: full of this ridiculous 
idea there was no folly I was not guilty of, Ma- 
dame N ** perſiſted in ſuch careſſing behaviour, 
that a much wiſer man than myſelf could hardly 
have taken it ſeriouſly, Ihe more obvious her ad- 
vances were the more [ was confirmed in my miſ- 
take, and what encreaſed my torment, I found 
I was really in love with her. I frequently 
ſaid to myſelf, and ſometimes to her, ſighing, 
* Ah! Why is not all this real !—then ſhould I be 
the moſt fortunate of men.” I am inclined to 
think my ſtupidity did but encreaſe her reſolution, 
and make her determine to get the better of it. 


When 
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We left Madame de *** at Romans ; after 
which, Madame N“ *, the Marquis de **, and 
myſelf, continued our route ſlowly, and in the 
moſt agreeable manner. The Marquis, though in- 
diſpoſed, and rather ili-humoured, was an agree- 
able companion, but was not beſt pleaſed at feeing 
the lady beſtow all her attentions on me, while he 
paſſed unregarded; for Madame N*#**#* took fo 
little care to conceal her affection, that he per- 
ceived it ſooner than I did, and his ſarcaſins muſt 
have given me that confidence I could not preſume 
to take from the kindneſs of the lady, if by a ſur- 
miſe, which no one hut myſelf could have blun- 
dered on, L had not imagined they perfectly under- 
ſtogd cach other, and were agreed to turn my paſ- 
ſion into richcule. This fooliſh idea compleated 
my ſtupititv, making me act the moſt ridiculous 
part, while, had IL liſtened to the feelings of my 
heart, I might have been performing one far more 
brijliant. I am aftonitned that Madame N. 
was not diſguſted at my folly, and did not diſcard 
me »ith diſdain ; but ſhe plainly perceived there 
was more baſlifulneſs than indifference in my 


- compolition. 


We arrived at Valence to dinner, and according 
to our laudable cuſtom, paſted the remainder of 
the 
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the day there. We lodged out of the city, at the 
St. James, an inn I thall never forget. After din- 
ner, Madame N*#** propoſed a walk: ſhe knew 
the Marquis was no walker, conſequently this 
was an excellent plan for a zrte-a-tete, wich ſhe 
was pre-determined to make the moſt of. While 
we were walking round the city, by the fide of the 
moats, 1 entered en a long hiſtory of my com- 
plaint, to which ſhe an{wered in fo tender an ac- 
cent, frequently preſſing my arm, which the held 
to her heart, that it required all my ſtupidity, not 
to he convinced of the ſincerity of her attachment. 
] have already obſerved that ſhe was amiable, love 
rendered her charming, adding all the lovelineſs of 
youin; and ſhe managed her advances with fo 
much art, that they were ſufficient to have ſe— 
duced the moſt inſenſible: J was, therefore, in 
very uncaſy circumitances, and frequently on the 
point of making a declaration; but the dread of of- 
fending her, with the ſtill greater of being laughed 
at, ridiculed, made a table-talk, and complimented 
on my enterprize by the ſatirical Marquis, had 
ſuch unconguerable power over me, that though 
aſhamed of my ridiculous baſhfulneſs, I could 
not take courage to ſurmount it. I bad ended 
the hiſtory of my complaints, which I felt the 
r.diculouſncſs of at this time; and pot kno: ing 
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how to look, or what to ſay, continued ſilent, 
giving the fineſt opportunity in the worid for that 
ridicule I ſo much dreaded. Happily Madame 
N#*#*#® took a more favourable reſolution, and ſud- 
denly interrupted this ſilence by throwing her arm 
round my neck, while, at the ſame inſtant, her 
lips ſpoke too plainly on mine to be any longer 
miſunderſtood. This was, repoling that confi- 
dence in me the want of which has almoſt always 
prevented me from appearing myſelf : for once 1 
was at eaſe, my heart, eyes and tongue, ſpoke 
freely what J felt; never did I make better repara- 
tion for my miſtakes, and if this little conqueſt had 
coſt Madame N**#* ſome difaculties, I have reaſon 
to believe ſhe did not regret them. 


Was I to live a hundred years, 1 thould never 
forget this charming woman. I ſay charming, for 
though neither young nor beautiful, ſhe was neither 
old or ugly, having nothing in her appearance, 
that could prevent her wit and accomplithments 
from producing all their-efiect. It was poſſible to 
ſee her without falling in love, but thoſe the fa- 
voured could not fail to adore her; Mhich proves, 
in my opinion, that ſhe was not generaily fo pro- 


dical of her favours. It is true, her inclination 
for me was fo ſudden and lively, that it fcarce ap- 


pears 
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pears excuſeable; though from the ſhort, but 
charming interval I paſſed with her, L have reaſon 
to think her heart was more influenced than her 


paſſions. 


Our good intelligence did not eſcape the pene- 
tration of the Marquis; not that he diſcontinued 
his uſual raillery ; on the contrary, he treated me 
as a ſighing, hopeleſs ſwain, languiſhing under the 
rigours of hi: miſtreſs ; not a word, ſinile, or look, 
eſcaped him, by which 1 could imagine he ſin 
peed my happineſs; and 1 fhould have though: 
him compleatly deceived, had not Nxtame N *. 
who was more clear-{ighted than myſelf, aftured 
me of the contrary ; but he was a well hred man, 
and it was impoilible to behave with more atton-- 
tion, or greater civility, than he conmtantly paid 
me (notwithſtanding his ſatirical ſallies) elpecially 
after mv ſucceſs, wich, as he was unacquainted 
with ay ſtupichty, he perhaps gave me the honour 
of atchicyi 2g. It has already been feen that he was 
miſtaken in this particular; but no matter, I pro- 
fited by his error, for being conſcious that the laugh 
was on my fide, I took all his fallies in good part, 
and ſometimes parried them with tolerable ſucceſs; 
for, proud of the reputation of wit, which Madame 
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N#*#*# had thought fit to diſcover in me, I no lon- 
8 
ger appeared the ſame man. 


We were both in a country and ſcaſon of plenty, 
and had every where excellent cheer, thanks to tlie 
good cares of - tlie Marquis ; thongh I would wil- 
lingly have relinquiſhed this advantage to have 
been more ſati:hed with the ſituation of our cham- 
bers; but he always ſent his foot man on before to 
provide them, and whether of his own accord, or 
by the order of his maſter, the rogue always tcok 
care that the Marquis's chamber ſhould be cloſe by 
Madame N ‘s, while mine was at the further 
end of the houſe : but that made no great dife- 
rence, or, perhaps, it rendered our rendezvous 
te more charming, this bappineſs Jaſted ferur or 
five dave, during which time J was intox'cated 
with delight, which I tailed pure an ferenc with- 
out any alloy, an advantage J could never bonſt 
beſore; and, I may add, it is owing to Madame 
N##**, that 1 did not go out of the world without 


having taſted real pleature, 


If the ſentiment I felt for her was not preciſcly 
love, it was at leaſt a very tender return of that 
the teſtified for me; our meetings were ſo delight- 

ful, 
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ful, that they poſſeſſod all the f.vects of love, with- 
out that kind of delirium which affects the brain, 
and even tends to diminith our happineſs. I never 
experienced true love but once in my life, and that 
was not with Madame N***; neither did I feel 
that a dcction for her which 1 had been ſenſible ot, 
and yet continued to poſſcſs, for Madame de VV ar- 
rens; but for this very reaſon, our ee 
were a hundred times more delightful. When 
with Madame de Wäarrens, my felicity was always 
diſturbed by a ſecret ſadneſs, a compunCtion of 
heart, which I found it impoſſible to ſurmount. 
Inſtead of being delighted at the acquiſition of fo 
mach happineſs, I could not help reproaching my- 
ſelf for contributing to render her I loved unwor- 
thy: on the contrary, with Madame N#*##, I 
was proud of my happineſs, and gave into it with- 


out repugnance, while my triumph redoubled every 
other charm. 


I do not recollect exactly where we quitted the 
Marquis, who reſided in this country, but I know 
we were alone cn our arrival at Montelimar, 
where Mavame N*#*# made her chamber-maid get 


into my chaiſe, and accommodated we with a ſeat 


in her's. It will caſily be believed, that travelling 
in this manner was by no means diſplcaſing to me, 
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and that I ſhould he very much puzzled to give 
any account of the country we paſſed through.— 
She had ſome bulincis at Rlontelimar, which de- 
tained her there two or three days; during this 
time ſhe quitted me but one quarter of an hour, 
for a viſit ſhe could not avoid, which embarraſſed 
her with a number of invitations ſhe had no incli- 
nation to accept, and therefore excuſed herſelf by 
pleading ſome indiſpoſition; though ſhe tcok care 
this ſhould not prevent our walking out together 
every day, inthe moſt charming country, and under 
the fineſt ſky imaginable. Oh ! theſe three days ! 
What reaſon have I to regret them! Never did 
ſuch happineſs return again. 


The amours of a journey cannet be very dur- 
able: it was neceſſary we ſhould part, and I muſt 
confeſs id was almoſt time; not that I was weary 
of my happineſs, but I might as well have heen. 
We endeavoured to comfort each other for the 
pain of parting, by forming plans for our re-union ; 
and it was concluded, that aſter ſtaying five or ſix 
vwecks at Montpelier (which would give Madame 
N**=# time to prepare for my reception in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent ſcandal) I ſhould return to 
**, and ſpend the Winter under her direction. 
dhe gave me ample inſtructions on what it was ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary I ſhould know, on what it would be proper 
to ſay, and how I ſhould conduct myſelf. She 
fpoke much and earncſtly on the care of my 
health, conjured me to conſult ſkilful phyſicians, 
and be attentive and exact in following their pre- 
ſcriptions, whatever they might happen to be. I 
believe her concern was fincere, for ſhe loved me, 
and gave proofs of her aifeCtion lets equivocal than 
the prodigality of her favours ; for judging by my 
mode of travelling. that | was not in very aMluent 
circumſtances, (though not rich herſel!t) on our 
parting, ſhe would have had me ſhare the contents 
of her purſe, which the had brought pretty well 
furniſhed ſrom Grenoble, and it vas with great 
difficulty I could make lier put up with a denia!. 
In a word, we parted ; my heart full of her idea, 
and leaving in her's (if I am nct miſtaken) a firin 
attachment to me. | 


While purſuing the remaiader of my journey, 
remembrance ran over every thing that had paſſed 
from the commencement of it, and I was well ſa- 
tified at finding mvſclf alone in a comioc:able 
chaiſe, where I could ruminate at eaſe on the plea- 
ſures I had enjoyed, and thoſe which awaited my 
return. I only thought of ***; of the life I was 
to lead there; I faw nothing but Madame N*##, 
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or what related to her; the whole univerſe heſideæ 
was nothing to me— even Madame de Warrens 
was forgotten !—l ſet about combining all the de- 
tails by which Madame N*#** had endeavoured to 
give me in advance an idea of her houſe, of the 
neighbourhood, of her connections, and manner of 
life, finding every thing charming. 


She had a daughter, whom ſhe had often de- 


ſcribed in the warmeſt terms of maternal atteQion : 


this davgihter was turned of fifteen, lively, charm- 
ing, and of an amiable diſpoſition. Madame N#*#* 
promiſed me her friendſhip ; I had not forgot ti. at 
promiſe, and was curious to know how Mademoi- 
ſelle NWR would treat her mother's bon ami, — 
Theſe were the ſubjects of my reverics from the 
bridge of St. Efprit to Remaulin: I had been ad- 
viſed to viſit the Pont-du-Gard ; hitherto I had 
{een none of the remaining monuments of Roman 


magnificence, and I expected to find this wortiy 


the hands by which it was conſtruQted ; for once 
the reality ſurpaſſed my expectation; this was the 
only time in my life it ever did fo, and Romans 
alone could have produced that effect. The view 
ct this noble and ſublime work, ſtruck rae the 
more forcibly, from being in the midſt of a deſert, 
where ſilence and ſolitude reader the majeſtic edi- 
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fice more marbing, and admiration more lively, 
for though called a bridge, it is nothing more than 
an aqueduct. One cannot help exclaiming, what 
ſtrength could have tran'ported theſe enormous 
ſtones fo far from any quarry ? And what motive 
could have united the labours of ſo many millions 
of men, in a place that no one inhabited? I re- 
mained here whole hours, in the moſt raviſhing 
contemplation, and returned, penſive and thought- 
ful to my inn. "This reveric was by no means fa- 
wourable to Madame N*-* ; ſhe had taken care t 
tore warn me againſt the girls of Montpclier, but 
not againſt the Pont-du-Gard—it is impoſlible to 
provide for every contingency. 


On mv arrival at Niſmes I went to ſee the am- 
Piuthcatre, vehicli is a far more magnificent work 
than even the Pont-du-Gard, vet it made a much 
leſs impreſſion on me, perhaps, becauſe my admi- 
ration had been already exhauſted on the former 
object; or that tlie ſituation of the latter, in the 


midſt of a city, was lets proper to excite it. This 


vaſt and ſuperb circus is ſurrounded by ſmall dirty 
houſes, while yet ſmaller and dirtier fill up the 
area, in ſuch a manner, that the whole produces 
an unequal and confuſed effect, in which regret 
and indignation ſtifle pleaſure and ſurprize. The 
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amphitheatre at Verona is a vaſt deal ſmallcr, and 
leſs beautiful than that at Niſmes, but preſerved 
with all poſſible care and neatneſs, by which 
means alone it made a much ſtronger and more 
agreeable impreſſion on me. The French pay no 
regard to theſe things, reſpect no monument of 
antiquity ; ever eager to undertake, ticy never 


finiſh, nor preſerve any thing that is already 
finiſhed to their hands. 


I was fo much better, and had gained ſuch an 
appetite by exerciſe, that J ſtopped a whole day at 
Pont-de-Lunel, for the fake of good entertainment 
and company, this being deſervedly eſteemed at 


that time the beſt inn in Europe ; for thoſe who 


kept it, knowing how to make its fortunate ſitua- 
tion turn to advantage, took care to provide both 
abundance and variety. It was really curious to 
find in a lonely country-houſe, a table every day 
furniſhed with ſea and freſh-water fiſh, excellent 
game, and choice wines, ferved up with all the 
attention and care, which are only to be expected 
among the great or opulent, and all this for thirty- 


five ſous each perſon : but the Pont-de-Lunel did. 


not long remain on this footing, for the proprietor 
preſuming too much on its reputation, at length 
Joſt it entirely. 

During 
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During this journey, I really forgot my com- 
plaints, but recollected them again on my arrival 
at Montpelier. My vapours were abſolutely gone, 
but every other complaint remained, and though 
caſtom had rendered them leſs troubleſome, they 
were ſtill ſuſhcient to make any one who had been 
ſuddenly ſeized with them, ſuppoſe himfelf at- 
tacked by ſome mortal diteife. In eftect, they 
were rather alarming than painful, and made the 
mind ſuffer more than the bolv, t'wugh it appa- 
rently threatened the latter with deſtruction. 
While my attention was called oft by the vivacity 
of my pafiions, I paid no attention to my ' exlt't, 
but as my complaints were not altogether nag! 
nary, I thought of them it rioufly when the tu- 
mult had ſubſided. Recollecting the ſalutary 
advice of Madame N*#**, anl the cauſe of my 
journey, I confulted the mit funous prac it .oncrs, 
particularly Monfieur Fizes, and through fu er- 
abundance of precaution, boarded at a d Ctor's, 
who was an Iriſhinan, and named Fitz-Xlorris. 


This perſon boarded a nv Er of young gentle- 
men who were ſtudying | hvtic; and w'at en- 
dered his houſe very commodious fur an invalid, he 
contented himfelf with « moderate penſion ſor pro- 
viſion, lodging, &c. and took nothing of his 
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boarders for attendance as a phyſician. He even 
endertook to execute the orders of MI. Fizes, and 
endeavour to re-eſtabliſh my health. He certainly 
acquitted himſelt very well in this employment, as 
to regimen; indigeſtions were not to be gained at 
his table; and though I am not much hurt at pri- 
vations of that kind, the objects of compariſon 


were ſo near, that | could not help thinking witch 


myſelf fometimes, that MA was a much better 
provider than XI. Fitz-Morris ; notwithſtanding, 
as there was no danger of dying with hunger, and 
all the youths were gay and good-humoured, I be- 
eve tus manner of hving was really ſerviccable, 
and prevenied my failing into thoſe longuors I had 
atierly been fo ſulject to. I paſſe] ti morning 
in taking medicincs, particularly, 1 know not 
what kind of waters, but believe they werc tlusſe 
of Vals, and in viriting to Nladame . ; for 
tie correſpondence was regularly kept vp, and 
Ronſſcau kinuly undertook to reccive thele letters 
foc his good fiiend Dudding. At noon I took a 
walk to tie Canourgue, With ſome of our young 
boar-urs, who were all very good lus; after this 
we aſſembled for dinner ; when this was over, an 
affair ct imp rtance emploʒ ed the greater part cf 
us till night; this was, going a little way out of 
toweu to take our afternoon's collation, and make 


up 
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up two or three parties at »1a//, or mallet. As I 
had neither ſtrength or (kill, 1 did not play my- 
ſelf, but I betted on the came, and, intereſted for 
the ſucceſs of my wager, followed the players and 
their balls over rough and ftony roads, procuring 
by this means both an agreeable and ſalutary cxer- 
ciſe. We took our afternoon's refreſhment at an 
inn out of the city. I need not obſerve, that theſe 
meetings were extremely merry, but {ould nat 
omit that they were cqually innocent, though the 
girls oi the houte were very pretty. NI. Fitz- 
Morr's (who was a great mall player himſelf) was 
our Preſident; and I muſt ovblerve, notw:italtand- 
ing che imputation of veildneſs that is generally be- 
ſtowed on ſtudents, that I found more virtuous 
d:\(politions among tliefe vouths than could caſily 
Le found among an equal number of men; they 
were rather noiſy than fond of wine, and :acre 
merry tan libertine. 


accuſtomed myſelf fo much to this mode of 
lite, and it accorded {2 entirely with my humour, 
that i frould have been very well content with a 
continuance of it. Several of my fellow boarders 
were Jrith, from whom I endcavoured to learn 
ſome Engliſh words, as a precaution for ***, The 
time now drew near for my departure; every let- 


ter 
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ter Madame N**#* wrote, ſhe entreated me not to 
delay it, and, at length, I prepared to obcy her. 


I] was convinced the phyſicians (who underſtood 
nothing of my diſorder) looked on my complaint 
as imaginary, and treated me accordingly, with 
their waters and whey, In this reſpect phyſicians 
and philoſophers differ widely from theologers ; ad- 
mitting the truth only of what they can explain, 
and making their knowledge the meaſure of poſſi- 
bil:ties. Theſe gentlemen underitood nothing of 
my illneſs, therefore concluded 1 could not be ill; 
and who would preſume to doubt the profound 
Keil of a plaviician? I plainly ſaw they only 
meant to amuſc, and make me ſwallow my mo- 
ney ; and judging their ſubſtitute at *** would do 
me quite as much ſervice, and be infinitely more 
agreeable, 1 reſolved to give her the preference; 
full, therefore, of this wife reſolution, I quitted 
Montpelier. 


I ſet off towards the end of November, after a 
ſtay of ſix weeks or two months in that city, where 
I left a dozen louis, without either my health or 
underſtanding being the better for it, except from 
a ſhort courſe of anatomy began under M. Fitz- 
Morris, which 1 was ſoon obliged to abandon, from 
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the horrible ſtench of the bodies he diſſected, which 
I found it impoilible to endure. 


Not thoroughly ſatisfied in my own mind on 
the rectitude of this expedition, as I advanced to- 
wards the bridge of St. Etprit (which was cqually 
the road to and to Chambery) I began to re- 
flect on Madame de Warrens, the remembrance 
of whoſe letters, though leſs frequent than thoſe 
from Madame N***, awakened in my heart a re- 
morſe that paſſion had ſtifled in the firſt part of 
my journcy, but which became fo lively on my 
return, that, ſetting a juſt eſtimate on the love of 
pleaſure, I found myſelf in fuch a ſituation of 
mind, that I could liften wholly to the voice of 
Reaſon. Beſides, in continuing to act the part ot 
an adventurer, 1 might be leſs fortunate than I had 
been in the beginning; for it was only neceſſary 
that in all *** there ſhould be one perſon who 
bad been in England, knew the Engliſh, or any 
thing of their language, to prove me an impoſtor. 
The family of Madame NV might not be pleaſed. 
with me, and would, perhaps, treat me impo- 
litely ; her daughter too made me uneaſy, for, 
ſpight of myſelf, I thought more of her than was 
neceſſary. I trembled leſt I ſhould fall in love 
with this girl, and that very fear had already half 
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done the buſineſs, Was I going, in return for 
the mother's kindneſs to teek the ruin of the 
daughter? To fow ditſeation, diftoncur, icandal, 
and hell itſelf, in ber {amily* Ihe very idea ſtruck 
me with horror, and I took the firmeſt rcfolution 
to combat and vanquith this unhappy attachment, 
ſhould I be fo unfortunate as to experience it. But 
why expoſe myſelf to this danger? How miterable 
mult the ſituation be to live with the mother, 
whom I ſhould be weary of, and ſigh for the 
daughter, without daring to make known my at- 
fection! What neceflity was there to ſcek this 
ſituation, and expoſe myſclf to misſortunes, af- 
fronts and remorte, ſor the fake of plcafurcs whoſe 
greateſt charm was already exhauſted? For I was 
ſenſible this attachment kad loſt its fill viracity. 
With tacſe thoughts were mingled reftecucns rola- 
tive to my ſituation and duty to that 200d and ge- 
nerous friend, who already Jo:dged with debts, 
would become more fo from the fooliſh expences I 
was running into, and whom I was dectiving fo 
unworthily. This reproach at length became fo 
keen, that it triuiaphed over every teroptation, 
and on approaching the bridge of St. Eſprit, I 
formed the reſolution to burn ray whole magazine 
of letters from ***, and continue my journey 
right forward to Chambery. 


I excuted 


— . .. 
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executed this reſolution courageoufly, wit 
ſome ſiglis I confeſs, but with the heart- felt ſatis- 
faction, which J enjoyed for the firſt time in my 
life, of ſaying, “ I merit my own efteem, and 
know how to prefer duty to pleature.”” This vas 
the. firſt real obligation 1 owed my books, Hnce 
theſe had taught me to reflect and compare. After 
the virtuous principles 1 had fo lately adopted, at- 
ter all the rules of willom aud honour 1 had pro- 
poſed to myiclt, and felt ſo proud to follow, the 
ſhame of poſſeſſing fo little ability, and contra- 
diſting fo egregiouſly ray own maxims, triumphed 
over the allurements of pl-afure. Perhaps, atter 
all, pride had as much ſhare in my refolution as 
virtue ; but if this pride is not virtue itſelf, its ef- 
fects arc ſo ſimilar, that we are pardonable in de- 
ceiving ourſelves, 


One advantage reſulting from good actions is, 
that they elevate the foul to a diſpoſition of at- 
tempting ſtill better; for ſuch is human weakneſs, 
that we muſt place among our good deeds, an ab- 


ftinence from thoſe crimes we are tempted to com- 
mit. No ſooner was my reſolution confirmed, 


than I became another man, or rather, I became 
what I was before 1 had crred, and ſaw in its true 
colours what the intoxication of the moment had 

| either 
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either concealed or diſguiſed. Full of worthy ſen- 


timents and wiſe refoluticas, I continued my jour- 
ney, intending to regulate my future conduct by 
the laws of virtue, and dedicate myſelf without re- 
ſerve to that beſt of friends, to whom I vowed as 
much fidelity in future, as I felt real attachment. 
The ſincerity of thi's return to virtue appeared to 
promiſe a better defliny; but mine, alas! was 
fixed, and hid alrexiy began: even ot the very 
moment, when wy heart, full of gud and virtu- 
ous ſentiments, was contemplating only innocence 
and happineis through life, 1 touched on the fatal 
period, that was to draw after it the long chain of 
my misfortunes ! 


My impati:n:e to arrive at Chambery had made 
me uſe more dilivence than I meant to do. I had 
ſent a letter from Valencc, mentioning; the day 
and hour I ſhould arrive, but I had gained half a 
day on this calculation, which time I paſſed at 
Chaparillan, that I might arrive exactly at the 
time I had mentioned. I wiſhed to enjoy to its 
full extent the pleaſure of iceing her, and preferred 
deferring this happineſs a little, that expectancy 
might encreaſe the value of it. This precaution 
had always ſucceeded ; hitherto my arrival had 


cauſed a little holiday; I expected no leſs this tune, 


and 


( 103-3” 
and tie preparations, ſo dear to me, would have 
been ve worth the trouble of contriving them. 


I arrived then exactly at the hour, and while at 

a ccnfule table diſtance, looked forward with an 
expeQancy of ſccing her on the road to meet me. 
Ihe beating of my heart enercaſed as I drew. near 
the houſe ; at length [ arrive, quite out of breath; 
for I bad leſt my chaiſe in the town. I ſee no one 
in the garden, at the door, or at the windows; I 
am ſeized with terror, fcarful that ſome accident 
has happened. I enter ; all is quiet; the labourers 
are cating tacir luncheon in the kitchen, and far 
from obſerving any preparation, the ſervant ſeems 
ſurprized to {c2 me, not knowing [ was expected. 
I go up ſtairs, at length I fee her !—that dear 
friend ! fo tenderly, truly, and entirely beloved. 
I inſcantly ran towards her, and threw myſcif at 
her feet. Ah! child!” faid ſhe, „art thou 
returned then!“ embracing me at the ſame time, 
« Have you had a good journey? How do you 
do?” This reception amuſed me for ſome mo- 
rents; I then aſked, whether ſhe had received 
my letter? ſhe anſwered, “ Yes;” 1 ſhould 
have thought not,” replicd J; and the information 
concluded there. A young man was with her at 
this tune. I recollected having ſeen him in the 
houſe 
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houſe before my departure, but at preſent he ſeemed 
eſtabliſhed there; in ſhort, he was fo; 1 ſound 
my place already ſupplicd ! 


This voung man came from the country of 
Vaud; his feather, named Vintzenre:d, was keeper 
of the priſon, or, as he expreſſed lumſelf, Captain 
of the Caſtle of Chillon. This ſon of the Captain 


was a journeyman peruke-maker, and gained his 


living in that capacity when he firſt preſented him- 


ſelf to Madame de Warrens, who received him 
kindly, as ſhe did all comers, particularly thoſe 
from her own country. He was a tall, fair, filly 
youth ; well enough made, with an unmeaning 
face, and a mind of the ſame deſcription, ſpeaking 
always like the beau in a comedy, and mingling 
the rnanners and cuſtoms of his former ſituation 
with a long hiſtory of his gallantry and ſucces; 
naming, according to his account, not above half 
the Marchionefſes who had favoured him, and pre- 
tending never to have dreſſed the head of a pretty 
woman, without having likewiſe decorated her 
huſband's; vain, foclith, ignorant, and infolent ; 
fach was the worthy ſubſtitute taken in my ab- 
ſence, and the compaygen oilered me on my te- 
turn. 

= O! if 
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O! if ſouls qiſengaged from their terreſtial 


bonds, vet view from the boſom of eternal light 


i hat paſſes here below, pardon, dear and reſpect- 
able ſhade, that 1 ſhew no more favour to your 
failings than my ovn, but equally unveil both. 
I ought and will be juſt to you as to myſelt; but 
how much leſs will you loſe by this refolution than 
I ſhall | How much does your amiable and gentle 
diſpoſition, your inechauſtible goodneſs of heart, 
your franknefs, and other amiable virtues, recom- 


pence for your foibles; if a ſubverſon of reaſon 


alone can be called ſuch. You had errors, but 
not viccs; your conduct was reprehenſible, but 
your heart was ever pure *. 


Tie now comer had ſhewn lumſelf zealous and 
exact in all her little commiitions, which were 
ever nuwerons, an diligently overlooked the la- 
hourers. As noity and infolent as | was quiet and 
torbearing, he was fern, or rather heard, at the 
plough, in the hav-loft, wood-houſe, ſtable and 
farm- vard, at the fame inſtant. He negledted the. 
gardening, this Iabour being too peaceful and mo- 
derate ; his C1ict pleature was to load or drive the 

cart, 

* Rouſſ au ſ--ms vory ingerions at Culving excuſes for Ma- 


teme de Wadens: I mutt confeſs I canrot ſee her conduct in 
the 1% Le end.avours to tluow on its 
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cart, to ſaw or cleave wood; he was never ſeen 
without a hatchet or pick-ax in his hand, running, 
knocking, and hallooing with all his might. I 
know nor how many men's labour he pertormed, 
but he certainly made noiſe enough for ten or a 
dozen at leaſt, All this buſtle impoſed on poor 
Madame de W arrens ; ſhe thought this young 
man a treaſure, and, willing to attach him to her- 
ſelf, employed the means v imagined neceſſary 
for tnat purpoſe, not forgetung what ſhe moſt de- 
pended on. 


Thoſe who have read ti1is work ſhould be able 
to form ſome judgment of my heart; its ſenti- 
ments were the moſt conſtant and fincere, particu- 
Marty thoſe which had brought me back to Cham - 
bery ; what a ſudden and compleat overthrow was 
this to my whole being | but to judge fully of this, 
the reader muſt place himfelf for a moment in my 
ſituation. I ſaw all the future felicity I lad pro- 
mifed myſcif vaniſh in a moment ; all the charm- 


ing ideas I had indulged fo aftectionately, diſappear 
entirely; and I], who even ſroin childhood had not 
been able to conſider my exiſtence tor a moment as 
ſeparate from her's, for the firlt time, ſaw myſelf 
utterly alone. This moment was dreadful, and 
thote that tucceeded it were ever gloomy. | was 

vet 


© as 


yet young, but the pleating ſentiments of enjy= 


ment and hope, which enliven youth, were extin— 
guiſhed. From that hour my exiſtence ſeemed 
half annihilated : I contemplated in advance the 
melancholy remains of an inſipid life, and if at 
any time an image of happinels glnced through 
my mind, it was not that Which uppeared natural 
to me, and I felt that even ſhould I obtain it, I 
muſt 1511 he wretched. 


| was ſo dull of apprehenſion, and my confidence 
in her was fo great, that, notwithſtanding the fa- 
miliar tone of the new comer, which I loy-ked on 
as an effect of tlie eaſy diſpotition of Madatac de 
Warrens, which rendered her tree witli every one, 
that I never ſhould have ſuſpected his real ſituation, 
had ſhe not berfelf inrmed me of it; but the 
haſtencd to make this avowal, with a freedom cal- 


culated to infla.ne me with reſentment, could my 


heart have turned to that point. Spealiing of this 
connection as quite immaterial with reſpect to her- 
ſelf, the reproached me with negligence in the care 
of the family, and mentioned mv frequent abſence, 
as though ſhe had been in hae to ſupply my 
place. Ah!” ſaid l, ny heart burſting with 


the moſt poignant grief, © what do you dare to 


inform me of? Is this the reward of an attachment 


like 
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like mine? Have you fo many times prelerved my 
life, for the ſole purpoſe of taking from me all that 
could render it defirable ? Your intidelity will bring 
me to the grave, but you will regret my loſs? She 
anſwered with a tranquilitv fuſtwient to diſtract 
me, that I talked like a child; tat people did not 
die from fuch ſlight cauſes; that our friendthip need 
be no leſs ſincere, nor we no lels intimate, for that 
her tender attachment to me could neither dimi- 
niſh or end but with herſelf; in a word, the gave 
me to underſtand that my happineſs need not feel 
any decreaſe from the good fortune of this new fa- 


vorite. 


Never did the purity, truth and force of my at- 
tachment to her, appear more evident; never did 1. 
feel the ſincerity and honeſty of my foul more for- 
cibly, than at that moment. I threw myſelf at 
her feet, embracing her knees with torrents of tears. 
« No Madame,” replied I, with the moſt violent 
agitation, * I love you too much to diſgrace you 
thus far, and too truly to ſhare you ; the regret that 
accompanied the firſt acquiſition of your favours, 
has continued to encreaſe with my affection, I can- 
not preſerve them by jo violent an augmentation 
of it. You ſhall ever have my adoration; be wor- 
tiy of it; to me that is more neceſſary than all you 

can 
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can beſtow. It is to you, O my deareſt friend ! 
that I reſign my rights; it is to the union of our 
hearts that I ſacrifice my pleaſure; rather would 


I periſh a thouſand times, than thus degrade her 
J love. 


J preſerved this reſolution with a conſtancy Were 
thy, I may ſay, of the ſentiment that gave it birth. 
From this moment I no longer fave th.: beloved wo- 
men but with the eyes of a real fon. It ſlioulil be re- 
marked here, that this reſolve did not meet her ptivate 
approbation, as I too well perceived ; yet ſhe never 
employed the leaſt art to make me renounce it, 
either by inſinuating propoſals, carees, or any of 
thoſe means which women fo well knov; how to 
employ, without expoſing themſclves to any violent 
cenſure, and which ſeldom fail to ſucceed. Reduced 
to ſeek a fate independant of her's, and not able to 
deviſe one, I paſſed to the other extreme, placing 
my happineſs ſo abſolutely in her, that I hecame 
almoſt regardleis of myſelf. Ihe ardent deſire to 
{ze her happy, at any rate, abſorbed all my affec- 
tions; it was in vain {the endeavoured to ſeparate 
her felicity from mine, 1 felt I had a part in it, 
ſpight of every unpediment. | 


Vor. II. I Thue 
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Thus thoſe virtues whoſe ſeeds were in my heart, 
began to ſpring up with my misfortunes: they had 
been cultivated by ſtudy, and only waited the fer- 
mentation of adverſity to become prolific. The firſt 
fruits of this diſintereſted diſpoſition, was to put 
from my heart every ſentiment of hatred and envy 
againſt him who had ſupplanted me. I even ſin- 
cerely wiſhed to attach myſelf to this young man; 

to form and educate him; to make him ſenſible of 
his happineſs, and, if poſſible, render him worthy 

of it: in a word, to do for him what Anet had done 

for me on a former occaſion. But the ſimilarity of 
diſpoſitions was wanting: More inſinuating and en- 
lightened than Anet, I poſſeſſed neither his ccolneſs 
fortitude, or commanding ſtrength of character, 
which I muſt have had in order to ſucceed. Nei- 
ther did the young man poſſeſs thoſe qualities 
which Anet found in me; ſuch as gentleneſs, grati- 

tude, and above all, a knowledge of my want of 

his inſtruCtions and an ardent deſire to render them 

uſeful. All theſe were wanting; the perſon I 

wiſhed to improve, ſuw in me nothing but an im- 

portunate chattering pedant; while on the contrary 

| he adinired his own importance in the houſe, mea- 
| ſuring the ſervices he thought he rendered, by the 
noiſe he made, and looking on his ſaws, hatchets 
and pick-axcs, as infinitely more uſeful than all my 
| | old 
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old books: and, perhaps, in this particular, he miglit 
not be altogether blameable; but he gave himſelf a 
number of airsſufficient to make any one die with 
laughter. With the peaſants he aſſumed the airs 
.of a country gentleman.; preſently he did as much 
with me, and at length with Madame de W arrens 
herſelf. His name of Vintzenried, did not appear 
-noble enough, he therefore changed it to that of 
Monſieur de Courtilles, and by the latter appella- 
tion he was known at Chambery, and in Mauri- 
enne, where he married. 


At length this illuſtrious perſonage gave him- 
felf ſuch airs of conſequence, that he was every 
thing in the houſe, and myſelf nothing. When J 
had the misfortune to diſpleaſe him, he ſcolded 
Madame de Warrens, and a fear of expoſing her to 
his brutality, rendered me ſubſervient to all his 
"whims, ſo that every time he cleaved wood (an 
office which he performed with ſingular pride) it 
was neceſſary I ſhould be an idle ſpectator and ad- 
mirer of his proweſs. "This lad was not, however, 
of a bad diipofition; he loved Madame de War- 
Tens, indeed it was impoſſible to do otherwiſe ; 
nor had he any averſion even to me, and when he 
happened to be out of his airs, would liſten to our 
admonitions, and frankly own he was a fool; vet, 

] 2 not- 
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notwithſtanding theſe acknowledgments, his follies 
continued in the ſame proportion. His knowledge 
was ſo contracted, and his inclinations ſo mean, that 
it was uſeleſs to reaſon, and almoſt impoſſible to be 
pleaſed with him. Not content witha moſt charm- 
ing woman, he amuſed himſelf with an old red- 
haired, toothleſs waiting maid, whoſe unwelcome 
ſervice Madame de Warrens had the patience to 
endure, though it was abſolutely diſguſting. 1 ſoon 


perceived this new inclination, and was exaſperat- 


ed at it; but I ia ſomething elſe, which affected 
me yet more, and made a deeper impreſſion on me 
than any thing had hitherto done; this was, a vi- 
fible coldneſs in the behaviour of Madame de War- 
rens towards me. 


The privation I had impoſed on myſelf, and 
which ſhe affected to approve, is one of thoſe af- 
fronts which women ſcarce ever forgive. Take 


the moſt ſenſible, the moſt philoſophic female, one 


the leaſt attached to pleaſure, and ſighting her fa- 
vours, if within your reach, will be found the moſt 
unpardonable crime, even though the may care 
nothing for the man. This rule is certainly with- 
out exception, ſince a ſympathy ſo natural and ar- 
dent, was impaired in her, by an abſtinence, 
founded only on virtue, attachment and eſteem. 1 


n 
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no longer found with her that union of hearts 
which conſtituted all the happineſs of mine ; 
ſhe ſeldom ſought me but when ſhe had occaſion 
to complain of this new comer, for when they 
were agreed, I enjoyed but little of her confidence, 
and at length, was ſcarce ever conſulted in her at- 
fairs. She ſcemed pleaſed, indeed with my com- 
pany, but had I paſſed whole days without feeing 
her ſhe would hardly have milled me. 


Inſenſibly I found myſelf deſolate and alone in 
that houſe where I had formerly been the very ſoul; 
where, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, I had enjoyed a 
double life; and, by degrees, accuſtomed myſelf to 
diſregard every thing that paſſed, and even thoſe 
who dwelt there. To avoid continual mortifica- 
tions, I ſhut myſelf up with my books, or elſe wept 
and ſighed unnoticed in the woods. This life ſoon 
became inſupportable ; I felt that the preſence of a 
woman ſo dear to me, while eſtranged from her 
heart, encreaſed my unhappineſs, and was perſuad- 
ed, that ceaſing to ſee her, I ſhould feel myſelf leſs 
cruelly ſeparated. 


I reſolved, therefore, to quit the houſe, men- 
tioned it to her, and, far from oppoſing my reſolu- 
tion, found ſhe approved it. She had an acquaint- 
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ance at Grenoble, called Madame de Deybens, 
whoſe huſband was on terms of friendſhip with 
Monſieur Malby, chief Provoſt of Lyons. M. 
Deybens propoſed my educating M. Malby's chil- 
dren ; I accepted this offer, and departed for Lyons 
without giving, and almoſt without feeling the 
leaſt regret at a ſeparation, the bare idea of which, 
a few months before, would have given us both the 
moſt excruciating torments. 


T had almoft as much knowledge as was neceſſary 
for a tutor, and flat tered myſelf that my method 
would be unexceptionable ; but the year I paſſed at 
M. Malby's, was ſufficient to undeceive-me in that 
particular. The natural gentleneſs of my diſpoſi- 
tion ſeemed calculated for the employment, if haſ- 
tineſs had not been mingled with it. While things 
went favourably, and I ſaw the pains (which I did 
not ſpare) ſucceed, I was an angel; but a devil 
when they went contrary. If my pupils did not 
underſtand me, I was haſty, and when they 
ſhewed any ſymptoms of an untoward diſpoſition, 
I was fo provoked that I could have killed them: 
which behaviour was not likely to render them 
either good or wiſe. I had two under my care, 
and they were of very different tempers, Ste.-Ma- 
rie, who was between eight and nine years old, had 


a. good 


1 


1 good perſon and quick apprehenſion, was giddy, 
lively, playful and miſchievous; but his miſchief 
was ever good humoured. The younger one, 
named Condillac, appeared ſtupid and fretful, was 
headſtrong as a mule, and ſeemed incapable of in- 
ſtruction. It may be ſuppoſed that between both I 
did not want employment, yet with patience and 
temper I-might have ſucceeded ; hut wanting both, 
Idid nothing worth mentioning, and my pupils pro- 
fited very little. I could only make uſe of three 
means, which are very weak, and often pernicious. 
with children; namely, ſentiment, reaſoning, or 
paſſion. I ſometimes exerted myſelf ſo much with 
St2.-Mari, that I could not refrain from tears, and 
wiſhed to excite ſimilar ſenſations in him; as if it 
was reaſonable to ſuppoſe a child could be ſuſcep- 
tible of ſuch emotions. Sometimes I exhauſted 
myſelf in reaſoning, as if perfuaded he could com- 
prehend me; and as he frequently formed very ſub- 
til arguments, concluded he muſt be reaſonable, 
becauſe he bid fair to be ſo good a logician. 


The little Condillac was ſtill more embarraſſing ; 
for he neither underſtood, anſwered, or was con- 
eerned at any thing; being of an obſtinacy beyond 
belief, and was never happier than when he had 
ſucceeded in putting me in a rage: then, indeed, 
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he was the philoſopher, and I the child. I was 
conſcious of all my faults, ſtudied the temper of my 
pupils, and became acquainted with them; but 
where was the tut of ſeeing the evil, without being 
able to apply a remedy? My penetration was un- 
availing, fince it never prevented any miſchief ; and 
every thing | undertook failed, becauſe all I did to 


effect my deſigns was preciſcly what I ought not 
to have done. 


I was not more fortunate in what had only re- 
ference to myſelf, than in what concerned my pu- 
pils. Madame Deybens, in recommending me to 
her friend Madame de Malby, had requeſted her 
to form my manners, and endeavour to give me an 
air of the world. She took ſome pains on this ac- 
count, wiſhing to teach me how to do the honours 
of the houſe; but I was ſo aukward, baſhful and 
ſtupid, that ſhe found it neceſſary to ſtop there. 
This, however, did not prevent me from falling in 
love with her, according to my uſual cuſtom ; 1 
even behaved in ſuch a manner, that ſhe could not 
avoid obſerving it; but I never durſt declare my 
paſhon ; and as the lady never ſeemed in a humour 
to make advances, I ſoon became weary of my fighs 
and ogling, being convinced they anſwered no man- 
ner of purpoſe, 


I had 
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I had qu te loſt my inclination for little thieve- 
ries while with Madame de Warrens; indeed, as 
every thing belonged to me, there was nothing to 
ſteal ; beſides, the elevated notions I had embibed 
ought to have rendered me in future above ſuch 
meannels, and generally ſpeaking they certainly did 
ſo; but this rather proceeded from my having 
learned to conquer temptations, than having fuc- 
ceeded in rooting out the propenſity, and I ſhould 
greatly dread ſtealing, as in my infancy, was I yet 
ſubject to the ſame inclinations. I had a proof of 
this at MI. Malby's, where though ſurroanded by 
a number of little things that I could cafily have 
pilfered, and which appeared no temptation, I took 
it into my head to covet ſome ſmall white Arbois 
wine, ſome glailes of which I had drank at table, 
and thought delicious. It happened to be rather thick, 
and as I fancied myſelf an excellent finer of wine, 
I mentioned my kill, and this was accordingly 
truſted to my care, but in attempting to mend, I 
| ſpoiled it, though to the fight only, for it remained 
equally agreeable to the taſte. Profiting by this 
opportunity, I furniſhed myſelf from time to time 
with a few bottles to drink in my own apartment ; 
but unluckily, I could never drink without eating; 
the difficulty lay therefore, in procuring bread. 
It was impoſſible to make a reſerve of this article, 
1 5 and 
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and to have it brought by the ſootman was diſco- 
vering myſelf, and inſulting the maſter of the houſe; 
I could not bear to purchaſe it myſelf; how could a 
fine gentleman, with a ſword by his ſide, enter a 
baker's ſhop to buy a ſmall loaf of bread ?—it was 
utterly impoſſible. At length I recollected the 
thoughtleſs ſaying of a great Princeſs, who, on being 
informed that the country people had no bread, 
replied, ** then let them eat paſtry ? Yet even this 
reſource was attended with a difficulty. I ſome- 
times went out alone for this very purpoſe, run- 
ning over the whole city, and paſſing thirty paſtry 
cook's ſhops without daring to enter any one of 
them. In the firſt place, it was neceſſary there 
ſhould be only one perſon in the ſhop, and that 
perſon's phiſiognomy muſt be ſo encouraging as to 
give me confidence to paſs the threſhold ; but when 
bnce the dear little cake was procured, and I ſhut 
up in my chamber with that and a bottle of wine,. 
taken cautiouſly from the bottom of a cupboard, 
how muchdidI enjoy drinking my wine, and read- 
ing a few pages of a novel; for when I have no 
company, I always wiſh to read while eating ; it 
ſeems a ſubſtitute for ſociety, and I diſpatch alter- 
nately a page and a morſel; tis indeed as if my 
book dined with me. 


I was 


on. 


I was neither diſſolute or ſottiſh, never in my 
whole life havi.1y been intoxicated with liquor; 
my little thefts ere not very indifcrect, vet they 
were diſcovered; the bottles betraved me, and 
though no notice wa: taken of it, 1 had no longer 
the management of the cellar. In all this Mon. 
Malby conducted himſelf with prudence and po- 
liteneſs, being really a very deſerving man, who, 


under a manner as harſh as his employment, con- 


cealed a real gentleneſs of diſpoſition and uncom- 
mon goodneſs of heart : he was judicious, equi- 
table, and (what would not be expeCted from an 
officer of the Marechauſſec) very humane. 


Senfible of his indulgence, I became greatly at- 
tached to him, which made my ſtay at Lyons 
longer than it would otherwiſe have been; but, 
at length, diſguſted with an employment which I 
was not calculated for, and a ſituation of great 
confinement, conſequently difagreeable to me, af- 
ter a year's trial, during which time I ſpared no 
pains to fulfil my engagement, 1 determined to 
quit my pupils; being convinced I ſhould never 
ſacceed in educating them properly. Monſ. Malby 
faw this as clearly as myſelf, though I am inclined 


to think he would never have diſmiſſed me, had I 


not ſpared him the trouble, which was an exceſs of 
I 6 condeſcenſion 
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condeſcenſion in this particular, that I certainly 
cannot juſtify. 


What rendered my ſituation yet more inſup- 
portable, was the compariſon I was continually 
drawing between the life I now led, and that 
which I had quitted. It was the remembrance of 
my dear Charmettes, my garden, trees, fountain 
and orchard, but above all the company of her 
who was born to give life and ſoul to every other 
enjoyment. On calling to mind our pleaſures and 
innocent life, I was ſeized with ſuch oppreſſions 
and heavineſs of heart, as deprived me of the 
power of performing any thing as it ſhould be. A 
hundred times was I tempted inſtantly to ſet off on 
foot to my dear Madame de Warrens, being per- 
ſuaded, that could J once more fee her, I ſhould 
be content to die that moment: in fine, I could 
no longer reſiſt the tender emotions which recalled 
me back to her, whatever it might coſt me. I ac- 
cuſed myſelf of not having been ſufficiently pa- 
tient, complaiſant, and kind ; concluding I might 
yet live happily with her on the terms of tender 
friendſhip, and by ſhewing more for her than I had 
hitherto done. I formed the fineſt projects in the 
world, burned to execute them, left all, renounced 
every thing, departed, fled, and arriving in all the 

tranſports 
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tranſports of my early youth, found myſelf once 
more at her feet. Alas! I thould have died there with 
joy, had I found in her reception, in her embrace, 
or in her heart, one quarter of what I had formerly 
found there, and which I yet felt the undiminiſhed 
warmth of. 


Fearful illuſion of tranſitory things, how often 
doſt thou torment us in vain ! She received me 
with that excellence of heart which could only die 
with her; but I fought the influence there which 
could never be recalled, and had hardly been half 
an hour with her, before I was once more con- 
vinced, that my former happineſs had vaniſhed for 
ever, and that [| was in the {ame melancholy ſitua- 
tion which I had been obliged! to fly from; yet 
without being able to accuſe any perſon with my 
unhappineſs, for Courtilles really was not to blame, 
appearing to ſee my return with more pleaſure 
than diſſatisfaction. But how cculd | bear to be a 
ſecoadary perſon with lier to whom ] had been 
every thing, and who could never ceaic being ſuch 
to me? How could [ live an alien in that houſe 
where J had been the child? The ſight of every 
object that had been witneſs to my former happi- 
neſs, rendered the compariſon yet more diſtrefling ; 
I ſhould have ſuffered leis in any other habitation, 


for 
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ſor this inceſſantly recalled ſuch pleaſing remem- 
brances, that it was irritating the recollection of 
my loſs. 


Conſumed with vain regrets, given up to the 
molt gloomy melancholy, 1 retook the cuſtom of 
remaining alone, except at meals : ſhut up with 
my books, I ſought to give ſome uſeful diverſion to 
my ideas, and feeling the imminent danger of want, 
which I had fo long dreaded, I fought means to 
prepare for and relieve it, when Madame de War- 

rens ſhould have no other reſource. I had placed 

her houſchold on a footing not to become worſe; 
but ſince my departure every thing had been al- 

tered, He who now managed her affairs was a 

ſpendthrift, and wiſhed to make a great appear- 
ance ; ſuch as keeping a good horſe, with elegant 

trappings ; loved to appear gay in the eyes of the 

neighbours, and was perpetually undertaking 

ſomething he did not underſtand. . Her penſion was 

taken up in advance, her rent was in arrears, debts 
of every kind continued to accumulate ; I could. 
plainly foreſee that her penſion. would ſoon be 
ſeized, and perhaps ſuppreſſed ; in ſhort, I expected 

nothing but ruin and misfortune, and the moment 

appeared to approach ſo rapidly, that I already felt 
all its horrors; 


My 
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My cloſet was my only amuſement, and after a 
tedious ſearch of remedies for the ſufferings of my 
min, I determined to ſeek ſome againſt the evil of 
diſtreſſing circumſtances, which I daily expected 
would fall upon us; and returning to my old chi- 
meras, behold me once more building caſtles in the 
air, to rclieve this dear friend from the crucl ex- 
tremities into which I ſaw her ready to fall. I did 
not believe myſelf wiſe enough to ſhine in the re- 
public of letters, or to ſtand any chance of making. 
a fortune by that means; a new idea, therefore, . 
inſpired me with that confidence, which the me- 
diocrity of my talents could not impart.. 


In ceaſing to teach muſic, I had not abandoned 
the thoughts of it ; on the contrary, I had ſtudied 
the theory ſufficiently to conſider myſelf well in- 
formed on the ſubject. When reflecting on the 
trouble it had coſt me to read muſic, and the great 
difficulty I yet experienced in ſinging at fight, I 
began to think the fault might as well ariſe from 
the manner of noting as from my own dullneſs, be- 
ing ſenſible it was an art which moſt people find 
difficult to underſtand. By examining the forma- 
tion of the ſigns, I was convinced they were fre- 
quently very illy deviſed. I had before thought of 
marking the gamut by figures, to prevent the 

trouble 
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trouble of having lines to draw on noting the 
plaineſt air; but had been ſtopped by the difficulty 
of the octaves, and by the diſtinction of meaſure 
and quantity : this former idea returned again to 
my mind, and on a careful reviſion of it, I found 
the difficulties were by no means inſurmountable. 
I purſued it ſuccesfully, and was at length able 
to note any muſic whatever by figures, with the 
greateſt exactitude and ſimplicity. From this mo- 
ment I ſuppoſed my fortune made, and in the ar- 
dour of ſharing it with her to whom I owed every 
thing, thought only of going to Paris, not doubting 
but on preſenting my projet to the Academy, it 
would be adopted with rapture. I had brought 
ſome money from Lyons, I augmented this ſtock 
by the ſale of my books, and in the courſe of a 
fortnight my reſolution was both formed and exe- 
cuted : in ſhort, full of the magnificent ideas it had 
inſpired, and which were common to me on every 
occaſion, I departed from Savoy with my new ſyſ- 
tem of muſic, as I had formerly done from Turin 
with my heron-fountain. 


Such have been the errors and faults of my 
youth : I have related the hiſtory of them with a 
fidelity which my heart approves; if my riper 
years were dignified with ſome virtues, I ſhould 

| have 
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have related them with the ſame frankneſs; it was 
my intention to have done this; but I muſt forego 
that pleaſing taſk, and ſtop here. Time, which 
renders juſtice to the characters of moſt men, 
may withdraw the veil; and ſhould my memory 
reach poſterity, they may one day diſcover what I 
had to ſay—they will then underitand why 1 am 
now ſilent. 


END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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BEnolp me then as if alone upon the earth, 
having neither brother, relative, friend, or ſociety, 
but my own thoughts: the moſt ſocial and affec- 
tionate of men, proſcribed, as it were, by unani- 
mous conſent. They have ſought in the refine- 
ment of their hatred, what would be the moſt 
cruel torment to my ſuſceptible ſoul, and have rent 
aſunder every bond which attached me to them. I 
ſhould have loved mankind in ſpight of themſelves, 
and it was only by throwing off humanity that 
they could avoid my affection. At length, then, 


behold them ſtrangers, unknown, as indifferent to 


me as they deſired to be; but thus detached from 


mankini 
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mankind, and every thing that relates to them, 
what am I? This remains to be fought. Unhap- 
pily the ſearch muſt be preceded by caſting a glance 
on my own ſituation, ſince I muſt neceſſarily paſs 
through this examination, in order to judge be- 


tween them and myſelf. 


It is now above fifteen years fince I have been in 
this ſtrange ſituation, which yet appears to me lil:e 
a dream ; ever imagining, that diſturbed by indi- 
geſtion, I ſleep uneaſily, but hall ſoon awake, freed 
from my troubles, and ſurrounded by my friends. 
Yes, ſurely, I have glided unconſciouſly from 
nightly watchings into profound ſleep, or rather 
from life to death ; dragged, I know not how, 
from the natural order of things, I find myſelf pre- 
cipitated into an incomprehenſible chaos, where I 
can diſtinguiſh nothing, and the more I conſider 


my preſent ſituation, the leſs I ſeem to compre- 
hend it. 


How could I poſſibly foreſee the deſtiny that 
awaited me? Or, how can I even now, though 
betrayed into this ſtate, form any adequate idea of 
it? Could I, if in my right ſenſes, ſuppoſe that 
one day, the man I was, and yet remain, ſhould 
be taken, without any kind of doubt, for a mon- 
ſter, 
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ſter, a poiſoner, an aſſaſſin, the horror of the hu- 
man race, the ſport of the rabble, my only ſaluta- 
tion to be ſpit upon, and that a whole generation 
would unanimouſly amuſe themſelves in burying 
me alive ? When this ſtrange revolution firſt hap- 
pened, taken by unawares, I was overwhelmed 
with aſtoniſhment; my agitation, my indignation, 
plunged me into a delirium, which ten years have 
ſcarcely been able to calm: during this interval, 
falling from error to error, from fault to fault, and 
folly to folly, I have, by my imprudence, fur- 
niſhed the contrivers of my fate with inſtruments, 


which they have artfully employed to fix it without 
reſource. 


For a long time my ſtruggles were as violent as 
unavailing, employed without art, diſhmulation, 
or prudence: warm, open, impatient and frank in 
my diſpoſition, every endeavour to diſengage my- 
felf did but entangle me the more, and give my 
enemies inceſſant advantages, which they took care 
to improve: at length, finding all my efforts uſeleſs, 
all my uncaſineſs vain, I adopted the only means 
that remained; which was, to ſubinit without mur- 
muring to my fate; and found an indemnification 
for my misfortunes, by the tranquility, which this 
reſignation procured me, and which could not be 

allied 
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Alied with the continual ſtruggle of a painful and 
ineffectual reſiſtance. 


Another circumſtance has contributed to this 
tranquility: in the eagerneſs of their malice, my 
perſecutors had omitted one thing highly neceſſary 
to the accompliſhment of their deſigns, this was, 
to portion out the effects of their malice in ſuch a 
manner that they might maintain.and renew my 
forrows by ſucceſſive oppreſſions. Had they poſ- 
ſeſſed the {kill to have left me ſome beam of hope, 
they might have held me by that, and continued 
me their play-thing by falſe lures, till at length 
they had totally overwhelmed me by ſucceſhve tor- 
ments, ariſing from deceived expectation ; but they 
exhauſted all their inventions at once, and in ſtrip- 
ping me of every hope, deprived themſelves of every 
reſource. The defamation, oppreſſion, ſcandal and 
deriſion with which they have loaded me, are no 
more capable of augmentation than they are of 
being palliated, and can no more encreaſe my miſ- 
fortunes, than I can remove them ; they have been 
fo precipitate in bringing my miſery to the utmoſt 
pitch, that all the powers on earth, aided by all the 
machinations of hell, can add nothing to it; even 
bodily pains, inſtead of augmenting my calamities, 
ſerve only to divert them, and while they extort 
| groans 
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groans, prevent ſhudderings ; the pangs of my body 
making me leſs ſenſible to thoſe of my foul. 


What then have I to fear from mankind, ſince 
my ſituation cannot be rendered worſe? No more 
can they alarm me; inquietude and fear are evils 
from which they have delivered me for ever; which 
is no inſignificant conſolation. Preſent evils make 
:ittle impreſſion on me; when I encounter them; 
I readily take my meaſures; but it is different with 
thoſe that keep me in doubt; alarmed imaginaticn 
combines, turns, extends and augments the idea cf 
them, tormenting me a hundred times more than 
their reality can do, the threat being ever more 
terrible than the ſtroke. When misfortunes actu- 
ally arrive, being ſtrippcd of every imaginary hor- 
ror, andreduced to their real weight, I always think 
them much leſs than I had feared, and find relief 
even in the midſt of my ſufferings. In this ſtate, 
freed from fear, and delivered from ſuſpenſe and 
hope, even cuſtom alone will ſuffice to render that 
ſituation daily more ſupportable, which no calami- 
'ties can render worſe. By degrees the ſenſation 
of unhappineſs becomes leſs acute, when there re- 
mains no poſſibility of giving it re- animation; and 
this ſervice I have received from my perſecutors, for 
by ſhowering down at once the whole violence of 


2 their 
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their animoſity, they have loſt all authority over 
me, and hereafter I can ſecurely laugh at their 
malice. 


For about two months ſince, a compleat calm 
has been re-eſtabliſhed in my heart. I had long 
been a ſtranger to fear ; but I continued to encou- 
rage hope; this ſentiment ſometimes flattered, 
ſometimes fruſtrated, was a medium, through which 
a thouſand different paſſions found incans to agitate 
me : An event, as melancholy as it was untorcſeen, 
has at length banithed from my heart every beam 
of hope, and made me conſider my wor luly deſtiny 
as irrevocably fixed; ſince then, I have reſigned 
myſelf without reſerve, and have regained my tran- 
quility. When I became acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the plot formed againſt me, I totally gave 
up the idea of regaining, during lite, the good opi- 
nion of the public; and even was this acquiſition 
poſſible, the conſidence could not be reciprocal, 
and conſequently muſt be ufcleſs. Should man- 
kind return to me it would be vain, I am no longer 
to be found; they have inſpired me with ſuch diſ- 
guſt, that their commerce would not only be inſi- 
pid, but painful; and I am a hundred times hap- 
pier in my ſolitude, than I could poſſibly be in their 
company. They have torn from my heart all the 
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ſweets of ſociety, which at my age can never ſpring 
up again; tis too late hencefor ward let them do 
me good or harm it is perfectly indifferent, my 


contemporaries can never give me a moment of 


COnccrn. 


T once-looked forward to the future, and hoped 
for a better generation, who, exam ning with care 
and impartiality the opinion formed by the preſent, 
and thence forming a judgment between us, would 
eaſily unravel the artifice of thoſe who gave riſe to 
it, and view me as [| really am. This hope ſug- 
geſted the idea of writing my Dialogues, with a 
thouſand uſeleſs expedients to make them reach 
poſterity, and though diſtant, kept my mind in the 
ſame agitation as when I endeavourcd to find a 
mind aCtuated by principles of juſtice in the pre- 
ſent age, ſtill rendering me the ſport of my cotem- 
poraries. | have mentioned in my Dialogues, on 
what this expectation was founded; it was a miſ- 
take, and I have happily diſcovered my error time 
enough to enjoy before my laſt hour an interval of 
perfect tranquility. "This interval began from the 
time I have already mentioned, and I have reaſon - 
to believe will never more be interrupted. 
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Few duxs pass, without my be ing confirmed by 
new reflections, how much 1 erred in flattering 
myſelf that 1 ſhout ever recover the good opinion 
of the public, even ina future age; conſiderisig it 
is conduQci by guides who are pepetually renewed 
in toc very tocicties that hold me in ſuch impla- 
cable averſion. Paiticul us die, but collective bo- 
dies never can; the fume potlons ore perpetuated, 
and theirardent hatred, iumortal as the demon that 
inſpires it, has ever the {ac activity. Though all 
my particular enemies ſhould be no more, Fiyfict- 
ans and Orator:ans will ſtill exif, and ſhould I 
have no other pcrſccutors, thoſe two deſcription of 
people, I may be aſtured, will thew no more favour 
to my memory, than they have done to my perſon, 
Perhaps in the courſe of time, the Phyſicians, whom 
J have really offended, might be appeaſed ; but the 
Oratorians, whom J loved, cficemed, in whom [I 
placed the utmoſt confidence, and whom I never 
offended, the Oratorians, church-men, and halt- 
monks, will be for ever umplacable, their own ini— 
quity being my crime, which ielt-love can never 
pa: oa, aud the public, whote animotity they will 
continually tacreaſe and re-animate, will no more 
te appcaſed than themſelves. 

My 


* An order of prie?s, who take their name from the oratory or 
St. Jerom*, t Rome. 
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My fate, therefore, is abſolutely fixed; no cir- 
cumſtance can bring me either good or cvil; no- 
thing remains for me either to hope or tear ia this 
world; yet, though plunged into this fearful abyſs, 
behold me tranquil ! poor, unfortunate, andin- 
firm; but compleatly beyond the reach of ſuffeiing. 


Every future occurrence will he immaterial to 
me; I have in the world neither relative, f::end or 
brother; 1 am on the earth, as it 1 had fallen into 
ſome unknown planet; it I contemplate any thing 
around me, it is only diſtreſiing, heart- rending ob- 
jects; every thing J caſt my eyes on, conveys ſo:ne 
new ſubject cither of indignation or aflliction; I 
will endeavour, henceforward, to baniſh from my 
mind all painiul ideas, which unavailingly diftrefs 
me. Alone for the reit of my I'fe, I muſt only 
look for conſolation, hope, or peace, in my own 
breaſt ; and neither ought, or will, kenſcforward 
think of any thing but myſelt. It is in this ſtate 
that [| return to the continuation of that ſevere 334 
juſt examination which I formerly called my Con- 
ſeſlions; 1 conſecrate my latter days to th 


ie Nu. * 
of myſelf; and to the preparation of thut account, 
which | muſt ſhortly render up of my act. | 
rehzn my thoughts entircly to tlie pleature of con— 
vering with my own foul; that being the only 
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conſolation that man cannot deprive me of. If by 
dint of reflection on my internal propenſities, I can 
attain to putting them in better order, and correct- 
ing the evil that remains in me, their meditations 
will not be utterly uſeleſs; and though am ac- 
counted worthlels on earth, thatl not caſt away my 
latter days. Ihe leifure of my daily walks has 
frequently been filled with charming contempla- 
tions, which I regret having forget; but I will 
write down thoſe that occur in future; then, every 
time I read them over, I ſhall forget my misfor- 
tunes, diſgraces, and jerſecutors, on recollecting, 
and contemplating, the integrity of my own heart. 


Theſe ſheets will only contain a conciſe journal 
of my reveries, treating principally of myſelf, be- 
cauſe a ſolitary muſt be very much employed with 
his own perſon , but if during my walk other ideas 
paſs through my mind, they thall equally find place. 
J will relate my thoughts preciſely as they ſtrike 
me, and with as little connection as the ideas of 
yeſterday have with thoſe of to-day, ſince from theſe 
will reſult a clearer knowledge of my temper, with 
the complexion and tendency of thoſe thoughts and 
ſentiments which are my daily food, in the ſingu- 
lar ſituation I am thrown into, than could other- 
wiſe be obtained. Theſe ſheets, ſhould, therefore, 
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be looked on as an appendix to my Confeſſions, but 


I no longer give them that name, {ince | have no 


more any thing to ſay that fuits the appellation ; 
my heart is puritied by repeated ſtrokes of adverſity, 
and can hardly find, though I ſcarch with the 
utmoſt care, any remains of reprehenſible inclina- 
tions. What thould I contcts then, when all ter- 
rcſtial aſfections are eraſed? I have as L.aic to praife 
as blame, for henceforward I am nothing among 
mankind ; nor can I ever be otherwiſe, poſſeſſing no 
actual relation or real ſociety ; no longer having it 
in my power to attempt any good, which would 
not turn to evil, nor to act without injuring either 
others or myſelf: thus obſtinacy has become my 
greateſt duty, and I maintain it to the utmoſt of 
my power. But in this inactive ſtate of body my 
foul is ſtill alive, producing thoughts and ſentiments; 
its moral and internal faculties, appear to have aug- 
mented by the death of every cartlily and temporal 
concern; my body is only an embarraſſment, an 
obſtacle, which I already endeavour to diſengage 
myſelf from. f 


A ſituation ſo ſingular, certainly deſerves to be 
Þotin examined and deferibed ; it is to this examina- 
tion | conſecrate my future days, and in order to 
accompliſh it with ſucccls, I thoull proceed with 
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circumſpection and metſiod; but I am incapable of 
ſuch labour, nay it would een divert me from my 
purpoſe, which is to render an account to my ſelf of 
the ſucceſſive modifications of my ſoul. In ſome 
meaſure, | perform the operation on mv{clf, which 


phyſicians do on the air, in order to afcertain the 


daily condition of it; applying (it I may uſe the 
expreſſion) the barometer to my foul, not doubt- 
ing but theſe experiments, well directed, and con- 
ſtantly repeated, will procure information equally 
to be depended on ; but I donot equally extend my 
views, content with keeping a regiſter of opera- 
tions, without ſeeking to reduce them intoa ſyſtem. 
I undertake the ſame enterpriſe Montagne did, 
but for a direct contrary purpoſe; he wrote his 
eſſays only for cthers, | mv reveries intirely for my- 
elf. If in my more advanced age, and on the 
verge of diſſolution, | remain {accor..ing to mv pre- 
ſent wiſh) in the faire dilpotition, I thall recotlect, 
on reading theſe reveries, the pleaſure I expeiicn- 
ced on writing them; and thus, recalling paſt time, 
ſha'l redouble my exiſtence, Even in ſpiglit of 
mankind, I ſhall yet enjoy the charms of ſociety, 
and, when decrepit with age, hold comwerſe with 
myſelf, as I now ſhould with a friend younger thau 
I am, 


I wrote 
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I wrote the firſt of my Confetlions, and my Di- 
alogues, in continual care; being anxious to pre- 
ſerve them from the rapacious hands of my enemies, 
and tranſmit them, if poſſible, to other generations. 
This uncalinefs no longer torments me, 1 know 
what | wiite will be uſelet;, and a dere to be het-— 
ter known by mankind is extinguithed in my heart, 
where nothing remains but profound induterence 
on the fate of my real writings and monuments of 
my innocence, whicl, perhaps, are by this time to- 
tally annihilated. Let them watch all my mo- 
tions, and diſquiet themſelves about thefe theets ; 
let them ſeize, ſuppreſs and detame them, it is 
henccforward abſolutely equal to me; I will nei— 
ther conceal, or endeavour to make them public ; 
if they are taken from me while [ live, they cannut 
deprive me of the pleaſure of having wrote them, 
the remenibrance of Meir contents, or the ſolitary 
meditations of which they are the tranſcript, and 
whoſe ſource can only be exhauſted with my being. 


If, at the beginning of my calamities, I had but 
known how to refrain ſrom ſtruggling with my 
fate ; could I have adopted the metiol do at pre- 
ſent; all the efforts of man, all their tremendous 
contrivances, would have been inciicAual ; their 
plots would no more have deſtroyed my tranquility, 
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than the ſucceſs of them can henceforward. Let 
them enjoy my diſgrace, they cannot debar me 
from the enjoyment of my innocence; and 1 
ſhall conclude my days in peace, ſpight of all their 
machinations. 


SECOND ALK /$ 
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Havixe reſolved to deſcribe the habitual ſtate 
of my foul, inthe moſt unaccountable fituation that 
ever mortal experienced, I can find no mannei fo 
ſimple and effectual, to execute this purpoſe, as to 
keep a faithful regiſter of my ſolitary walks, and 
the reveries which accompany them; when I find 
my mind entirely free, arid ſuffer my ideas to fol- 
low their bent, without reſiſtance or controul. 
Theſe hours of ſolitude and meditation, are the only 
ones in the day when I am entirely myſelf, and for 
myſelf, without diverſion, or obſtacle; and when 
I can truly ſay, I am what nature deſigned me. 


I was ſoon convinced that I had began this pro- 
ject too late; my imagination, being already leſs 
lively, is not, as formerly, enraptured at the con- 
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templation of thoſe objects which animate it. I am 
lets intoxicated with the delirium of my reverics, 
there is more of remembrance thun creation in 
their productions; a cold languithment enervates 
all my facultics; the animal ſpirits extinguith by 
degrees; my ſoul creeps painfully from its feeble 
tenement, and were I deprived of the hope of that 
ſtate to which my foul aſpires, becauſe I fuel a 
riglit to the expectation of it, I ſhould no longer 
exiſt but in remembrance. Thus, if I would con- 
template myſelf before my decline, I muſt at leaſt 
look back foine years, to the time, when loling all 
hope below, and finding no ſupport for my heart 
on earth, J accuſtomed myſelf, by little and little, 
to nouriſh it with its own ſubſtance, and to ſeek 
ſupport entirely within myſelf. 


This reſource, which I adopted too late, became 
ſo fruitful, that it ſoon recompenſed me ſor every 
loss. The habit of retiriag within myielf, made 
me ſoon loſe the feeling, and almoſt the remem- 
brance of my ſorrows ; thus I learned, by my own 
experience, that the ſource of true happineſs is in 
ourſelves, and that it is beyond the power of man 
to render thoſe truly miſerable, who determine to 
be otherwiſe. For five or ſix years paſt, 1 have 
enjoyed habitually thoſe inward delights which are 

H 5 found 


found in the contemplations of mild, atleQionate 
ſouls ; the raptures, the extacies which | fowretiines 
experienced in my loncly walks, were enjvincnts 
which I owed to my perſecutors; w thout them, 
I ſhould never have found, or knovn, the trea- 
ſures contained within myſelf, In the midit of fo 
much riches, how was it poſſible to keep a faithful 
regiſter * Endeavouring to recall ſo many pleating 
reverics, inſtead of defcribing, I fall into them 
again; it is a ſtate which remembrance recalls, 
and vrhich it would be unpoſlible to relate, did I 
entirely ceaſe to feel it. 


I experienced the truth of this in thoſe walks 
which iramculatcly ſuceccdcd te project of writing 
the continuation of my Contenons, purticularty in 
that I am about to relate, and in which, an un- 
foreſcen accident bro! e tue thread ci my ideas, and 
gave them for ſome ime à &Aerent turn, 


On Thurſden the twenty-lo.urth of OEoher, 
1776, I walked after dinner tinough the Pore 
c,, as far as ti. Rue du Chommind ; trom 
whence I gained tie hoigits of f/rmilemonuat, 
and, pulling througli tne viievards and meatlors, 
croſled, as tar as nv the love, manor tiiat 
ſeparates thoſe two vilioges ; aſter Which, 1 icok a 


circle, 
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circle, defining to cro!'s the ſune meadou by an- 
other pat. V hile walking through their, I telt 
that pleaſure and mtereft, winch agreealle pro- 
ſpecs ever give me, frequently ſtopping to examinic 
plants which I favs among the grats. pere 
two which are ſeldom found near Pats, Uiugh 
common enough | in th place; one Was tie Pits 
Fleracioides, and the other tic 71 arm { alt ullis 
This diſcovery amui me for + ng tune, and 
ended by my finding a (ant nll nore ſcarce, efpe— 
cially in a high coun: y ; this was tne Ceraftiuom 
Annaticim, Khich, 11 tal wig the accident 
that happened the fn day, 1 afterwards found in 
a book I then had avout me, and placed it in my 
collection. In ſhort, ater having obierved ſeveral 
plants that were in lower, the appearance and exa- 
mination of waich, thoug tainthiar, ever gave me 
pleature, by degrees 1 difcontinued my obfterva- 
tions, and gave myſelt up to the no lets pleating 
unpreſſions then hal altogether made upon me. 
The vintage, . Iich brings! {9 many walbers from 
the city, had been over a few days; tne penſants 
too, having comnplcated their autumnal labour, 
had r. tire till vie return of Winter thould furnith 
them with freth employment; the country was vt 
green and plcaſant, trough the trees, partly ſirippe 
of their leaves, preſented the picture of foltude, 
R C and 
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and indicated the approach of a more dreary ſeaſon. 
From theſe various objects, reſulted a mingled im- 
preſſion of melancholy and pleaſure, too analagous 
to my age and fate, not to enforce the application, 
I contemplated within myſelf the decline of an in- 
nocent, though unhappy lite, my foul ſtill full of 
lively feclings, and my mind yet graced with ſome 
remaining luſtre, though already faded with grief, 
and dried up by forrow. Lonely and forſ:ken, I 
felt the forward froſt ſteal on me; exhauſted ima- 
gination no longer peopling my ſolitude with be- 
ings formed to delight my heart. I fai.. to myſelf, 
with a ſigh, what have I to do on carth; I was 
made for lite, and am dying without having en- 
enjoyed it; but this was not my fault, and I ſhall 
bear to the Author of my being, if not an offering 
of good works, which I was prevented fron per- 


forming 


2, at leaſt a tribute of good intentions fruſ- 


trated, ſound ſentiments, but given without cficEt, 
and a patience proof againſt man's diſdain. I was 
moved with theſe reflections, recapitulating the 
motions of my foul from my early youth, during my 
riper years, ſince my ſequeſtration from mankind, 
and in the courſe of that long retreat in which [ 
| ſhall conclude my days. I reviewed with compla- 
cency all the affections of my heart, all its tender, 
though blind attachments, thoſe ideas, more con- 

ſoling 
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ſoling than mclancholy, with which H had ſuſtained 
my mind for ſome years paſt, and was preparing to 
recollect every particular ſufficiently to deferibe 
them, with a plcafure equal to what I felt on c 
periencing thote emotions. Iwwing paſſed my at- 
ternoon in theſe peaceful meditations, I was re- 
turning very content with my walk, when I was 
drawn from my rcvcrics by the following event. 


About ſix o'clock, as I was on the deſcent of 
Alſcnil-montant, juſt oppoſite the Galant Jardinicr, 
fome people that walked before me having ſuddenly 
turned aſide, I faw a large Daniſh dog ruſhing to- 
wards me. He was running with his utmoſt ſwift- 
neſs before a coach, and had neither time to ſtop 
his ſpeed, or turn aſide, when he perceived me in his 
wav. I judged that the only means 1 had to pre- 
vent being thrown down, was to take a high leap, 
fo exactly timed, that the dog might paſs under my 
feet. This idea, which ſtruck me with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, and which J had neither time to 
contider or execute, ws the laſt betore my acci- 
dent. I neither felt the blow or fall, nor any thing 
that followed it, till 1 returned to my ſenſes. 


It was almoſt night when I came to myſelf, 
and found I was ſupported by ſome young people, 
who 
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who told me what had happened. Ihe dog 
not being able to ſtop his tpeed, had leaped vio- 
lently againſt my legs, and with his tie and twift— 
neſs had thrown me head ſoremoſt with my hole 
weight on my upper jaw, om a Very rout pave- 
ment, and what enereaſed the ſhock, being on a 
deſcent, my head fell lower than my feet. 


The coach the ty belong to immediate“ fol- 
lowed, and muſt have paſlſ- over me, if the couch- 
man had not inftently pulled in his hortes. "This 
account l had from thoſe who toox me up, and 
continued iupporting me when I returned to 
my ſenſes. Ihe ſtate I was in at that moment is 
too ſingular to paſs witnout being deicribed. 


The night was advaneing, I ſaw the ſev, fore 
ſtars, and a little verdure. This firſt tenf{. tin 
was delightful; and at that time [ felt not!iing fare 
ther. It appeared thar I was juſt awakened into 


life, and had inſpired ma with the charm of my 


new exiſtence every object that ſurrounded me. 
Fully occupied with the preſent moment, I re- 


membered nothing that had paſſed, had no diitinct 


idea of myſelf, nor the leaſt notion of what jad 
juſt happened. I neither knew who I was, nor 
where I came from; felt no pain, fear or inquie- 

tude, 
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tude, and ſaw my blocd run as | would have ſeen 
a rivulet, witaout tanking in and manner tat it 
belonged to me. felt throughout my whole being 
the moſt rav:tiiun; calm, to which, on rcoliections 
] can fin] Not nn comparable antong our molt ace 
tive and dittinguithed picatures. 


They aſked me where | lived lt was impot- 
ſible for me to rfolve them. | enquirid, in return, 
where I was :—Imey inform! me at the Haute 
Larne; they might as well have wid me | was at 
Nlount Atlas. I thoukl have demanded tie name 
of the king uo:n, province, and part wir © 1 unc 
myſelf; vet even that would not here ess full 
cient to reſtore my recollection. It was noceftary 
1 ſhould recall to my memory eoory neren cir— 
cumſtance, even to walking tlg i the Hule- 

dards, in order to reclect muy nate 1 5 chrelling. 
A gentle man whom 1 did not EE: „and who hal 
the charity to accomppan me fora jurt of the wax, 
underflanching that 1 lived at ieh a diftance, ad- 
vited me to take a coil {rum tue Femple to my 
own houſe. I walked very well and Ii, 
without feeling any wound or pain, though I con- 
tinued ſpitting a great deal of blood ; but I had 
cold B e winch made my Jookned teeth 
chatter very diiagiecably. On may arrival at the 
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Temple, I imagined that as | had walked withaur 
pain, it was better to continue my way en feat, 
than expoſe myſelf to the dangering of periſhing 
with cold in a hackney-coach ; I therefore walk d 
the half league from the Temple to /a rue e, 
keeping on without difficulty, ſhunning interrup- 
tion and coaches, and finding my way as it I had 
been in perfect health. U arrive at home, open thc 
door by a private ſpring, go vp ſtairs in the dark, 
and enter my apartment, without any accident ex- 
cept the above mentioned fall and its conſequences, 
which I was not yet ſenſible of. 


The ſcreams of my wife on my appearance, in- 
formed I was more Imwit than I had apprehended. 
I paſſed the night without feeling, or being ſenſible 
of my ſituation ; but felt it the next day. Nly up- 
per lip was {ht on the infide, quite up to my noſe, 
the ſkin having prevented a total ſeparation ; four 
of my teeth were forced into the upper jaw, and 
that part of my face that covered them was much 
ſwelled and bruiſed; my left thumb extremely 
hurt, the right thumb bruifed and ſwelled very 
large; the left arm violently ſprained ; the left 
knee ſwelled, and incapable of bending, from a 
large and painful contuſion ; but with all this hurt 
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nothing was broken, not even a tooth, which haps 
pineſs, in ſuch a violent fall, was almoſt a prodigy. 


This is a true account of my accident, which in 
a few days was ſpread all over Paris, but fo altered 
and disfigured, that it was impoſlible to recognize 
it. I ought to have expected fome ſuch metamor- 
phoſis before hand, but ſo many ridiculous circum- 
ſtances were addcd, fo many obſcure private infer- 
ences were drawn, and they were mentioned to 
me with an air fo laughably diſcreet, that the ap- 
pearance of ſo much myſtery gave me ſome uncaſi- 
neſs. I ever hated ambiguities ; they naturally 
inſpire a horror, which thoſe I have been ſur- 
rounded by for fo many years have not been able to 
eradicate. Among the ſingularities which attended 
this occurrence, I ſhall only remark one, which 
will be ſufficient to furnith ſome idea of the reſt. 


Monf. ***, with whom I had never been ac- 
quainted, ſent his Secretary to enquire after my 
health, and make me prefiing offers of ſervice, which 
in my preſent circumſtances, did not appear of any 
utility or conſolation. Ihe Secretary preſſed me 
very warmly to accept them, adding, that if I 
could not depend on him, I might immediately 
write to M. M#*#*#, Thie urgency with which he 

preiled 
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preſſed this, and the air of confidence that accons 
panied it, made me apprehend that fome myſtery 
was concealed under all this, which | fought in 
vain to devel pe. So much was not neceſſary to 
alarm me, particululy during the agitated ſtate in 
which the accident and its attendant fever had put 
my head. I gave myſelf up to a thouſand uncaſe 
and melancholy conjectures, making commentaries 
on all that ſurrounded me, which rather indicated 
the delirium of a fever, than the apathy of a man 
who no longer intereſted himſelſ in any thing. 


Another circumſtance helped to diſturb my tran- 
quility : Madame *** had fought my acquaintance 
for ſome years, by many little aſfected inſignifi- 
cancies, without my being able to divine the cauſe 
of it; her frequent viſits, without object or plea- 
ſure, ſeeming to mark ſome ſecret end. She had 
mentioned the plan of a novel, which ſhe had a 
mind to write, and preſent to the Queen: I told 
her my opinion of female authors, and ſhe gave 
me to underſtand that this project was formed for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of her fortune, which required 
protection. This reaſon was certainly an unan- 
ſwerable one. She aſterwards informed me, that 
not being able to gain acceſs to the Queen, the had 
determined to give her book to the Public: there 

was 
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was no longer any neceſſity to offer advice, which 
was not required, and which ſhe would not have 
followed had I given it. She prepoſed ſhewing me 
her manuſcript : | declined ſceing it, and accord- 
ingly no more . as laid on tte ſubject. 


One fine day, Curing my convaleſcence, I re- 
ceived this book from her, printed, and even bound. 
In the preface were ſuch groſs encomiums on my» 
ſelf, daubed on with ſuch aſfectation, that | wis 
dliſguſted; the pajpable flattery it contained, never 
being allied to rcal good withes, is what my heatt 
was ever on its guard againſt. 


Some days after, Madame * paid me a viſit, 
attended by her d1ughter. She informed me that 
her book had made a great ncife, occaſioned by a 
note it contained, In running over the novel, I 
had hardly remarked this note; after her departure 
I real it over again, examined it, and thought I 
could plainly diſcover the motives of her viſits, her 
coaxing, and all the violent praiſes in the preface, 
judging they were deſigned to make the public at- 
tribute this note to me, and conſequently the blame 
its author might incur under the circumſtances in 
which it had been publiſhed. I had no means of 
cruſhing this report, and the impreſſions it might 

give 
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give riſe to, all I could poſſibly do, was not to ſuf- 
fer a repetition of the vain and troubleſome vilits, 
either of Madame * or her daughter, tor which 
purpoſe I wrote the following note : As Rouſſeau 
receives no author at his houſe, he thanks Madame 
** for all former civilities ; but declines in tuture 
the honour of her vitits,” 


She anſwered this by a very polite letter, but in 
the ſtyle of all thofe written to me on ſimilar occa- 
ſions: I had barbarouſly plunged a dagger in her 
feeling heart, and I was to believe, that poſſcthing 
for me ſuch true and lively ſentiments, her death 
muſt infallibly be the conſequence of this rupture. 
Thus it is, that an upright, frank behaviour, is 
made to appear like a fearful crime in the eyes of 
the world! And I am convinced I ſhould feem 
wicked and ferocious in the opinion of my cotem- 
poraries, though they could attribute no other 
crime to me than not being as falſc and F 
as themſelves. 


J had already been out ſeveral times ſince my 
accident, frequently walking even to the Thiy//erirs, 
when, by the viſible atonithment of ſeveral per- 
Ins I met, I was convinced ſomething new was 
ſtirring with reſpect to me, but could not poſſibly 

conjecture 
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eonjecture what ; till at length, learned it was 
currently reported, 1 had died from the effects of 
my fall, and this news was propagated fo rapidly, 
and maintained with ſuh obſtinacy, that even 2 
fortnight after, I heard it was mentioned at Court 
as an abſolute certainty ; and the courier of Avig- 
non, (as ſomebody took the pains to write me 
word) in announcing this happy news, had not 
failed to anticipate that tribute of outrage and in- 
dignity which is prepared for my memory, on quit- 
ting this world, by a kind of funeral oration. This 
piece of information was accompanied by a cir- 
cumſtance yet more ſingular, which I only learned 
by chance, and could never get any particular ac- 
count of; this was, that a ſubſcription had actu- 
ally been opened for printing the collection of ma- 
nuſcripts that ſhould be found at my houſe. This 
convinced me that a parcel of fabricated writings 
were kept ready to be attributed to me after my de- 
ceale ; for to imagine they would print any faith- 
fully that might be found at the time of my death, 
was a folly that could never enter the imagination 
of any thinking perſon, whom fifteen years expe- 
rience had ſufficiently enlightened. 


Theſe incidents, which were ſudden, and fol- 
lowed by others not !fs extraordinary, added freth 
indignation 
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Tiignation to my feelings, which I tiought als 
ready callous, and the dark clouds that perpetually 
ſurrounded me, revived the horror they naturally 
give riſe to in my heart. I fatigued myſelf with 
conjecturos, endeavouring to develope tlieſe, to me 
incomprehenſible myſteries. Ihe conſtant expla- 
nation of theſe ænigmas, tended to confirm my 
former belief, which was, that my fate and repu- 
tation having been e ncerted and determined by 
the unanimous concurrence of the preſent genera- 
tion, could not be over-ruled by any effort of 
mine, ſince it would be impoſhble to tranſmit any 
depolit to a future age, without its having to paſs 
in this through hands that would be intereſted to 
ſuppreſs it. 


But I now carried my concluſions farther ; the 
concurrence of ſo many accidental circumſtances, 
the {ſituation of my moſt cruel enemies, diftin - 
guiſhed as it were by rank and fortune, all that go- 
verned the ſtate, all thoſe who have the direction 
of te public opinion, place-men, every one in 
credit, ſceming eager to find thoſe who had any 
ſecret animoſity, and would join the general cry 
againſt me ; this univerſal agreement is too extra- 
ordinary to be entirely fortuitous. Ihe refuſal of 
one {ingle perion to become an accomplice in this 


perſecution, 
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perſecution, one favourable event on my fide, 2 
ſingle unforeſcen circumſtance, as an obſtacle to 
their dei us, might hive Naggered my opinion; 
but all diſpolitions, fatalities, accidents, and revo- 
lurions, hase contributed to further the attempts of 
man by fo fte a concurrence, that it appears 
miraculous, and Iraves me no room to doubt but 
their ſucceſs was eſtabliſhed by an immutable de- 
cree, and a multitude of obſervations both on the 
paſt and preſent, confirm me fo entirely in this 
perſuation, that I cannot help, henceforward, re- 
garding that work as one of the ſecrets impene- 
trable to human reaſon, which I hitherto looked 
on as procceding from the wickedneſs of man- 


kind. 


This idea, far from being melancholy, conſoles 
and tranquilizes ny mind, teaching me reſignation ; 
though I cannot go ſo far as St. Auguſtin, who 
was comtorted even und. r the idea of damnation, 
if ſuch ihould prove to be tae will of God. Ny 
reſignation a1ifes from a more intereſted ſource, I 
mult conteis, but not les pure, and more worthy, 
in my opinion, of that perfect Being 1 adore. 


God is juſt; it is his will that I ſhould ſuffer ; 


he knows my innocence: this is the foundation of 
_— 


my 
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my confidence, and both my heart and underſtand. 
ing combine to aſſure ine J am not deceived. Let 
mankind and fate, therefore, purſue their courſe; 
let me learn to ſuffer without murmuring , at length 
all things will regain their natural order, and ſooner 
or later my turn will be remembered. 


THIRD IFALXK. 


IN CONTINUING TO LEARN I GROW OLD, 


SoLox frequently repeated theſe words in his 
old age: In one ſenſe, I may repeat them likewiſe in 
mine; but it is a melancholy ſcience which I have 
acquired in twenty years experience, even igno- 
rance is preferable to it. Adverſity is, doubtleſs, a 
great maſter, but a maſter whoſe leſſons are dearly 
purchaſed, and ſometimes not worth the price we 
give for them. Beſides, before we have obtained 
ſufficient knowledge from ſuch tardy ſtudies, the 
ſeaſon to profit by it is over. Youth is the proper 
time to acquire wiſdom, age is the period when we 
ſhould practiſe it. 1 confeſs that experience ever 

3 Improves 
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improves, but can only be of ſervice for the future. 
Is it not too late to learn how we ought to live, at 
the very moment we are avout to die? Of Mat 
utility are the informutions fo ately and ſorrow— 
fully acquired on n.y own tote, nd the contriv- 
ances of Ute whe have been the initruments of 1t ? 
T have only lopned to know mankind, that I mi;;l:t 
feel more acutely the miicrics into winch they 
have plunged me: this knowledeoe, only diſcovering 
their ſnarce, wit: out cnabling me to avoid them. 
Why did | not always remain in that thought!leſs 
but pleaſing confidence, which rendered me for fc 
many years the tcorn and playthiny of my pretend- 
ed friends? So far from guarding againſt their 
contrivances. I bad not the leaſt fufpicion of them. 
[ was theirdꝭ pe and victim, it is true, tt [thought 
myſelf beloved, and my heart enjoved the ſweets of 
that friendfiip vith which they had infpired me, 
while I attributed to them on canal portion of it. 
Theſe pleating i!lufions are deſtroyed, and melan- 
choiy truth, which time and rea l ve unveiled, 
in making mo {oc} my mlortunes, has alto ſhewn 
me they are without remedy; chat retignation is 
my only reſource ; that all the experience of age, 
in my ſituation, is without preſent ut' tv. and ut- 
terly unprofitable for the future. At our birth we 
begin that race whoſe gool is death; of what utility 
Vor. II, . would 
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would it bc to learn to conduct the chariot wit'1 fill, 
at the very cnd of our journey Jo think of qu it- 
ting it gracefully is all that is then neceſſary, 'T he 
only proper ſtudy for an old man, if any remains 
for him, is to lcarn to die, a buſineſs leaſt attended 
to in an ailvanced age, every thing but that being 
thought of. Old pæcple hold more to life than chil- 
dren, and leave it with more icluQance than young 
ones; becauſe their cares having bce:1 all fob this 
world, they find on quitting, it tiat they have loſt 
their labour. All their hepes, all their wealch, the 
fruit of ſo many labourous watchings, inuſt then be 
relinquiſhed, having thought of gaining nothing 
during life which they can carry with them. 


I began this ſtudy in good time, and if I did not 
profit by my reflections, it was not for want of hav- 
ing made, or well conlidercd the weight of them. 
Thrown at an early age into the ſtorms of life, I 
learned by experience that I was not formed for this 
world, and ſhould never attain that conilition which 
my heart felt tne neceſſity of. Detpuiring, there- 
ſore, to find happineſs among mankind, my ardent 


im7g nation leaped over that ſpace of my exiſtence 
which I had yet ſcarccly entered on, as over a 
ſtrange inhtofpitable foil, wiſhing to ſix my abode 
in a more tranquil aſylum. 


"This 
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This ſentiment, nurtured by education from my 
infancy, and ſtrengthened during my whole life by 
that incxhauſ.ible train of ſorrows and misfortunes 
which have accompanied it, has called me at all 
times to the conlideration of the nature and deſti- 
nation of my being with more attention and care 
than I have obſerved in any other perſon. I have 
ſeen many who philoſophie more learnedly than 
myſelf, but their philoſophy (to uſe the expreſſion) 
is foreign to themſelves. Withing to appear wiſer 
than others, they examine the arrangement cf the 
world, as they would itudy ſome complicated ma- 
chive, through mere curiolity, contemplating hu-- 
man nature, that they may ſpeak of it learnedly, 
but without any thought of ſclf improvement ; ſtill 

abouring to inſtruct others, without enli2n:tening 

themſelves. Some of theſe determine to write a 
book, no matter what, „roriled it is well received. 
When wrote av] palliſhel, its contents intereſt 
the art ꝛor no longer, cxecpt by a wiſh to hae 
others adopt the options it inculcates, and :. ro- 
lution to defend them in cafe of an attack; hat he 
entertains no idea of ung it for his own impreve- 
ment, or embarraſhng hinivif wheter theſe opini— 
ons are true or ſalſe, proviced no ons reſuſes them. 
On the contrary, wiriterer I dete to learn, was 

for my own information, ard nt © inſtruct othcrs, 
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I have ever been perſuaded that before we ſet up 


for teachers, we ſhould acquire a competent know- 
ledge of ourſelves, and of all the ſtudies J have pur- 
ſued, while ſurrovnded by the buſtle of the world, 
there is none | ſhould not equally have applied to had 
I been continedto a deſert ifle for the reſt of my days. 
What we ought to do depends greatly on what 
we ought to believe, and in all that does not relate 
to the immediate calls of nature, our opinions are 
the rule of our actions. Croverned by theſe prin- 
ciples, which were ever mine, | long and repeat- 
edly fought to regulate the enjoyment of my life, 
to diſcover its real allotment, and was at length 
cooled for my want of aptitude in conducting my- 


cit ſkKilfully in this world, on feeling it is a ſcience 


we ſhould not endeavour to attain. 


Born in a family where morality and piety were 
conſpicuous, afterwar:s brought up by a miniſter 
remarkable tor wiſdom and religion, ] imbibed 
principles, maxims, ſome will ſay prejudices, which 
have never forſaken me. Given up to my own 
government, while yet a child, allured by careſſes, 
teduced by vanity, and conſtrained by neceſſity, I 
became a Catholic, but ſtill remained a Chriſtian. 
Confirmed in time by habit, my heart Was ſin- 

I cerely 
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cerely attached to my new religion, the inſtructions 
and example of Madame de Wartens gave ſtabi— 
lity to tius attachment, te rural tolitude in wWhiet, 
1 paſſed the lower ot m3 * „uta, te ftudy of 5 xl 
books, to which 1 appli mvteit, frengtiwned 
theſe natural propeniitics and au Shionte diſpofi- 
tions, renderiig me rely ous almolt alter Vie mon- 
ner of Fruclin. Placed in © calm prot nu itas 
tion, thc ſugy of Nature, the ewutumi!ation. of 
the univerſe, inceluntly carries Ute Uu of a 
recluſe towards te Author of all theſe objects, 
prompting him to ſcarch with pleaſing inquietude the 
final deſtiaation of what he ſces, and the ſource of 
his feelings. Afterwards, when my deſtiny again 


threw me in the torrent of the werld, I recognized 


nothing that could delight my heart for a fingle 
moment. The regret of my peaceful leifures con- 
tinually purſued me, and minyled indifference and 
diſguſt with every pleaſure that was within my 
reach, and with every purſuit that could conduct 
me to riches or honour. Irrctolute in my unſatis- 
factory wiſhes, I hoped little, obtained leſs, and 
felt in the allurements of proſperity, that even 
ſhould I obtain all I believed mylelt in ſearch of, 
I ſhould not ſnid that happineſs my heart fo ar- 
dently ſouglit after, without entertaining any pre- 
cile idea of its object. Thus every thing contri- 
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buted to detach my affections from this world, 
even before misfortunes hal entirely eſtranged me 
from it. To the age of forty I continucd floating 
between indigence and riches, witdom and folly, 
full of habitual failings, without any vicious incli- 
nations; living at hazard, without being gui led 
by principles, or regulated by reaſon ; wavering in 
my duties, without deſpiſing them, but frequently 
without comprehending their tendency. 


From my youth, I had fixed on the age of forty 
as the period of my cflorts and pretenſions of every 
kind, fully reſolved, that when I ſhould attain that 
age, in whatever ſituation I might find myſelt, I 
would contentedly remain there for the reſt of my 
lite, living from day to day, without care for my 
future ſubſiſtence. When that pericd arrived, I 
exccuted my reſolution without regret ; and though 
my fortune ſeemed inclined to take a more favour- 
able turn, relinquiſhed it, not only without pain, 
but cven with a ſenfible ſatisfaction. In renouncing 
cvery falſe hope and allurement, I delivered myſelf 
up to that calm repoſe which was ever my predo- 
minant tate, the moſt durable of my inclinations. 
gave up the world and its vanities, and renounced 


all ſupertluous ornaments. no longer wore a ſword, 


watch, white ſtockings, or lace, conhning myſelf 
| to 


to a good ciotii fuit, with a plain wit, and what 
was {till better, reoted from my heart tue covet- 
ings and defires which ſtamped a value on thoſe 
objects. I gave up the ſituation | then occupied, 
for which I felt Nature had not defined me, and 
ſet about copyring mutlic at fo inuch a pore, an 
employment I always had a decided inciination for. 


I did not confine my reform to exteriors. I was 
ſenſible that theſe privations required others, more 
diſſicult, doubtleſs, but far more neceſſary, and 
reſolving not to do my work by halvcs, undertook 
to ſubmit my interior to a ſtrict examination, which 
might reduce it to that ſtate I ſhould wiſh to find 
it in at my death. 


A remarkable reſolution which had lately taken 
place in me, a new moral world which began to 
preſent itſelf, the unreaſonable judgment of man- 
kind, which (without ſoreſceing how much I 
mould become its victim) I began to feel the ab- 
ſurdity of, the enereaſing neceſſity of a more ſub- 
ſtantial good than literary fame, which inclination 
had ſecurely reochel! me before I felt myſelf diſ- 
guſied win , the Cefire to purſue, for the re— 
mainder of my life, a inore fatutary courſe than 
that which had employed the moſt vaiuable part of 
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it; in a word, every conſideration tended to point 
out the immediate neceſſity of this reform, which 
I had long felt the want of, | undertook it, there- 
fore, and ſpared nothing that depended on me to 
render the execution of my enterprize cttectual, 


It is from this epocha, that I may date an entire 
renunciation of the world, and an eneregled deſire 


for folitude, which has never ſince forſaken me. 


The work | had reſolved on could not be accom- 
pliſhed without an abſolute retreat ; it required 
long and uinterrupted meditations, which the tu- 
mult of ſociety would not admit; this forced me 
to adopt, for ſome time a different manner of lite, 
and preſently I fo well reliſhed its enjoyments, 
that I never diſcontinued it ſince, except at inter- 
vals and by conſtraint, ever returning to it again, 
when opportunity offered, with redoubled affection; 
and, in the ſequel, when mankind had rendered 
tis ſequeſtration neceſſary, 1 found that what they 
ſuppoſed would have rendered me miſcrable, turned 
out my ęreateſt happineſs, which I could not 
otherwiſe have procurcd myſelf. 


I entercd on the work I had refolved to under- 
take with a zeal proportioned to its importance, 
and tke neceſſity I felt to perfect it. At that time, 

I lived 
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I lived among modern philoſophers, whio hear little 
reſemblance to the ancients ; theſe, inſtead of re- 
moving doubts or fixing irrefolutions, preſently 
ſtaggered all thoſe certitudes which I thought it 
neceſſary to obtain confirmation of; for yourardent 
mithonaries of atheiſm, and furious dogmatilis, 
cumot endure thoſe vio differ from themſelves in 
the maſt trifling particular. I frequently defented 
my opinion weakly, parity from a difſit.e to diſ- 
putes, and partly for want of talents to maintain 
them ; but | never adopted their diſtreihng doc - 
trines; and tis ret. Rande, to intolerant winds, 
who, beſidue, as private Views to 5 a. 


not onc of thc leu cautes of tt aims 


Tlicy had rot prevailed on mo to adopt their 
ſentiments, but thev ho rendered me uncaſy n 
my own: their arguments had ſtaggersd, but not 
convince: me; could not think of anv pertinent. 
an{wer*, {ut I felt their objeEtions were not unan— 
{werable; I accuſed myſolf lets of error than inap- 
titude, and my ſeclings diitured muck butter tlian 
my reaton. 


At lenpt'n, 1 ſaid, ſhall | for ever ſuſfer myſelf 
to be toſſed about by the G ins of tele plautible 
reaſoners, when I am not even certain that the y 
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believe what they preach to others with fo much 
carneſtneſs? Thoſe paſiions which govern their opi- 
nions, ſclt-intereſt, which demands you ſhould be- 
lieve this or that, render it impoſſible to penetrate 
their true ſentiments. Should we ſeck tor the ſim- 
plicity of truth in the leaders of a party? Their 
philoſophy is deſigned for others, 1 muſt have one 
of my own : let me ſeek it diligently while it is 
vet time, that I may poſſeis atixedrule for the con- 
duct of my latter days. I am now in a mature 
age, poſſeſſed of all the powers of my underſtanding, 
already I approach the decline; if I wait longer, 
my intellectual facultics will have loſt their acti- 
vity, and my tardy dcliberatio::s may be leis uſeful 
than they promiſe to be at this time: I will, there- 
fore, ſeize the preſent moment; it is the epociua cf 
my external and mental reform ; let me ultimately 
fix my opinions and principles, remaining for the 
reſidue of my lite, what mature deliberation ſhall 
convince inc | ought to be, 


I executed this projet fowly, ond at different 
times, but with as much application and care as J 
was chpahle of employing, being fully perſuaded 
that tie repoſe of my lie and ſuture happineſs de— 
pended on it. At aſt, | {un myſelf in ſuch a 
labyrinth of embarraitocats, Citaculities, oljec- 
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tions, and oben rity, Umt 1 was tempted twenty 


times over to abaid n all, c renounce my van re- 
ſearches, avid level my deliberations to the rules of 
common prudence, without icorching further into 
thoſe principles it was to much latour to develope ; 
but this prutlence was teeign ro my difpoticion, 
and U felt my ſelf no more ae to adopt it, than 1 
ſhould have been to profit by its admonitions ; la- 
bouring to acquire it, therefore, was failin;; over a 
ſtormy ſea without rudder or compaſs, in ſearch ofa 
lyht-houſe, which, when found, directed to no port. 


{ perfifled, notwithſtanding every difcourage- 
ment: for the firſt time in my lite, I poſſeſſed cou- 
rag”, and to that I am indebted for having been 
able to ſuſtain the horrible deſtiny witch from that 
perio'l began to enveloy me, without my enter- 
taining the Iealt idea of its approach. After the 
moſt grdent and {incere reſearches that were ever 
undertaken, perliaps, by one mortal, I determined 
on t:ole ſentiments for the reiclue of my life, 
which appeared reaſonable and neceforv, and, if 
I have been miſt»ken in the reſult, have at leaſt 
the conſolation of knowing, that my errors cannot 
be imputed to me as a crime, ſince I uſed my ut- 
moſt e ots to puard nainſt miſtakes. I make no 
doubt but the prejudices of childhood, and the ſe- 
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cret withes of my heart, may have inclined the ba- 
lance to that {ide which procured me moſt conſola- 
tion; for is it difficult to defend our belief from 
what we artently deſire. Who can doubt, but 
being intereſted to admit or reject particular no- 
tions of a future ſtate, determines the belief of the 
major part of mankind, through the medium of 
their hopes and fears? Theſe, I allow, might faſ- 
cinate my judgment, but not render my faith leſs 
ſincere, for 1 examined cautiouſly, and feared to 
be miſtaken in cvery particular. If our whole 
term of exiſtence is confined to this life, it was ex- 
pedient for me to know this, that 1 might take my 
meaſures accordingly, while ſome part of my being 
remained, and before I was compleatiy diiped ; but 
what I had moſt to fear, in ny pretent 'vnder- 
taking, was, venturing the everlaſting ſtate of my 
ſoul for the ſake cf temporal enjoyments, which, 
in my opinion, were never very deſirable. 


I confeis that I did not anſwer to my own ſatis- 
faction all the difficulties that had embarraſſed me, 
and which our philoſcphers had ſo often thundered 
in my ears; but being determined to decide on 


points which human underſtanding has fo little di- 


re Rio to, and finding on all hav; impenetrable 
myſteries and unanſwerable Objections, I adopted 
n 
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in each queſtion, ſuch ſentiments as appeared to 
me beſt Anvlithed, anch moſt conformaltle to rea- 
fon. wit!ut ſtopping at thoſe of je2!itons which I 
coul l not cſolve, and which I knew were -ypoſed 
by others, not lefs powerful, in the oppotite ſyſ- 
"rake A doymatical method of treating theſe ſub- 
jects is only conformable to a ſpirit of impoſition; 
mcantime, it is necellary to have a belief of one's 
oer, and to ſelect it wit) all poſſible maturity of 
jud-1aent. If, in ſpicht of theſe precautions, we 
yet fall into error, we cannot in juſtice be pro- 
nouncet| culpable, ſince we have not erred either 
wilfully or carclefsly. This was the immovable 
principle which I citabliſhed as the batis of my fe- 
curity, 


The reſult of my vcariſome reſearches were 
nearly thoſe opinions which I have ſince put toge- 
ther in the conteflion of faith of my Savçyard Vi- 
car, a work that has been unworthily protaned by 
the preſcat generation, but which may one day 
cauſe a revolution in the opinions of mankind, if 


good ſenſe and truth ſhould ever revive among 
them, 


From this time, eaſy in the principles I had 
adopted, after ſuch long and painful meditation, I 
have 
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are made them the fixed rule of mv conduct and 
belief, without perplexing wylelf, either with 
thoſe objections I cannot re ſolve, or thole I could 
not forcice, and which, preſenting themivlves from 
time to time, have ſometimes ſtagagered, but never 
overthrown me. I have ever ſaid, tlieſe are but 
metaphyſical ſubtleties, arguments winch ſhould 
have no weight againſt found principles, adopted 
by reaſon, confirmed by the {olings of my heart, 


and bearing the ſeal of inward appryvation, by the 


ſilence and ſubjectiom of the paſſions. In tele con- 
cerns, ſo ſuperior to human undertanding, fill 
one objection, which I cannot reſclec, overirow 
a body of doctiine fo well conſtructed, fo firmly 
connected, compoſed with fo much meditation and 
care, fo well appropriated to ray undertanding, 
my heart, my whole being, and reinforced by that 
internal ſ:tisfaftion which I ſcel wanting in all 
others? No vain dctuſive arguments ſhail ever de- 
ſtroy that affinity Which I perceive betwech my 
immortal nature, and the conſtruction of this 
world, with the exact order which reigns therein. 
I find in the correſpondent and moral order of 


things, from whence the ſyſtem I have atopted re- 


ſalts, thofe ver; reſources which 1 ſtand in need 
of to ſupport the miſeries of life. In any other 
ſyſtem 1 ſheuld live without comſort, and die 

without 


i 
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without hope, being the men miferat de of all erca- 
tures; let me then athere to thut opinion which is 
alone ſufficient to make me happy, in {pight ot 
fortune or mankind, 


This deliberation, and the concluſion I drew 
from it, ſeemed dictated by reaton itſelf, as a pre- 
paration for the deftiny that was approaching, 
which might enable me to fullam it, Wat would 
have been my fate, or what would yet become oi 
me, among the dicadful trials with which J have 
been ſurrounded, and in the incredible {iturtion to 
which I am reduced for the reſt of my life, if, 
without aſylum from my implacable perſccutors, 
indemnification for the ſcandals which have been 
hcaped on me bv the world, or hope of ever ob- 
taining that juſtice I feel due to me, I ſaw mylclf 
given up withoat future hope to the moſt horrible 
ate a mortal can poſily experience ? While tran- 
quil in my innocence | pictured nothing but aftccs 


tion and benevolence among mankind, my believ- 


ing, confident heart was laid open to them as to 


friends and brothers; meanwlule, tlie traitors ſi- 


lently entangled me in nets forged at the bottom 
of Hell. Surprized by Cie mt unforeſeen of all 
misfertuncs, the in ſt torr lie for a tecling haughty 
foul, dragged into tie ſnare without knog ing why, 


or 
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or to what end, I plunged into an abyſs of igno- 
miny, ſurrounded by feariul obſcurity, through 
which I could diſcover nothing but diſtreſſing ob- 
jets. On the iſt ſurprize, I was overwhelmed, 
and ſhould never have re wered irom the fit of 
horror theſe univrcfeen mifortunes plunged me 
into, had I not already laid up a magazine of 
firengti, whicit ferved to raite me from my fall. 


It was not until after vears of agitation, that, 
recovering my ſpirits, and beginning to recuin to 
my{c!*, I felt the full value of thoſe reicurces J had 
proc! ed for my moments of adveriity ; when, de- 
cidin mall thoſe things which I faw it neceſſary 
to form a judgment of, I faw, in comparing my 
maximns will n y iituction, that J gave infhnitely 
more .. .portance to tie opiniens of men, and the 
little wonts o. this vantitory exiftence, than they 
deſerved; nnce this life, being hut a ſtate of pro- 
bation, it is immaterial what kind of trials we ex- 
perienced in it, proved they hroduced the deſigned 
effec. ; conlcquently, the gicatcr and more multi- 
plied our athiQtions ate, the more in-<ritorious it is 
to ſuſtain them properly. The moſt acute troubles 
loſe eir «dye with thoſe who conſider the great 
and ſure reward that attene.s ther: ; and the cer- 
tainty cf obtaining this recuuapence, was the prin- 
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cival fruit 1 had gathered from my former medita- 


It is true, that in the midit of thoic numberleſs 
outrages, ai! unbounded indignitcs Which over- 
whelined me from all parts, ſome intervals of un— 
caſineſs and doubt, from time to time, ſhouk my 
hopes, and diſtuthed my tranquility. Ihe power- 
ful objeQtions, which l couid not refolve, during 
tneſe moments of defpondency, pretented them- 
ſelves to my mind with redoubled ſtrength, and 
added to the hopeleſſneſs of my fituation, when 
weinhed down with my deftiny, 1 was ready to 
give up all for loft, Frequently, new arguments 
which I heard, took hold of my thoughts, and 
ſtrengthened thoſe that already tormented me.— 
„ Alas!” ſald I, my heart overwhelmed with 
grief, *© wit mall fave me from utter deſpair, if, 
in the &- nels of my fate, I contemplate only as 
clumeras thoſe confolations which my reaſon had 
collected? If deſtroying thus its own work, it 
ſtrikes away the prop of hope aad confidence it had 
procured me in adverſity, what ſupport have I but 
thoſe illuſions which amuſe myſelf alone? The 
whole preſent generation viewing only erras and 
prejudices in what I ſingly adopt, finding truth and 
evidence in a contrary ſyſtein, and appearing {curce 

able 
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able to believe that I am ſincere in my profeſſion of 
them; while giving into theſe opinions with my 
utmoſt belief, | find inſurmountable dificultics, 
which yet do not prevent me from pertiing in 
them. Am I, then, alone wite and eniigitened 
among mankind ? To be perſuaded that things are 
thus, is it ſufficient that they accord witn my 
ideas, and that I find this order of them conve- 
nient? Can I derive a firm centidence from ap- 
pearances, which have no folidity for the reſt of 
mankind, and which would appcar deluſive even 
to myſelf, if my heart did not ſupport my reaton ? 
Ought I not rather to have {cug):r my perſecutors 
with equal weapons, by adopting their maxims, 
than to depend on deluſions of my own, and be- 
come a prey to their attempts, without a ſingle ef- 
fort to replace them? I think myſelf prudent, 
while, perhaps, I am but thc dupe, victim and 
martyr of a vain error.” | 


How many times, in theſe moments of doubt 
and uncertainty, have I been ready to abandon 
myſeltto deſpair ! and had I ever paſſed a month in 
that ſtate, it would have been all over with me in 
this world; but their attacks, though frequent, 
were ſhort, and though even yet J am not en- 
tirely delivered from them, they have become fo 
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ſcarce and momentary, that they have not cven 
ſtrength to interrupt my telicity, being light inqui- 
etudes, which no longer aitect my foul, any more 
than the falling of a ſcather ito a river, can allect 
its courle, 


I am convinced that re-coniidering thoſe points 
which I had formerly concluded on, is ſuppoſing 
myſelf to poſſeſs more information, more diſcern- 
ment, or a greater degree of zeal than 1 employed 
at the time theſe deciſions were made ; but lam per- 
ſuaded ti1's is not the cafe, and no ſubſtantial reaſon 
can induce me to prefer thofe opinions, which while 
overwhelmed with deſpair ſerved only to augment 
my miſery, to ſentiments adopted in the vigour of 
my age, in the full maturity of my underſtanding, 
after the moſt ſerious examination, and at a period, 
when the ſerenity of my life, leſt no predominant 
intereſt but the inveſtigation of truth. Now that 
my heart is wrung with diſtreſs, mv foul weighed 
down by cares, my imagination bewildered, my 
brain perpl-xe bythe multitude of diſtreſſing my 
teries Which ſurroundme; now when every faculty, 
enſeciled by age and ſufferings, have loft their vi- 
gour, ſhall 1 fooliſkly caſt away thoſe reſources l had 
ſo carefully procured, giving more confidence to 
the declining fate of my intellects, in order to ren- 

der 


dermytelt unavailiugly miſerable, than to my reaſon, 
when poſicihas all its vigour, it endeavoured to 
guard me againit the anc hof unmerited mit- 
fortuncs ? No; lam neittice oovifer,, better inſtructed 
nor mor ſincere than when | decided theſe impor- 
tant queſtions, 1 wos not tien unconieious of thoie 
diſncus ties which now peiplex ine, they were then 


ſarmounted, and it at preſent fe.ne new ones ſtart 


up, which L wasnot ien aware of, they are theſo- 
phiſins of ſubtile moetaprviicians, winch ſhould not 
be permitted to invalidate Uivuic eternal truths 
which have been admitted at all times, and by all 
the ſages, hic arc actroy iciged by all nations, 


and arc engraven on the human lieart, in claracters 


indelible. 1 knew when meditating on theſe ſub- 
jects, that human reaton, circumteribed by the 
ſenſes, could not comprel.cnd them in their full ex- 
tent; I contented myſelf, ther tore with that evi- 
dence that was within my rcach, without attempting 
what was beyond it: this concluſion was reaſonable, 
and I adhere to it with tio full approbation of my 
heart and reafon. On what evidence fhould I re- 
nounce it, which might not be combated by till 
more forcibic arguments to continue frm in my at- 
tachment* What dangers do I find in this adhere- 
ance? What advantages would accrue from a 
change? That morality without root or produce, 
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which they pompouſly diſplay in ſome of their 
writings, or theatrical repreſentations, without 
an idea of its producing any eſſect on tie heart or 
underſtanding ; or rather tat ſecret and cruel mo- 
rality, the interior doctrine of all their adherents, 
to which the former ſerves as a maſk, which they 
only follow in their outward conduct, and have fo 
dextrouſly made uſe of with regard to myſelf; this 
hoſtile morality, is of no uſe tor defence, being 
good for nothing but attack. Of what ule, then, 
would it be to me, in the condition 1 am reduced 
to? Innocence is the only fupport I depend on in 
my ſufferings, how much more vrctched then 
ſiould I mak myſelf, if relinquiihing this laſt, this 
powerful reſource, I ſubſtituted wickedneſs in its 
place? Could 1 hope to rival them in the art of miſ- 
chief? ond even coul I attain to it, what conſola- 
tion ſhould J drive from the retr.bution I might 
deal them ? I ſhould forfeit my own eſteem and 
gain nothing in return. 


Reaſoning thus with myſelf, I ſo far eſtabliſh- 


ed my principles, as to have them fxacen no 
longer by captions arguments, r u] bie ob- 


jectiouis, by diff. altes be de my each and 
perl aps beyond the reach of kun: reaſoꝛi. Reſt- 
ing my beriet o Cie meſt id basis, 1 could 
oh eſt bl. h tor it, I accutomel my ſelf to re- 
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poſe ſo ſecurely under the ſhadow of my conſcience, 
that no contradictory arguments, either ancient or 
modern, could have power ior a fingle inltant to 
ſhake or trouble my repos. Declined into a lan- 
gour and inaCuvity of underſtanding, I have even 
forgot the evidences and maxims on ich my be- 
lief was founded, but I fall never forget the con- 
cluſions, which with the approbation of my reaſon 
and conſcience, I drevs from them, and to this point 
I will adhere. Let all the philoſophers of the uni- 
verſe unite tocxploce theſe principles, | will conti- 
nue firm for the reſt of my lite, in every particular 
to the deciſions of that time, when I was more able 
than I now am of chooſing wilely. 


Tranquil in theſe difpotions, together with 
ſelf approbation, I find them ſupply that hope and 
thoſe conſolation, I ſtand to much in need of in my 
preſent {ituation. It is impoſſiole that a ſolitude fo 
compleat, permanent and Gdiſtreſfing, in itſelf, the 
perpetually active anime of the u hole preſent 
generation, and the net mes it is perpetually Joad- 
ing me with, thould not ſometimes ceprofs my ſpi- 
rits, that my hope ſhe.) it be filter, and that 
diſcouraging Coubts thlowd not atite at times to 
troul-le my foul and a it with diftirefs; but it is 
then, when incapable of che exertions which 


would 
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would be neceſſary to give me aſſurance, that I re- 
call my former refolutions; it is then that the 
care, attention and {incerity of heart with which [ 
formed them, returns to my remembrance and 
brings back my ſlecting hopes. 


Thus conſined to the contracted ſphere of my 
former acquiſitions, | have not, like Solon, the 
happineſs of gaining ſome piece of information 
every day of my old age, ſince I find it neceſſary 
to guard againſt tie dangerous pride of endeavouring 
to acquire that knowledge I formerly found beyond 

my comprehenſion ; but it there remain few ac- 
quiſitions to hope for on the fide of uſeful know- 
ledge, many important ones remain on the fide of 
thoſe virtues neceſſary in my ſituation. This is 
the proper ſcaſon to enrich and orna: nent my foul 
with thoſe acquirements ſhe may carry with her, 
when delivered from this mortal body, which clouds 
every object, and viewing the truth without a veil, 
ſhe will perceive the poverty and inſufficiency of 
all that knowledge, which our learned pedants are 
fo vain cf, and will lament thoſe moments as loſt in 
this life, when the endeavoured to obtain it; but 
patience, gentleneſa, reſignation, and impartial juſ- 
rice, are 2 fre will carry with her; with 
theſe we may enrich ourſelves inec ſſuitly, without 
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fearing that death ſhould rob us of our acquititions, 
or diminiſh their value. It is to this in, aluable 
ſtudy alone that Iwill contecrate the remainder of 
my old age, happy if by the knowledge of myſelt I 
can attain to leave life, not better, for that is unpoſ- 
ſible, but more virtucus than 1 catercd it. 


FOURTH VAL X. 


—— — 


Aux the ſmall number of books I yet con- 
tinue to read, the worls of Plutarch are what J am 
moſt attached to, and profit moſt by. Alis was the 
firſt tudy of my chilahood, will be the laſt of my old 
age, and is almoſt the only author that I never read 
without reaping fome advantage. Two days ago 
I rea in his moral works, the treatiſe, How ts profit 
by our F'r:emies. The ſame day, while ranging ſome 
papers whici. had been. ſent me by different authors, 
met 1 ith one of thc journals of the Abbe R#*#, 
to which hc "ad put theſe. words, as a motto, /Vitum 
dero impend ati T Too well acquaintcd with 
the arus ef theſe gentlemein to be miſtaken in this, 
I was convinced he meant to convey a cruel picce 


of 
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of irony under thus 50 N. e of politeneſs? but on 
what could it be funded? What reaſon was there 
for this ſarcaſm 5 What ovcalion couid Thave given 
him? Withing to pratete the Jetons of the goot 
Plutarch, I rclolved to examine my telt during my 
next day's walk on the artiche of Tring, being well 
coutirmed in the opinion I had tor fone tine paſt 
entertained, that the 4h , of the temple of 
Delphos, was net a point focatily attain as | had 
unagincd in my Contetuons, 


The next dav, having begun mv walk in order 
to fulfil this dotign, tac firſt idea that pretented 
welt to wy imaguiation, as the remembrance of 
a dreadful untruth, advance l im m carty v,uth, 
the recollection of which has troubled my whole 
life, and reaches even to nv old age. gricving that 
heart already ren by fo many forrows. "This lie, 
which was a great crime im tf, was probably 
more terrible iu its eilects, which have evec 
remained ignorant of, but which remortc has 
pictured in the moſt «> ſtreſſing colours; and ver, 
were my diſpoſitions at the time I committed this 
crime to be conſidered, it could only be called falſe 
ſhame ; ſince, far from bing occalioned by a defign 
to injure her who was tc victim of it, 1 can vow, 
in the fight of Heaven, that at die very moment 
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this invincible ſhame rent it from my lips, I would 
joyfully have given every drop of my blood, to have 
turncd all the evil of it on myſelf. It was adelirium 
which J cannot explain, otherwiſe than by ſaying 
(what Lam perſuaded was the fact) that my natural 
timidity had maſtered, during tliat moment, every 
other feeling of my ſoul. 


The remembranceof this unhappy crime, and the 
inextinguiſhable and bitter remorſe which has fol- 
lowed it, have inſpired me with a horror and deteſ- 
tation for lying. which eftcCtually ſecured me, ever 
after, from that vice. When I firſt choſe my motto, 
as an author, I was perſuaded it was what J merited, 
and I made no doubt but I thould find myſelf wor- 
thy of it, when, on the inſinuation of the Abbe 
R### 1 ſet about a more ſerious re examination of 
my conduct. 


Proceeding in this review with the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection, I was greatly ſurpriſed at the number 
of things I had mentioned as truths, which were 
purely of my own invention, at the very time, 
when proud of my love of truth, I ſacrificed to it 
my ſafety, intereſt and perſon, with an impartiality, 
perhaps, without example. 


What 
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What ſurpriſed me moſt, on the recollection of 
theſe inventions, was to find I had never expe- 
rienced any real repentance on that account. I, in 
whom the horror of falſchood is ſo great, that I know 
nothing my heart ſo much deteſts; I, who have 
braved ſufferings, which I could eaſily have evaded 
by a lie, by what unaccountable extravagance of 
diſpoſition could 1 be guilty of this folly for mere 
paſtime, without any advantage in view, and by 
what inconceivable contradiction did I eſcape fee!- 
ing the leaſt regret on that account, while the re- 
morſe of a ſingle untruth has not ceaſed to affſict 
me for fifty years? I was never hardened in my 
crimes; moral in{tinCt has ever conducted me riglit; 
my conſcience has ever maintained its primitive in- 
tegrity, and even had it ſometimes declined, and 
ſided with my intereſt, how, maintaining all its up- 
rightneſs on thoſe occaſions, where man, hurried 
away by his paſſions, might at leaſt plead human 
weakneſs as an excuſe, ſhould it ſleep over indiffe- 


rent tranſactions, where vice had nothing to excuſe 


it? I was convinced, that on the ſolution of this 
problem, depended the juſtice of that deciſion 1 had 
to pronounce in this particular on myſelt, and after 
having examined it thoroughly, | arrived, by the 
following means, at a concluſion. 
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remembered to have read, in ſome philoſophical 
treatiſe, that concealing a truth we ought to divulge 
is to lie: It naturally follows, from this definition, 
that to conceal a truth we ought not to divulge, is 
not to lie. But he, who not being bound to ſpeak 
the truth, advances the contrary, does he lie ? Ac- 
cording to the former definition it cannot properly 
be ſaid he does, for if we give counterfeit money 
to a man we are not indebted to, we may deceive 
him, it is true, but we do not rob him. 


On theſe premiſes two queſtions preſent them- 
ſelves for examination, and both of great import- 
ance; firſt, on what occaſions we ought to ſpeak 
the truth, ſince we are not always bound to a de- 
claration of it? and, ſecondly, whether there are 
ſituations in which we may deceive innocently ? 
This latter queſtion is, I know, already copiouſly 
decided on : negatively, in books, where the moſt 
auſtere morality coſts the author nothing ; affixma- 
avely, in ſociety. where the morality of books paſſes 
for an improQicable jargon ; !caving, therefore, 
theſe two authorities, let me endeavour, from my 
own principles, at an attempt to reſolve * queſ- 


tions for myſelf. 
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Abſtract and univerſal truth is the moſt precious 
of all things. Without her, man would be blind ; 
ſhe is the eye of reaſon; it is by her he is tauglit to 


conduct himſelf, and arrive at what he ought to be, 


to perform his duty, and accomplith the end of his 
creation. Particular and individual truth, docs not 
always confer a henent, it is fometimes an cvil, and 
frequently indifferent. Ihe things a man thoul 


be acquainted with, tie km. lodge of which arc 


neceſſary to his happineſe, arc not, perhaps, ver v 
numerous; but in whates er number they may be, 
they are his property, and he has an undoubted 
right to claim them wherever they may be found, 
and no one can keep him from the poſſeſſion of 
them, without being guilty of the moſt unjuſtifia- 
ble of all thefts, ſince they are the common right 
of all, and a communication deprives no one of his 
acquiſitions. 


As to thoſe truths which are of no kind of utility, 
either for inſtruction or practice, how can they be- 
come a debt? for ſince property is only founded on 
utility, where there is no poſſible advantage to be 
derived there can be no claim. An eſtate, though 
barren, may be demanded, becauſe, at leaſl, it may 
ſerve tobuild ahabitation on, but an idle tale, indif- 
ferent in every particular whether true or falſe, 
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cannot be of conſequence to any one. In the mo- 
ral order of things nothing is uſeleſs, any more 
than in the phyſical. Nothing can become a debt 
that is not of ſome poſſible utility; conſequently, 
that truth may become ſo, it muſt he that ſpecies 
of it, by which juſtice might be affected; and it 
is profaning the ſacred name of truth, to apply it 
to thoſe frivolous objects, whole exiſtence is utterly 
indifferent to every one, and the knowledge of 
which is abſolutely unavailing. Truth then, di- 
veſted of all poſſible utility, cannot become a debt, 
and, conſequently, he who is filent, or diſguiſes 
it, in ſuch circumſtances, does not lie. 


But can truths, however trivial they may appear, 
be utterly without uſe? This is another queſtion 
that remains to be diſcuſſed, which we will return 


to preſently ; at preſent, let us paſs to the ſecond 
queſtion. h 


To leave unſaid that which is true, and to ſpeak 
that which is falſe, are two things very different 
in themſelves, but which, notwithſtanding, fre- 
quently produces the ſame effect. In every caſe 
where the truth is indiflerent, the oppoſite error 
muſt be equally ſo; from whence it follows, by a 
parity of reaſoning, that he who deceives in ad- 
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rancing a falſchocd, is not more unjuſt than he 
who deceives by not declaring the truth. In rc- 
ſpe& to unmeaning truth, error is not worſe than 
ignorance ; for example, whether I believe the ſand 
at the bottom of the fea to be white or red, is of no 
more ſervice than to be ignorant what colour it is. 
How can he be unjuſt that injures no one, ſince 
injuſtice conſiſts in wrong done to our neighbour * 


But theſe queſtions, decided in this ſummuv 
manner, could not yet furniſh me with any cet - 
tain rule for my practice, without man prelumi- 
nary examinations, which would be neceſſary, in 
order to apply them with precifion in all poſſible 
exigencies that might preſent tliemſclves; for if the 
obligation to ſpeak truth is only founded on its ut: - 
lity, how ſha!l I become a competent judge of t!1is 
expediency ? Very frequently the advantage of one 
party is the detriment of the other, and private in- 
tereſt is almoſt always contrary to the piiblic :— 
How then ſhould we conduct ourſe!ics in tlic 
ſituations? Muſt the intereſt of rhe abſent perſon 
be ſacrificed to him we ſpeak to? Muſt we bc 
ſilent, or ſpeak that truth, which being ſerviceabl. 
to one party, may be an injury to the other? Is it 
neceſſary to weigh all that ought to be ſaid for pub- 
lic good, or diſtributive juſtice? And am I ſuffi- 
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ciently aſſured that I am acquainted with all theſe 
relations fo fully, as always to determine on the 
ſide of equity? Again; in cxamining what we 
owe to others, have I ſuſkciently examined what 
we owe to ourſe!ves, and what we owe to trath for 
its own fake? It 1 do no wrong to another, dees it 
follow that I do none to myſelf? And dos it ſuf— 
tice, never to have been unjuſt, to be always inno- 
cent? 


How many embarraſſing difeuſſions might we 
avoid by refolving always to declare the truth, 
whatever might be the conſequence | Juſtice her- 
ſelf dwclls in the truth of things; lying is always 
iniquity ; error becomes impoſture when we give 
that which is not, for the rule of what ought to be 
done or belicved ; and whatever effects may reſult 
from truth, we are ever unblameable when that 
alone is employed, and nothing of our own inven- 
tion mingled with it. 


But this is cutting the queſtion without reſolving 
it. The object of the preſent enquiry is not, whe- 
ther we ſhould always ſpeak the truth, but, whe- 
ther we are at all times equally obliged to it ; and, 
on the definition beſore recited, ſuppoſing we are 
not, how to diſtinguiſh thoſe caſes where the truth 

15 
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is rigorouſly due, from thoſe we may be ſilent on 
without injuſtice, or diſguiſe without lying: for ! 
have found that ſuch cafcs really exiſt. It remains, 
therefore, to diſcover a cextain rule, by whic!: we 
may judge, and determine between them. 


But whence extract this rule, and the evidence 
of its infallibility ? In all diſſicult queſtions like 
the preſent, relating to moralitv, I have alwass 
found it ſafer to reſolve them by the dictates of my 
conſcience, than by the information of my reaſon. 
Never has moral inſtinct deceived me, having 
maintained until now its purity in my heart fuſſi- 
ciently to. authorize this reliance ; and it it has 
ſometimes been filent in the preſence of my pat- 
ſions, has regained its empire over them in my re- 
collections, where I judge myſelf with as much ſe- 
verity, as, perhaps, I ſhall be at the bar of the 
Sovereign Judge of all. 


Deciding on diſcourſcs from the effects they pro- 
duce, is a method very liable to error; for, exclu- 
{ive of the conſideration that theſe ctiefts are not 
always ſufficiently obvious, they vary to infinity, 
with the circumſtances that produce them; we 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to weigh the inten- 
tion of the ſpeaker, and determine the degree of 
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malice or benevolence they contain. To advance 
an untruth, is not to lie, except it is done with an 
intention to deccive , and even that intention, far 
from being always attended by a miſchievous de- 
ſign, has ſometimes a quite contrary tendency, 
But to render a lie innocent, it is not ſufficient 
there ſhould be no injury intended ; a fixed per- 
ſuaſion ſhould be obtained, that the miſtake into 
which we lead the perſon our diſcourſe is directed 
to, can be of no poſſible detriment either to him or 
any other: but it is difficult to obtain this certi- 
tude, conſequently it is very ſeldom that a lie can 
be innocent. To lie for ſelf- advantage is impoſ- 
ture; to lic for the cmolument of another is fraud; 
to be guilty of a falſehood that may do harm is ca- 
lumny, which is the worſt kind of lying; and to 
advance an untruth, without profit or prejudice ei- 
ther to ourſelves or others, is not lying, but 


fiction. 


Fictions which have a moral tendency are called 
apologues, or fables; and as their deſign is only to 
convey ſome uſeful truth under ſtriking and agree- 
able ſimilitudes, it is not neceſſary to preſerve even 
the appearance of realitv, and he who invents and 


relates a fable as ſuch, does not lic in any reſpect. 


There 


= 


There are other fictions purely idle, ſuch as the 
greater part of our novels and tales, which, with- 
out containing any real inſtruction, aim only at 
amuſement. A judgment thould be formed of 
theſe from the apparent intention of tlie author; 
but when publiſhed under an aſſurance cf being 
real facts, it is impoſſible to give them any other 
name than direct lies; meantime, who ever {cru- 
pled being guilty of thele falſities? Or, who ever 
ſeriouſly reproached any one with them as a crime ? 
Suppoſe, for example, there is fome moral purpoſ-a 
in the Temple de Gnide, that object is obſcured an 
vitiated by voluptuous deſcriptions and fſeducing; 
images, which the author has endeavoured to var- 
niſh over with an affectation of modeſty. He pre- 
tends this work was tranflated from a Greek ma- 
nuſcript, giving ſuch a hiſtory of its diſcovery as 
he thought moſt likely to impoſe it on his readers 
for a truth; and if this is not a direct lie, let anv 
one inform me what is? Vet no one ever thought 
of reproaching this author with it as a crime. oc 
treating him as an impoſtor ! 


It will be ſaid, this was but a pleaſantrv ; that 
in making this affirmation he never expected to be 
believed, and that the Public never entertained any 
doubt but he was the inventor of this Greck work, 
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which he pretends only to have tranſlated. I an- 
ſwer, that ſuch a pleaſantry without object, would 
have been a very childiſh amuſement; that a lar 
is no leſs guilty of falſehood becauſe his lie is uni- 
verſally diſcovered : that we ſhould diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the enlightened part of the Public, and the 
multitude of fimple, credulous readers, on whom 
the hiſtory of this manuſcript, related by a grave 
author with an air of ſcriouſneſs, has really im- 
poſed, and who drink that poiſon without ſcruple 
from an antique vaſe, which they would have re- 


jected had it been offered in a modern cup, 


Whether theſe diſtinctions are to be found in 
any book is immaterial, their exiſtence is not leſs 
real in the heart of every man who is in carneſt 
with himſelf, and will not indulge in any thing his 
conſcience can reproach him with ; for the inven- 
tion of what is merely advantageous to ourſelves, is 
not Jeſs a lie than if it tended to the diſadvantage of 
our neighbour, though the caſes are not equally 
criminal. To procure an advantage for any one 
which he has no right to enjoy, is to ſubvert the 
order of juſtice, Falſely to attribute to ourſelves, 
or others, any action, from which praiſe or blame, 
inculpation or exculpation may enſue, is to be 
guilty of injuſtice ; then, every thing contrary to 

truth 


BW 

truth, which tends to the ſubveriion of juſtice, is 
a lic, and tl. is the preciſe boundary of that vice; 
but that winch is not truth, yet has no b ind of in- 
fluencc on natur:! juſtice, is only fiction; and ] 
muſt conſeſs, thut whoever reproaches himfelf with 
ſim;le fiction as being guilty of a lie, has a con- 
ſcience more delicate tl.an mine. 


Thoſe which are called rood-natured, or ol living 
falſchouds, are, rotwith ſtanding, ical lies; begauſe 
an impoſition, whether to the advantage of our- 
ſelves or others, is not lefs unjuſt than an impott- 
tion of a contrary tendency. 1 hat man who be- 
ſtows cither praiſe or blame contrary to truth, is 
guilty of a falſchood, when any real perſon is {po- 
ken of; but if imaginary beings only are concerned, 
he is at liberty to ſay what he pleaſes, without being 
guilty of a lie; provided he does not undertake to 
decide on the morality of the imginary facts, and 
forms no falſe concluſion, for then if he does not 
lie in regard to facts, he lies againſt moral truth, 
which is a hundred times more reſpectable. 

* 

I have ſeen thoſe whom the world calls people of 
veracity, whoſe regard to truth amounted only to 
being ſcrupulouſly exact in frivolous converſations, 
ſech as reciting with the utmoſt exactitude every 

circumſtance 
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circumſtance of time, place and perſons, not per- 
mitting themſelves the leaſt latitude for fiction, or 
a ſingle circumſtance to be embelliſhed or exagge- 
rated, In every particular where their intereſt is 
not concerned, they maintain an inviolable fidelity 
in their relations; but let any ſubject be ſtarted by 
which any advantage may be obtained, every art is 
employed to repreſent things in the moſt favourable 
light, and thould downright lies appear neceiſary, 
if they abſtain from telling them, they take care to 
act in ſuch a manner, that others may adopt erro- 
neous opinions, without their ſuffering the imputa- 
tion of falſehood, and thus, when prudence takes 
the oppoſite ſide, bid adieu to veracity. 


The man of real veracity purſues a direct con- 
trary courſe: in things perfectly indifferent, he 
pays little regard to that exactitude which the other 
claſs fo much pride themſelves on; he makes no 
ſcruple of amuſing a company by feigned relations, 
from whence no unjuſt concluſion can be drawn, 
either for or againſt any perſon, dead or living ; 
but every converſation which might unjuſtly pro- 
duce good or evil, profit or loſs, eſteem or diſdain 
for any one, he conſiders as a lie, which is never 
ſuffered to take poſſeſſion of his heart, his lips, or 
his pen. He is of ſtrict veracity, even in oppoſi- 
tion 
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tion to his intereſt, though he prides himſelf little 
on maintaining it in idle converſation. He is of 
ſtrict veracity, becauſe he never ſeeks to deceive, 
but is as firm to the truth that condemns, as to 
that which honours him, never attempting impo- 
ſition, either for his own advantage, or to the de- 
triment of his enemies. The difference, then, be- 
tween the man of real veracity, and he who only 
puts on the appearance of it, is, that the latter is 
moſt rigorouſly punctual to that truth which coſts 
him nothing, but no farther : while the formcr 
never adheres fo pertinaciouſly to his veracity as 
when ſacrificing his intereſt to the love of it. 


But it will be ſaid, how can this relaxation, in 
regard to indifferent concerns, be conſiſtent with 
that ardent love of truth, which I make the prin- 
cipal diſtinction of the man of real veracity ? Is not 
this love of truth contaminated in admitting ſuch 
an alloy? No; it is pure and ſincere; it is an 
emanation from the love of juſtice, which would 
ſcorn to be falſe, though frequently fictitious. 
Juſtice and truth, in his idea, are ſynonimous 
terms, which he uſes indifferently. The holy 
truth, which his heart adores, conſiſts not in fri- 
volous expreſſions, or in indifferent actions, but in 
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rendering every one what is actually his due 

whether it may be imputations favourable or unfa- 
vourable, either retributions of honour or ſhame, 
praiſe or diſapprobation. He ſcorns to do his neigh- 
bour the lighteſt wrong, either from ill-will, or 
for his own cmolument ; his love of equity prevents 
the former, nor would his conſcience ſuffer him to 
appropriate to his own uſe what belongs to ano- 
ther. He is ever molt anxious to preſerve the eſ- 
tcem of his den heart, it is the ſatistaction he can 
leaſt bear to part with, and he would feel a loſs on 
acquiring the approbation of the whole world, at 
the expence of his own. He will lie, then, ſome- 
times, in things indifferent, without ſcruple or 
conſciouſneſs of acting wrong; but never to the 
detriment, or advantage of his neighbour, or of 
himſelf. In every thing tiat concerns hiſtorical 
truth, in all that reſpects the conduct of mankind, 
Juſtice, ſocial intercourſe, or uſeful knowledge, he 
will, to the utmoſt of his abilities, keep both him- 
ſelf and others from error; and beyond this, he 
cannot conceive the exiſtence of a lie. If the 
Temple de Gnide is a uſeful work, the account of 
the Greek manuſcript is an innocent fiction; if 
the work has an unmoral tendency, it. is an unjuſ- 


tifiable falſehood. 


Such 
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Such were the rules my conſcience eſtabliſhed 
with regard to truth and ing; bit I felt, on ex- 
amination, that I had followed theſe rules in- 
ſtinctively, before they were approved by my rea- 
ſon, moral inſtinct having ever made the applica- 
tion. That criminal lie of which poor Marion be- 
cane the viétim, was followed by incxtinguiſhable 
remorſe, which ſecured me ſor the reſt of my lite, 
not onlv from all lies of equal turpitude, but from 
all thoſe (of whatever kind they migit le) that 
could poſſibly affect tlie intereſt or reputation of 
another. By this general exc: uiion I] have avoided 
the neceſſity of weighing whether the good which 
might follow- a deviation from truth, was greater 
than the evil; for in thus marking the preciſe li- 
mits of Iving, I have equally excluded miſchievous 
or good-natured untruths, and regarding both as 
culpable, have forbid myſclf the uſe of either. 


In this particular, as in moſt others, my diſpo- 
ſition has greatly influenced my maxims, or, ra- 
ner, my habits; for I was never governed by 
rules, having cver followed the guidance of natu- 
ral impulſe. Never did a premeditated lie take 
poſſeſſion of my thoughts, never did I lie for my 
intereſt, though frequently from ſhame, to extri- 
cate myſelf from embarraſſment, in things utterly 
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indifferent, or, at leaſt, only intereſting to myſelf; 
hen having a converſation to ſuſtain, the tardi- 
neſs of my ideas rendered my diſcourſe unenter- 
taining, and obliged me to have recourſe to fiction, 
which might furniſh ſomething to ſav. When it 
was neceſſary to ſpeak, and amuſing trutl.s did not 
preſent themſelves to my mind, I made uſe of fie- 
tion rather than remain i:lent ; but, in the inven- 
tion of theſe fables, I tcok every poſſible precaution 
that they ſhould not be lies; that is to ſay, that 
they ſhould ncither wound juſtice, or interfere 
with that truth we owe our neighbour, confining 
thoſe diſcourſcs to a kind of fiction indifferent to 
myſelf and all mankind. I attempted to ſubſtitute 
moral poſſibilities in the place of moral facts; to 
repreſent the natural affections of the human heart, 
and draw ſome uſeful inſtruction from them; in 
one word, to invent moral ta!cs and apologues ; but 
it required more preſence of mind, and facility of 
expreſſion, than ever I poſſeſſed, to turn the fami- 
liar chat of converſation into uſeful inſtruction; 
its courſe, being too rapid for my ideas, forced me, 
generally, to ſpeak before I thought, and by this 
means to utter ridiculous follies, which my reafon 
diſapproved, and my heart rejected, at the very 
moment they were paſſing my lips, but which, 
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continually preceding my judgment, could not be 
reformed by its cenſures. 


It is, likewiſe, from this ſudden irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe of conſtitution, that in circumſtances entirely 
unforeſeen, ſhame and timidity frequently force 
lies from me, without my will having any part in 
them, being produced by the neceflity of an in- 
ſtant reply. The profound impreſſion of the wrong 
done to poor Marion, is ſufficient to reſtrain any 
that might be injurious to others, but not to pre- 
vent thoſe which ſerve to extricate me from embar- 
raſſment, when none but myſelf is concerned, 
though not leſs contrary to my conſcience and 
principles, than thoſe which might influence the 
fate of others. | 


I call Heaven to witneſs, that if I could the next 
inſtant recall the lic that has excuſed, and declare 
the truth that would upbraid me, without doing 
myſelf an additional injury by ſuch manifeſt re- 
traction, I would do it gladly ; but the ſhame of 
expoſing myſelf thus evidently, forbids this ac- 
knowledgment, and I ſincerely repent my fault, 
without having the power to repair it. One ex- 
ample will explain this better than all I can ſay, 
and ſhew that I neither lic from intereſt or ſelf- 
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love, ſtil leſs from any miſchievous intention; but 
merely from embarraſſment and falſe thame, though 
frequently conſcici's that the lic is obvious, with- 
out even that conſideration having power to pre- 
vent it, 


Some time ago NI. F. perſuaded (contrary 
to my uſu:.! cuſtom) to bring my wife, and join 
with him and NI. B*** in a friendly dinner, which 
was provided for us at Mrs. *, the tavern- 
keeper, who, was invited to dine with us, as were 
her two daughters. While we were at table, the 
eldeſt of tizeſe, who had been lately married, aud was 
now with child.....* lock ng in my face, aſked me, 
ſuddenly, whether | ever had any children? I an- 
ſwered, with co::ful won, that I had not that happi- 
neſs; on which, ſmiling maliciouſly, ſhe looked 
round at the company, in a way that ſufficiently 
expreſſed her meaning. 


It is evident this was not the anſwer I ſhould 
have wiſhed to make, even had I meant to deceive 
them, for I plainly ſaw by the looksof the company 
that my anſwer would not change their opinion in 
this particular. The negative I gave this queſtion 
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was expected; nay it was propoſed on purpoſe to 
enjoy the ſatisfaction of making me lie, and I was 
not ſo ſtupid as not to perceive this. 1 wo minutes 
after, the following anſwer, which I ſhould have 
returned, preſented itfelf to my mind. This is @ 
very firange queſtion from a voung woman, te a man 
«ho remained a batche!cr 'til his old age. Thad 1 
ſpoke thus, without lying, or making any avowal, 
T ſhould have had no cauſe to bluth, fince 1 ſhould 
have had the laughers on my ſide, with the ſatiſ- 
faction of having given her a kind of leſſon, which 
might have taught her to be more cautious in queſ- 
tioning me impertinently. But I let this opportu- 
nity ſp; indeed I ſeldom ſay what I ought, uſu- 
aily blundering on the contrary. It is certain, in 
this inſtance, that neither my judgment or will, 
dated the anſwer | returned, which was the 
mechanical effect of my embarraſſment. For- 
merly I was leſs ſenſible of this ſhame, avowing 
my faults with more frankneſs than confuſion ; be- 
cauſe I made no doubt, but the ſorro for them, 
which 1 felt fo ſtrongly, would be perceived ; but 
the eye of malignity wounds and diſconcerts, me, 
as my unhappineſs encreafes | become more fear. 


ful, and never did ] venture ona lie but from timi- 
dity, 


I was 
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I was never more ſenſible of my natural averſion 
to falſhood than while writing my Confeſſions, for 
then temptations to this vice were ſtrong and fre- 
quent, had my diſpoſition inclined that way ; but 
far from having concealed or uſed diſſimulation in 
any particular I had to charge myſelf with, by a 
turn of mind I find it difficult to deſcribe, and which 
procecded, pcrhaps, from my diſlike to every ſpecies 
of imitation, I rather found myſelf inclined toerr in a 
contrary ſenſe, by accuſing myſelf too ſeverely, than 
by covering my faults with too much indulgence ; 
and my conſcience aſſures me, that one day I ſhall 
be judged with more lenity than I have already 
dealt to myſelf. Yes, I aver with a noble elevation 
of ſoul, that I carried veracity and freedom as far, 
or I dare believe farther, in that work, than ever 
man did; for feeling that the good outweighed 
the evil, I was proud to divulge all; accordingly 
nothing was concealed. 


J have never ſaid leſs than the truth, I have 
ſometimes ſaid more, not in regard to facts, but the 
feelings they produced; and this Kind of falſchogd 
was rather an effect of the delirium of imagination, 
than an act of my will. I do wrong even to call 
this falſchood, for none of theſe additions deſerve 


that name. I wrote my Confeſſions in my old age, 
after 
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after having been diſguſted with the vain pleaſures 
of life, which I had lightly ran over, and which my 
heart felt the inſufficiency of. I wrote from me- 
mory ; this frequently failed me, or furniſhed but 
imperfect ideas; I was obliged therefore to fill up 
theſe chaſms by the aſſiſtance of imagination, which 
never contradicted reality. I loved to dwell on the 
happy moments of my life, and ſometimes to em- 
belliſh them with ornaments, which tender regret 
for their loſs ſupplied me with. I repreſented thoſe 
things which had eſcaped my memory, as I was 
perſuaded they had been, and, perhaps, as they 
really were ; but never different from what I recol- 
lected of them. I might give truth ſome borrowed 
charms, but never did I put lies in the place of it, 
in order to palliate my vices, or enhance my 
virtues. | 


If, ſometimes, by an involuntary motion, while 
painting myſelf in profile, I haveexhibited that fide 
which was leaſt deformed, thieſę concealments have 
deen fully compenſated by others more extraordi- 
nary, by which I have frequently concealed graces 
more carefully than defects. This is a ſingularity 
in my diſpoſition which mankind will be very 
pardonable in diſbelicving; but which, however 
incredible, is no leſs true. I have often expoſ- 

ed 
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ed my faults in all their turpitude; but I hare 
ſeldom related what was praife-wortiy with every 
poſſible advantage, and I] have fometime- ſuppreſſed 
altogether what ſeemed to give me too much 
honovr, leſt, inſtead of writing my Confeſſions, I 
ſhould ſcem to have been writing my panegyric. 1 
have defcribed my early youth without dwelling 
on thote nappy qualities with which my heart was 
endowed, and even fometimes concealing facts 
v ue ud have put them beyond doubt. I now 
recollect two in particular, both which occurred 
„nile writing my Confeſſions, that I omitted them 
for the abo inentioned reaſon. 


went almoſt every Sunday to paſs the day at 
Paques with Nionkeur Fazy, who had marricd one 
of my aunts, ail vio had a manufactory there of | 
India-ſtutfs. I was one day in the calendering 
room, looking at the braſs rollers, whoſe bhriglitneſs 
took my attention and tempted me to rub my 
fingers on them; when young Fazy, having got 
into the wheel, gave it about the eight of a turn, 
ſo ſuddcnly, that the rollers caught the ends of two 
of my fingers and cruſhed them. I icreamed out, 
and Fazy inſtantly turned back the machine; but 
my nails continued on the cylinder, and the blood 
ran from my fingers. Fazy cried out with fiight, 
haſtened 
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haſtened from the wheel, embraced me, conjuring 
me to ccoaſe my cries, or he thould be undone. In 
the height of my anguiſh, his uncaſineſs affected 
me; 1 was filent; we went to the carp pond, 
where he helped to waſh mv tingers, and ſtop the 
blood with ſome moſs. He begged me with tears 
not to accuſe him; I yromilted him J would not, 
ani kept my word as well, that twentr years after, 
nobody knew by what accident my tingers had 
been carred, for they ever remained] ſo. I wes 
obliged to keep my bel for three weeks cm this ac- 
count; it was mare Ut te months before 1 was 
able to uſe m7 hand, and when an one enquired 
how came by this hurt, I fail a {cat ſtone hail 
fallen on my fingers, and cruthked them, 


Magnan.ma menzogna ! or quando & il vero 
Si bello che ſi puila a te preporre ? 


One crcuntlonce, however. that attended this ac- 
cident, rendored it very vexations : it happened to 
be at the tine toy were teaching tie citizens their 


exerciſe : they had formed a rank with three other 


boys, who, with myſelf, in our uniforms, were to 
exercile in the company which belonged to our 


quarter of the town, and I had tte mortification to 


w drum paſs under my window, attended 
Vol. II. 3 
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by my three companions, while I was confined to 
my bed. 


The other inſtance is ſimilar, but happened 
when I was ſomething older. 


I was at Plain-Palais with one of my acquaint- 
ance, whoſe name was Plince, playing a game at 
mall. Happening to quarrel] in our game, we 
fought, and, during the combat, he gave me a 
blow on the head with the mall, ſo well applied, 
that, with a little more ſtrength, it muſt have ſplit 
my ſkull. I inſtantly fell, and never in my life 
was witneſs of ſuch violent agitation as this poor 
boy expreſſed on ſeeing the blood run down my 
hair. He thought I was killed, threw himſelf on 
me, and burſting into tcars, even ſhrieked out 
with anguiſh. I embraced him, as well as I was 
able, mingling my tears with his, being ſenſible of 
an emotion that was not without its charms. At 
length he endeavoured to ſtop the blood, which 
yet continued to run, and finding we could not ef- 
fect this with our handkerchiefs, he took me to his 
mother, who had a little garden juſt by. This good 
lady could hardly ſupport herſelf on ſeeing me in 
this condition ; ſhe retained ſtrength enough, how- 


ever, 
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ever, to adminiſter the aſſiſtance I ſtood in need of, 
and after having fomented my wound, drefled it 
with lilics ſteeped in brandy, which is reckoned an 
excellent vulnerary, and is much uſed in that 
country. Her tears, and thoſe of her fon, pene- 
trated my heart to ſuch a degree, that for a long 
time after, I looked on her as my mother, and 
him as my brother; till after having been abſent 


ſome years, | gradually forgot them. 


I was as ſeeret in this inſtance as I had been in 
the former, and a hundred circumilances of this 
kind have happened in my life, which I was not 
tempted to ſpeak of in my Confeſſions; fo little 
did J endeavour to make the moſt advantage of 
thoſe good qualities ] telt in my character. No; 
whenever I ſpoke contrary to known truth, it was 
in things that were utterly inditierent, as. d proceeded 
from the difhculty | found in expreſſing my 
thoughts, or the pleature of writing, and not from 
any intereſted} motive, or to the prejudice of any 
perſon ; and whoever will be at the pains of reading 
my Confeſſions impartially, if that ſhould cver be 
the caſe, will find that thoſe particulars which 1 
have avowed are more humiliating and difficult to 
be acknowledged than many of greater atrocity, 
but leſs diſgrazeful, and which 1 have not con- 


N 2 feſſed, 
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feſſed, becauſe I never, with intention, committed 
them. 


It follows from all theſe reſlections, that the 
prot fon of veracity I had made was rather 
founded on my own ſcntiments of uprightneſs and 
equity than on the nature of things, and that in my 
practice I have rather followed the dictates of my 
conſcience than any abſtract notions cf truth and 
falſc hood. I] have often invented fah'c;, but fel- 
dom lil. By fullowing theſe prinviples, I have 
often given my enemies advantage over me, but 
have done no wrong to any one, nor have I attri- 
buted more merit to rb Golf than vas my due. Tt 
ſcems to me, that truth is only a vitue when con- 
{idered in this light; in other reſpeRts, it is only a 
metaphyſical ſtudy, from which neither good or 
evil can reſult. 


do not, however, ſcel my heart ſuſaciently ſa- 
tisficd to believe myſcif abfulutely irreprchenſible. 
In weighing fo carefily what I owed to others, 


have I fuffciently crammed vchat J owed to my- 
felf? If w ſhould be juſt to Hur neighhour, we 
certainly ihould be fo to ourſelves; it is a homage 
which every honeſt man ſhoul! pay to his own 
dignity. When 1 ſupplied the barrenneſs of my 

converſation 
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converſation with innocont 1 om, I was certain 
wrong. be. aſe ve duglu never to diſgrace our— 
ſc:ves in order to amuſc others; and wic, Care 
ried away i, the pleaſure Of Writing, 1 awd ww 
reality b. tite- ! ornaments, | was ft: more 
blame, face to decurate truth wich tables, 15 1 
fact to distgure it. 

But what rendered me full leſs inen Table, 
was t!:e motto | Hal cheaten, which oed me 
mr: tan any other min to a ittict agtrrence to 
truth; it was not {uſntcicnt, therefore, tliat 1 
ſhould ſacrifice my iatereſt and inclinations, 1 
ſhould litewitc have conquered my weakneſs and 
natural timidity, I ſhould have ſhewn courage and 
ſtrengtiu on all occaiions, and fiction or fable ſhould 
never have efcaved the lips or pen which were par- 
ticularly conſccrated to truth. "Thus I ſhould have 
reſolved, win | adopted that proud device, and 
this ſhoul.! have been comtinuaily in my remem- 
brance wl.i'c | dared to bear it. Never did pre- 

editated talie!wod dictate my deeviations from 
truth, tlicy ever aroſe from weakneſs ; though I 
conieſs tis is a bad excuſe. A weak foul finds 
ſuſt.cient difficulty in abſtaining from vice; but 
it is arrogance and temerity for it to make ptofeſ- 
ſion of heroic virtucs. 


3 Perhaps 
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Perhaps theſe reflections would never have oc-- 
curred, had not the Abbe R*** ſuggeſted them. 
It is very late, doubtleſs, to put them in practice; 
but it is not too late to be convinced of my errors, 
and to rectifſy my will: henceforward, that is all 
that depends on me ; but on this, and every other 
{imilar occaſion, the maxim of Solon is applicable 
to all ages, and it is never too late to learn, even 
from our enemies, to be juſt, modeſt, and unpre- 
ſuming. 


——KAEKEmA—— .... ———— 
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FIFTH WALK. 


Or an the places I have inhabited (and I have 
been in ſome that were dclightful) none ever ren- 
dered me fo truly happy, or left ſuch pleaſing im- 
preſſions on my memory, as the Ifland of Saint 
Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne. This little ifland, 
which is called at Neufchatel the Ile of La Motte, 
is little known, even in Switzerland, no traveller 
that I recollect, having mentioned it; notwith- 
ſtanding it is very agreeable, and peculiarly calcu- 
lated for the happineſs of a man who loves to cir- 

cumſcribe 
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cumſcribe his ſteps: for though I am, perhaps, the 
only one in the world to whom Fate has given law 
in that particular, I cannot believe I am the only 
perſon who poſſeſſes ſo natural a taſte, though, to 
the preſent moment, I have never happened to 
meet with any one of that diſpoſition. 


The banks of the Lake of Bienne are more wild 
and romantic even than thoſe of the Lake of Ge- 
neva, ſince the rocks and woods approach nearer 
to the edge of the water, and in other refpeAs are 
no leſs delightful. If well cultivated meadows 
and vineyards are not fo numerous; if there arc 
fewer towns and houſcs, there is more natural ver- 
dure, fields, ſhady retreats and groves; in a word, 
agreeable and well-contraſted objects more fre- 
quently preſent themſelves. As there is no commo- 
dious road on theſe ſmiling banks for carriages, the 
country is little frequented by travellers; but is 
highly intereſting to the contemplative philoſopher, 
who loves to ruminate at leiſure on the charms of 
Nature, while retiting into a ſilence broken only 
by the cry of eagles, the mingled warbling of va- 
rious ſong-birds, or the ruſhing of torrents which 
precipitate themſelves from the ſ urrounding moun- 
tains. This beautiful baſon, which is almoſt round, 
contains, near its center, two ſmall iſlands; one, 
N 4 cultivated 
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cultivated and inhabited, which is about Lalf » 
league in eircumſerence; i other, fratler, de— 
ſert and wild, which will in te be tot. Hy de- 
ſtroyed, from the tranſportationm of cart], Which is 
continually being removed to repair the devalta- 
tion made by the waics and forms on the larger 
one. Thus, in every inſtance, the fubitince of 
the weak is einploved to give additional Rrength to 
the poweriul. There is but one huule at this 
place, which is large, agrecable, and commodious ; 
this belongs to the hoipital of Berne, as does the 
whole iſland, and is inhabited by the Steward of 
this cfiate, his family and domettics; who has 
poultry in abundance, a dove-houſe, fiih-ponds, 
&c. The iſland, trough ſmall, is fo diserſiſted 
by its various products and aſpect, that it preorits a 
variety of proſpects; being proper for every kind 
of culture, you fee alternately, fields, vineyards, 
orchards, and rich paſtures, ſhaded by groves of 
trees, and intcrmingled with ſhrubs of all Finds, 
which, from the vicinity of the water are kept 
perpetually freſh. A high terrace, planted with 
two rows of trees, runs the whole length of the 
and, and in the middle of this terrace a pretty 
ſaloon is erected, where the inhabitants from the 
neighbouring ſhores meet and dance on Sundays, 
during the vintage. In this iſland I took refuge, 

after 
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aſter the layidation of Motiers, and found its ſitu- 
ation fo dci afl, and the life I led there fo con- 
fo. matic 15 1.1y humour, that I refulveil to end my 
dens {4 this p e, and had no inquictude, except a 
dou'.*, wh i!:. I ſhould be permitted to execute 
this project, which did not accord with that which 
catrie ne to England, for | alrcady began to ſcel 
tht inctination, and thoſe prefentiments of futuie 
ſagorin ; which yet purſued me. 1 withed this 

aſylum had heen made my perpetual pita, tha. J 
hai ben confined there for ite, and Ceprived of 
tie wo veer or hope of quitting it, cut of from 2 
CO! 1:01:00 on with the relt of the world, izn0- 
rant of wi::t pail there, that I might forget its 
ezuſtence, aud dat wine alto might be forgotten. 


I was perniitted to paſs only two months in tiiis 
iſlan'!, but I could have paſſed two years, a whole 
et2ri:.cy there, without one moment's weatinels, 
thorg' 1 had, ercept Terela, no other company 
than tic above-mαtoned Steward and his family, 
wie vor all very gc: 41 ſort of people, and nothing 
further; tut that was vrecaſely what was neceſſary 
fo: nie. I reckon fue two months as the moſt 
ple. ng part «4 my h. | was fo truly happy that 
I cout have 3. Prificd it it du ing my whole 
tende, M uta Ie Wilh arzle in my foul 
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to exchange that felicity for another kind of enjoy- 
ment. 


What did this happineſs conſiſt of, and what was 
it I ſo particularly enjoyed? I leave that to be 
gueſſed by the preſent generation, from the deſcrip- 
tion I ſhall give of it. The precious far niente was 
the firſt and principal of theſe enjoyments, which I 
indulged in to the utmoſt extent, and all I did dur- 
ing my reſidence there, was but the pleaſing and 
neceſſary occupation of a man devoted to indolence. 


The hope that nothing more could be deviſed by 
my perſecutors than to leave me in this lonely ſpot, 
where I had willingly enſnared myſelf, which it 
was impoſſible for me to quit with privacy or with- 
out affiſtance, and where I could have neither 
communication or correſpondance, but through the 
medium of thoſe who ſurrounded me. This in- 
ſpired me with expeCtation of concluding my days 
in more tranquility than I had hitherto paſſed them, 
and the idea that I ſhould have time to ſettle all at 
leiſure, occaſioned me to neglect every thing. Hur- 
ried there naked and alone, | ſucceſſively ſent for 
my wife, my books, and ſome other little neceſſaries, 
which I never had the pleaſure of unpacking, but 
left my cares and cheſts as they arrived, living on the 


ſpot 
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ſpat where J hoped to conclude my life, as in an 
inn, which I purpoſed to quit the next day. I 
found every thing here ſo perfectly to my mind, 
that to have made any change would have ſpoiled 
all. One of my greateſt pleaſures was, to leave 
my books well packed, and to have no ink-ſtand, 
and on receiving any troubleſome letter, which I 
was obliged to anſwer, I borrowed the Steward's, 
grumbling the whole time, and haſtening to return 

it, with the vain wiſh that I might have no more 

occaſion for pens or ink. Inſtead of ſtupid manu- 

ſcrips and muſty books, I filled my apartment with 

flowers and plants, for I was then in the firſt fer- 

vour of botany, which taſte the Doctor of Inver- 

nois had lately inſpired me with, and which pre- 
ſently became a paſhon. Rejecting, therefore, all 

laborious reſearches, I was only for ſtudies which 
ſuited an indolent life, and would finiſh amuſement 

without much trouble. I undertook to compoſe 

the Flora Petrinſularis, and deſcribe all the plants of 
the iſland, without a ſingle exception, a detail ſuf- 
ficient to have employed all the reſt of my days. 


*Tis ſaid that a certein German wrote a book on the 
zeſt of a lemon; I ſhould have written one on each 
herb the field produced, on every kind of moſs that 
adhered to the trees, on each weed that covered and. 

adorned: 
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adorned the rocks; in ſhort, I deſigned that not a 
ſingle blade of graſs or vegetable atom ſhould eſcape 
an ample deſcription. 


In conſequence of this noble refolution, every 
morning after breakfaſt, (which we partock of all 
together) I went, with a magnifying glaſs in my 
hand, and my Syfte-ra Nature under my zum, to 
viſit a certain portion of the iftand, which 1 had, 
for that purpoſe, divided into four parts, with an 
intention to explore them ſueceſſively in each ſea- 
ſon of the year. Nothing can be ore fing lar 
than the delight and extacy I experienced on each 
obſervation of the ſtruCuure, oryunization, and ac- 
tion of the ſexual parts in the fructification of ve- 
vegetables; v.hich ſyſtem was hitlierto abſolutely 
new to me. The diſtinction of generical charac- 
ters, which I traced among common piaits till 
other: ſhould preſ-ut themſelves, and which I had 
not before tlie leaſt conception of, charmed me be- 
yond meafure. The long forked ſtamina of the 
Brunclle, the obſ-ryvations I made on thoſe of the 
nettle ans pellitor y, the expl-ton of the fruit of 
the balſam- apple, d the bud of the box-tree, a 
thouſind lice acts of fructification which I ob- 
ſerved for the firſt time, coverwhelmed me with de- 
light; I was ready to run to every one and en- 

quire, 
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quire, whether they had ſcen the horns of tlie 
Bruncllr, as Lontaine enquired if any one had ever 
read Ila kun, In two or three hours, I utually 
returned wich an awyvle provifon—a flock of 
amuſcracnt for tie einployni ont of ne aſternoom at 
home, in cate of rat. I empiored the reſt of the 
moruing, in going With tie Steward. his wife, and 
Tercia, to {oc the huſbaiahnen, and obterve tlie 
rund to he work; 


and frequent, When tue ühahitants of Berne 
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came wo vit me, then found nyo perched ug in a 
gr cat tree, piruod about , ith a fac ti: at I H. ling 
wir iruit, and which 1 afterwards It desi by a 
cord. Tie nere | had teten in the morning, 
and the goo humour inſcparae trum it, rendoied 
reſt at dinner-time very agrecalle, Lat when it 
was too long, and the fle MWeatluer invited me 
abroad, I cod not fparc fo much tine, and w e 
others were yet at table, I ſtole a wav, then le ping 
mt> the boat, rewed it to the middle of the Lake, 
and when the water was calm, laving at mv wliole 
length, with my eyes towards IIcaven, let it drive 
ſlowly with the waters, ſomctimes, for fcyeral ' 
hours, enj.ying a thouſand pleating, though con- 
fuſed reverie:, which, without any particular and 
fixcd object, were, in my opinion, a hundred 
times preſcrable to what 1 had ever found among 

the 
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the moſt delightful of what are called the pleaſures 
of life. Sometimes on being informed by the de- 
clination of the Sun, that it was time to return 
home, I found myſelf fo far from the iſland, that 
I was obliged to labour with my utmoſt ſtrength 
to reach it before night. 


At other times, inſtead of paſſing my time on 
the water, I amuſed myſelf in walking along the 
verdant banks of the iſland, where the limpid wa- 
ters and refreſhing ſhades frequently invited me to 
bathe ; but one of my moſt cuſtomary excurſions, 
was a voyage to the ſinall iſland, where I uſed to 
diſembark, and paſs the afternoon in extremely 
circumſcribed walks, in the midſt of water-pepper, 
thiſtles, rook-ſtalk, and ſhrubs of every kind. 
Sometimes repoſing on the top of a ſandy hillock, 
covered with graſs, wild thyme, flowers, and even 
clover, which poſſibly had been ſown there for- 
merlv, and was very proper nouriſhment for rab- 
bits, who might multiply there in peace, without 
fear for themſelves, or injury to any thing. I made 
this remark to the Steward, who ſent to Neufcha- 
tel for ſome rabbits, and went with great cere- 
mony, accompanied by his wife, one of his ſiſters, 
Tereſa, and myſelf, to eſtabliſh them on this little 
land, which they began to people before my de- 
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parture, and where, without doubt, they conti- 
nued to encreaſe, if they could ſuſtain the rigour 
of the winter. The planting of this little colony 
was a holiday, and the pilot of the Argonauts 
could not have been prouder of his office than I 
was on that occaſion, while taking the company 
and rabbits from the large to the ſmall ifland ; nor 
did I forget to remark, that the Steward's wife, 
who was extremely apprehenſive of water, em- 
barked with confidence under my care, and 


ſhewed no ſigns of fear during the pallage. 


When the Lake was too much agitated to per- 
mit my navigating it with ſafety, I paſſed the af- 
ternoon in walking through the iſland, herbalizing 
in all parts, or ſeating myſelf on ſome pleaſant fo- 
litary ſpot, enjoyed at eaſe the charm of contem- 
plation. At other times, I gained the natural ter- 
races and heights of the iſland, from whence my 
eye ran over the magnificent and delightful proſ- 
pect of the Lake and its ſhores, crowned on one 
{ide by the neighbouring mountains, exhibiting 
on the other a view of open and richly cultivated 
plains, beyond which the right was loſt among the 
bluiſh mountains which bounded the horizon. On 
the approach of night, I deſcended from theſe emi- 
nences, and, ſeated on the ſands at the edge of the 

| | Lake, 
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Lake, or in ſome concealed retreat, where the 
roaring of the waves, ain! commotion of the waters 
taking my attention, chaced the idea of every 
other agitation from my foul, plunving it into de- 
licious reverics, during which night frequently 
ſtole on me unperceived. 


The ebb and flow of the woter, its continu] 
noiſe, cncrealed at intervals by the wind, perpe- 
tually ſtriking on th organs of , Ht and Leaving, 
kept up thoſe inward ſenſations which iny reveries 
almoſt ex tio, uithcd, juſt enoug to male me ſen- 
ſible of N Cen, without thc treuhble of re- 
flection; u if at tines tome coiapν s occurred 
on the int bil of workity ce0 8, „ieh were 
aptly com} ae to the trovoled face of the waters, 
theſe 1 ht mprefitons were quickly eſlaced by the 
continued unitortaty of the tone, Charmed, with- 
out any act concurrence of my foul, | rc] my- 
felt 0 powerfully attached to the ſpot, that when 
info. a ed by nicht and the apyointed lignal, that 
it was time to return, I could not quit it without 
regict. 


After ſupper, when the evening was fine, we 
waikc.) all rogetizer on the rerrace, and breathed 
the freſh air from the Lake, or, ſcated, in te pa- 

vilion, 
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villen, laughed, chattc! or ſung fame good old 
e, Mich were pretc rale to che Jaboured com-. 
pott. of eur modern ones; and at length re- 
tire l to reſt, content with tie pleatures ( tne day, 
and drous of {pending Lac ſuccetdi ag one in A 


{imilar mamner. 


Thus paſſid my time, during my reden on 
this iſland, von not interrupted by uiorcicen 
ani treue viſitors. But What Was there in 
all t is ſulneiently attractive to (xcite in ni att 
reg rets fo liel“, tender, and dur-ble, tit alter 
fiiteen vcars, it is impotiyle to think of this be- 
loved habitation, witliout feeling my (elf in a man- 
ner tranſported iter by the ardour of my withes? 


have remarked during the vicifſitudes of a long 


life, that the periods of ſweeteſt enjoyment, and 


molt lively picaſure, are not thoſe whoſe remem- 
brance wins and delights me moſt. "Theſe mo- 
ments of delirium and pation, however charming 
they might be, appear from their vivacity itſelf, 
but as points tiünly ſcattered along the line of life, 
being too Cetached and rapid to conſtitutèe any per— 
manent idea of felicity. de happinet; my hea 
regrets is not compoſed of ft: itive moments, but 
is a uniform and laſting condition, which has no- 
| thing 
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thing raviſhing in itfelt, but whoſe continuation 
encreaſes the charm, till at lengthi it arrives at ſu- 
preme felicity. 


Every thing fluQuates on earth ; nothing re- 
mains in a conſtant and laſting form, and thote af- 
ſections which are attached to cxtcrnal thinos ne- 
ceſſarily change with their object, We are cver 
looking forward or backward, rvmir.ating on what 
is paſt, and can return no more, or anticipating 
the future, which may never arrive; there is no- 
thing ſolid to Which the heart can attach itſelf, 
neither have we here below any pleaſures that are 
laſting. Permanent happineſs is, I fear, un- 
known, and ſcarcely is there an inſtant in our 
moſt lively enjoyments when the heart can truly 
ſay, May this moment laſt for ever!!“ How 
then can ſuch a fugitive ſtate be called happineſs, 
which leaves an uneaſy void in the heart, which 
ever prompts us to regret ſomething that is paſt, or 
deſire ſomething for the future? 


But if there is a ſtate where the ſoul can find 
a hold ſtrong enough to lean on ſecurely, to at- 
tach its whole being to, without a ſingle wiſh to 
recall the paſt or anticipate the future, where time 
appears a void, and the preſent is extended without 


our 
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our noticing its duration, or tracing its ſucceſſion, 
without any idea of privation or enjoy:nent, plea- 
ſure or pain, deſire, fear or ſenſation, except of 
our exiſtence, that ſentinent alone employing it, 
while this ſtate laſts, the perſon who feels it may 
call himſclf happy; not poſſeſſing an 17pertect 
happineſs, poor and dependent, but a complete fe- 
licity, perfect and full, which leaves no with or 
void in the foul. 


Such is the ſtate in which I frequently fornd 
myſelf in the Iſland of Saint Pierre, in my ſolitary 
reveries ; whether ftretied iin my boat which [ 
let float to the will cf tiie waters, ſeated on the 
banks of the agitated Lake, on the borders of a 
beautiful river, or by a brook murmuring over its 
pebbled bottom. 


In what does the enjoyment of ſuch a ſituation 
conſiſt ? In nothing beyond ourſelves, nothing fo- 
reign to our own exiſtence, for while this ſtate 
laſts (like the Supreme) the enjoyment of that 
alone is ſufficient felicity. The conſciouſneſs of 
exiſtence, diveſted of every other ſenſation, is a 
ſentiment of contentment and peace, which alone 
ſuffices to render it dear and ſatisfactory to whoever 
can put away thoſe ſenſual and carthly affections 

which 
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which perpetualiv diſturb and im!ftior ovr terreſ— 
trial felicitx. 

But the; greater part of man'ind, aginted by 
continual ; afions, re little act: 1 ch this 
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tew inlan;, 1404.7. thenee form a voi y mäde- 
quate idea, ich provents tlie ir 4% ite ite werth. 
Perhaps it miygytit t be com onient, in the pte— 
tent order of thin s, that, le in „ieaſing extacies, 
man ind ſhould be diſ,uſte with am alive life, 
ſince their n. ul. plied wants have pielertbed it as a 
duty. But an unſortunate being, cut off from 
human ſociety, who can no longer perform any 
thing uſeful here below. either for himſelf or 
others, may find in this ſtate a pleaſing conſola- 
tion, which neither fortune or man can deprive 


him of. 


It is true that t'1eſe conſolations cannot be felt 
by all minds, nor ia all fituatic; s. It is neceſſary 
that the **+47 ſhould be at peace, that no paſſion 
ſhovld arte io diſturb this calm; it requires not 
onlv a diſpoſition aa d to it on the part of the 
perfor who is to cprrience this felicity, but a 
concurrence of f.rruunding objects; neither an 
abſolute repoſe, or too much agitation, but a uni- 
form 
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form and moderate diſpoſition, not ſubject to ſud- 
den guſts of paſſion, or utter defpondency.— 
Without motion, life is but a lethargy ; but if the 
agitation is unequal, or too violent, it awakens 
our ſeclings, fixes them too much on external ob- 
jets, deſtroys the picaſure of the reverie, and, 
tearing us from ourſelves, inſtantly replaces us un- 
der the vuke of fortune and mamkind, giving us back 
tle ſenſation of our misfortunes. Ablolute reſt is 
productive of melancholv, and preſents tie image 
of death; then the affiſtance of a chearful imagi- 
nation is nere, which voluntarily proſciits its 
aid to thoſe on Mhem Heaven has beſtowedd it. 
This degree of emotion, therefore, if not ſupplied 
by outward chi s, fuld orife from within our- 
ſelves; this leſiens our repoſe 'tis true, but that 
portion . hn remains ig a huincre] times more 
agreeable ; While Hut and plcaung fenfations, with- 
out harrowing up the ul, only (if 1 may uſ the 
expreinon) mie liahtly over its f, face, no more, 
being nece! wry than is juſt ſollloient to make us 
recollect ouri_Jves, while we forget oft ms tunes. 
This kind of reverie may be chase cory ſitu- 
ation where we can obtain tranquiiity; end have 
often thought that in the Baittiv, or a 0 dungeon, 
where no object ſtruchꝭ my ſight, 1 could enjoy 
agrecable contemplations. 

It 
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It muſt be allowed theſe were more agreeably 
produced in a fertile, though ſolitary iſland, natu- 
rally circumſcribed and detatched from the reſt of 
the world, where nothing but ſmiling objects pre- 
ſented themſelves, where no painful remember- 
ances were recalled, and where the ſociety of a 
ſmall number of inhabitants was connected and 
pleaſing, without being ſufficiently intereſting to 
cecupy me entirely; where, in fine, I could either 
give myſelf up for the whole day to thoſe occupa- 
tions which were moſt comfortable to my diſpoſi- 
tion, or to the moſt luxurious indolence. The 
occaſion was, doubtleſs delightful, and a contem- 
plative mind that cculd even produce agrecable 
chimeras when ſurrounded by diſpleaſing ob- 
jects, could enjoy itſelf compleatly when preſented 
with a concurrence of every charm that could 
ſtrike the ſenſes with delight. Awaking from a 
long and charming reverie, beholding myſelf ſur- 
rounded by verdure, flowers and birds, letting my 
eyes wander to the diſtant romantic ſhores and vaſt 
extent of cryſtalline waters, I connccted all thoſe 
pleaſing objects with my fictitious enjoyments, and 
returning by degrees to my reaſon, could ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſh the point of ſeparation between ideal 
and real delights; ſo much did every thing concur 
to compleat the happineſs of that quiet ſolitary life 

I led 
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| led in this charming abode. Why cannot I re- 
call it! Why cannot J go and finiſh my days in 
that peaceful iſle, without ever quit: - it, or ſee- 
ing any inhabitant of the continent, w::. might once 
recall thoſe calamities of all kinds, which have been 
ſhowered on me during ſo many years! Delivered 
from all carthly paſſions which arc engendered by 
the tumults of ſociety, my foul would frequently 
bound above its atmoſpherc, and anticipate its com- 
munion with thoſe celeſtial intelligences whoſe 
number it ſhortly hopes to augment. I know man- 
kind will beware of affording ſo quiet an aſylum, 
but they cannot prevent me from tranſporting my- 
ſelf each day on the wings of imagination to that 
happy ſpot, and enjoying, for ſome hours, the plea- 
ſure I taſted while 1 d&velt there. Was I on that 
iſland, my pleaſing reveries might be more conve- 
niently enjoyed ; but if I can imagine myſelf there, 
is it not the ſame thing? It is frequently more; 
for in addition to abſtra&t and monotonous con- 
templation, I join every charming idea that could 
vivify the ſcene. Real objects frequently eſcape my 
ſenſes, during theſe extacies; but the more profound 
my reveries, the more expreflively they repreſent 
ideal ones. I am frequently in the midſt of theſe 
delights, and they appear even more charming than 

when 
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when on the iſland of Saint Pierre I aQually be- 
held them. 


The misfortune is, that as imagination cools they 
are repreſented with more difficulty, and are of 
ſhorter duration—A!cs! 'tis when we arc about to 


quit this mortal covering, that we arc moſt embar- 
raſſed with it ! 


SIXTH FIT ILK. 
— mn —_ 


ScARro LW have we a mechanical propenſity 
whete cauſe might not be traced in our hearts, if 
we knew how to ſearch for them, Yeſterday, in 
pa” ag the mew Boulevard, to horbaiize along the 
ſuie of te Bit re, next to Gentilly, | turncd to the 
Fig! t, on approactung the Barrie pee, getting 
into 7' country oe rcad to Fontainbleau, and 
g ind the heights v hich border that little river. 
his watk was very indiilerent in itſolf: but recal- 
ling to uy memory that I had often mechanically 

taken 
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taken the ſame route, I ſought within myſelf for 
the cauſe, and could not help laughing on the diſ- 


covery of it. 


In one corner of the Boulevards, as you pafs the 
Barriere d Enfer, a woman is daily ſtationed, dur- 
ing the ſummer, who ſells fruit, ptiſan and ſmall 
loaves. This woman has a ſon, an agreeable boy, 
but lame, who hobbling on Ins crutches, aſks cha- 
rity of the paſſers by with a tolcrable good grace. 1 
ſcraped a kind ofacquaintance with this little fellow, 
and he never failed to pay his compliments as I 
paſſed by, which was always followed by my little 
gratuity. At firſt I was pleaſed to fee him, be- 
ſtowed my mite willingly, and continued to do fo 
for ſome time with unabated ſatisfaction, often 
liſtening to, and exciting his little prattle, which 1 
found very entertaining. This pleaſure became 
habitual, and found itſelf by degrees, I know not 
how, transformed into a kind of duty, which 1 
ſoon felt the weight of, and particularly, as in the 
preliminary harangue, which one muſt liſten to, he 

never failed to call me repeatedly Monſieur Rouſ- 
ſeau, to demonſtrate that he knew me; but which 
informed me, on the contrary, that he knew me 
no better than thoſe who had inſtructed him. 
From that time I paſſed this ſpot leſs willingly, 
Vol. IL O 
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and, at length, mechanically got into the habit of 
taking a round when I approached this croſsway. 
On reflection, I diſcovered the reaſon of my con- 
duct, for nothing of all this had diſtinctly occurred 
till now. 


This obſervation recalled ſucceſſively a multitude 
of others, which confirmed me in the opinion, that 
the true and primitive motives of the greater part 
of my actions, are not fo clearly perceived by my- 
ſelf as I had ſuppoſed them. I know and feel, that 
to do good is the trueſt happineſs that the human 
heart can experience ; but this happineſs has been 
long ſince out of my reach, and it is not in fo mi- 
ſerable a ſtate as mine, that I can hope to ſelect 
one ſingle action that would be productive of real 
good. Ihe greateſt care of thoſe who govern my 
fate having been, that every thing in reſpect to me 
ſhould bear a falſe deceitful appearance, a ſeeming 
virtuous motive, is no more than a lure, which 
they preſent in order to lead me into that ſnare 
which they have ſet to entangle me. I am fully 
ſenſible of this, and alſo that the only good re- 
maining in my power is to abſtain from acting, 
for fear of doing ill, without intending or knowing 
Ir. 


I have 
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I have known happier moments, when following 
the emotions of my heart, I could ſometimes be- 
ſtow content on others; and I owe myſelf the ho- 
nourable teſtimony, that whenever I could enjoy 
that ſatisfaction, I found it more delightful than 
any other. "This inclination was lively, true, 
pure, and nothing in my moſt ſecret thoughts ever 
contradicted it , though I have frequently felt the 
weight of thoſe benefits I conferred, by the chain 
of obligations they drew after them. On theſe oc- 
caſions the pleaſure diſappeared, and 1 no longer 
foundin the continuation of my favours, that charm 
which had before delighted me ; but inſtcad of it, 
a moſt inſupportable conſtraint. 


During my ſhort-lived proſperity numbers had 
recourſe to me, and never, in any ſervice I could 
render them, did I once refuſe my aſſiſtance ; but 
thoſe farſt benefits, beſtowed in the full effuſion of 
my heart, forged chains of ſucceſſive engagements 
which I could not foreſee, and whoſe weight I 
could not ſupport. My fuſt ſervices were, in the 
opinion of thoſe who received them, an earneſt of 
many which were to follow, and wheneverany un- 
fortunate circumſtance threw on me the grapple of 
a benefit received, it was all over with me; this 
voluntary and free gift eſtabliſhed an indiſputable 
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debt in all thoſe emergencies which might occur 
hereafter, without inability itſelf being a ſufficiem 
excuſe ; and thus a very pleaſing and rational 
enjoyment, was, in time, transformed into a bur. 
thenſome obligation. 


Theſe chains, however, did not ſeem very 
heavy to me while the public remained ignorant 
of them, and I lived in obſcurity ; but when once 
my writings had made my perſon known (a great 
fault, doubtleſs, but more than expiated by my 
misfortunes) I became the univerſal reſort of the 
unſortunate, or thoſe calling themſelves ſuch, of 
all adventurers who ſought a dupe, and of all thoſe 
who under cover of the great credit they pretended 
to attribute to me, endeavoured to profit by my ea- 
ſineſs. It was then I had occaſion to experience 
that every natural propenſity, not excepting even 
benevolence itſelf, when carried to extremes, and 
practiſed in fociety without prudence or diſcrimi- 
nation, change their nature, and frequently be- 
come as dangerous as they would be uſeful under 
-proper regulation. So many cruel experiments 
altered my diſpoſition by degrees; or rather, con- 
fined it within proper limits, teaching me to follow 
my inclination of doing good leſs blindly, or deny 
aſſiſtance, when it only ſerved to favour the wick- 
edneſs 
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edneſs of others. But I do not regret theſe morti- 
fications, ſince they procured me, by reflection, 
new lights on the knowledge of myſelf, and on the 
true motives of my conduct in a thouſand particu- 
hrs, in which I had been uſually deceived. 


I have found, that in order to do good with ſa - 
tisfaction to myſelf, it is neceſſary I ſhould act 
with freedom; that the pleaſure a virtuous action 
ſhould beſtow, is loſt when once it becomes a duty, 
and that the preſſure of obligation is ſufficient to 
convert the moſt pleaſing enjoyment into an into- 
lerable burthen. This conviction has greatly mo- 
dified the opinion I long ſince had entertained of 
my own virtue ; for there is none in following our 
inclinations, and doing good, becauſe it procurcs 
us ſatisfaction; but in vanquiſhing our propenſi- 
ties when duty demands it, ever acting as that pre- 
ſeribes, which I have known leſs how to perform 
than any man in the world. 


Born with a feeling and virtuous heart, carrying 
pity and commiſeration even to weakneſs, my ſoul 
exulting in every act of generoſity, I was humane, 
benevolent, and charitable, from inclination, and 
even through the influence of the paſſions; my 
keart alone being intereſted. I ſhould have been 
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the beſt and moſt merciful of men, had I been the 
moſt powerful, and to have extinguithed in my 
breaſt every deſire of vengeance, it was only ne- 
ceſſary to have put revenge within my reach. I 
ſhould have been juſt without conſtraint, though 
in oppoſition to my intcreſt ; but, to the diſadvan- 
tage of perſons dear to me, | could never reſolve to 
be ſo. When my duty and heart were at variance, 
the former ſeldom gained the victory, unleſs for- 
bearance alone was neceſſary, then I was fre- 
quently ſtrong ; but to act from duty in oppoſition 
to inclination, I found impoſſible. Let duty, or 
even neceſſity, command, when my heart is ſilent 
my inclination is alſo deaf, and I cannot obey : I 
ſee the evil that threatens, and let it arrive, inſtead 
of attempting to prevent it; I ſometimes make an 
effort, but it preſently tires me, and I find it im- 
poſſible to perſevere. Among the things I might 
eaſily perform, what I cannot do with pleafure, I 
find it in vain to attempt. Yet more; conſtraint, 
though in inſtances which naturally accord with 
my diſpoſition, is ſufficient to deaden, and convert 
them into repugnance, or even averſion, if it acts 
too ſtrongly : this it was that rendered painful the 
good actions required of me, though I ſhould have 
performed them freely had they been undemanded. 
Unconſtrained benevolence is what I love to be- 
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ſtow; but when thoſe who have received it, pre- 
tend to extort a continuation, under pain of their 
hatred, and make out an obligation of ever conti- 
nuing a benefactor, becauſe I once took pleaſure 
in being ſuch, from that moment conſtraint arrives, 
and inclination vaniſhes. What I then give into, 
is from weakneſs, or falſe thame ; good will no 
longer ſubſiſts, and, far from applauding, I even 
reproach myſelf for acting thus in oppoſition to my 
feelings. 


I know there is a kind of contract, and even of 
the moſt reaſonable kind, ſubſiſting between the 
benefaCtor and the obliged : it is a ſort of ſociety 
which they form with each other, more cloſely 
connected than that which generally unites man- 
kind. If the perſon obliged engages himſelf to 
gratitude, the benefactor engages, in the ſame de- 
gree, to preſerve for the other, as long as he ſhall 
remain worthy of it, that good will he has thought 
fit to demonſtrate, and to renew thoſe acts of be- 
neficence as often as his abilities will permit, and 
they ſhould be required of him : theſe are the ex- 
preſs conditions and natural effects of that compact 
which is eſtabliſhed between them. The perſon 
who refuſes the tirſt favour demanded of him, gives 
no right of complaint to the perſon refuſcd ; but he 
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who will not repeat a favour formerly granted, 
fruſtrates a hope himſelf has authorized, deceiving 
and defeating an expectation he at firſt gave riſe to. 
This refuſal is thought more unjuſt and harſh than 
the firſt would have been, though equally pro- 
ceeding from that independence which the ſoul 
loves, and which it cannot renounce without diffi- 
culty. When I pay a debt, I fulfil a duty; when 
I beftow a gift, I procure myſelf a ſatisfaction: 
the pleaſure attending the former ariſes from habi- 
tual virtue, that which attends the latter is a ſpon- 
taneous effect of nature, and of an inferior qua- 
lity. 


After ſo many melancholy experiments, I have 
learned to foreſee the conſequences which would 
reſult from following the firſt impulſe of my feel- 
ings, and have frequently abſtained from a good 
action I had both will and ability to perform, from 
a dread of the obligation it might hereafter draw 
upon me, if I gave into it inconſiderately. I was 
not always ſenſible of this fear ; on the contrary, 
m my youth, I generally became attached to thoſe 
who received obligations from me, and frequently 
experienced a return of affection, founded more on 
gratitude than intereſt. But things have changed 
their appearance in this particular, as in moſt 

others, 
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others, ſince the commencement of my misfor- 
tunes. From that time I have lived as in a new 
generation, which bears no reſemblance to the for- 
mer; and my opinion in regard to others has ex- 
perienced as great a change as their's can poſſibly 
have done in reſpect to me. The very people I 
was acquainted with in the former, appear quite 
different in this latter generation, and (to uſe the 
expreſſion) have aſſimilated into it. Formerly, 
open, frank, and generous ; then, as they now are, 
having changed with the times, and acted like the 
reſt. How, then, can I maintain the ſame opi- 
nion for thoſe who have adopted ſentiments quite 
contrary to. thoſe which gave riſe to it? I do not 
hate mankind, becauſe I cannot feel hatred; but 
it is impoſſible to refuſe them that diſdain they 
merit, or refrain from expreſſing my diſapproba-- 


Perhaps a greater change than was neceſſary has 
taken place even in myſelf, without my being ſen- 
fible of it ; but what man could remain unaltered 
in a ſituation ſimilar to mine, convinced by twenty 
years experience, that all the happy diſpoſitions 
Nature had implanted. in my heart, were turned 
by my deſtiny, or the contrivance of thoſe who 
direct it, to the prejudice of myſelf or others, and 
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can no longer look on a good action demanded of 


me, but as a ſnare under which ſome certain miſ- 


chief is concealed ? I am convinced, that whatever 


the effect might be, 1 ſhould no leſs have the me- 
rit of my good intentions; but the interior charm 


is no more, I feel nothing but indifference and 


apathy, for being perſuaded, that inſtead of doing 
a uſeful action, I am only duped, indignation and 
ſelf-love join the diſapprobation of my reaſon, in- 
ſpiring repugnance and averſion, inſtead of that 
candour and zeal I ſhould have felt in my natural 
ſtate of mind. 


There are adverſities which elevate and ſtrengthen 
the ſoul, but there are others which deaden and 
depreſs it, and of theſe I am the prey. Had there 


deen any bad leaven in my foul, the fermentation 


might have been raiſed to exceſs, and made me 
frantic; but in my preſent ſituation, it has only 
rendered me of no uſe in the world, being inca- 
pable of doing a good action for myſelf or others. 
I, therefore, abſtain from the endeavour ; and this 


ſtate, which is only innocent becauſe unavoidable, 


makes me experience a kind of pleaſure in giving 
wholly, without reproach, into the natural indo- 
lence of my diſpoſition. I doubtleſs go too far 
when I avoid every occaſion of actuig, even where 
| J lee 
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I ſee nothing but good can reſult from it; but, con- 
vinced that I am not permitted to view things as 
they really are, I abſtain from judging by appear- 
ances, and whatever lure is thrown over any ar- 
guments for acting, their being put in my way, is 
ſufficient to convince me they are fallacious. 


Even from infancy, my deſtiny ſcems to have 
ſpread the firit ſnare which fo long ſince rendered 
me liable to fall into others. Born the moſt cre- 
dulous of men, during a period of forty years, my 
natural confidence was never once deceived : Fal- 
ling ſuddenly among a different order of beings, I 
gave into a thouſand ſnares without once ſuſpecting 
them, and twenty years experience has ſcarcely 
ſufficed to acquaint me with my fate. At length, 
convinced that the demonſtrations of regard and 
friendſhip they lavithed on me, were only falfe- 
hood and deceit, I paſſed rapidly to the oppoſite 
extreme; for when once we have quitted the na- 
tural bias of our inclinations, no bounds contain 
us. From that time, I was diſguſted with man- 
kind, and my will, coinciding with their's in this 
reſpect, held me at a greater diſtance from the 
world than all thcir machinations. 
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Do all they can, my repugnance can never 
amount to averſion. When I conſider the depend- 
ance under which they have placed themſelves to 
me, that I might remain equally dependent on 
them, they inſpire me with real pity. If I am not 
unhappy, they are ſo, nor do I ever contemplate 
this ſubject, without finding their condition truly 
lamentable. Pride, perhaps, has ſome influence 
over my own feelings; conſcious ſuperiority for- 
bids my hatred ; they may excite my diſdain, but 
it can go no farther ; in ſhort, I love myſelf too 
well to admit of hatred for any one ; that would 
be cloſing, contracting my exiſtence, which I ra- 
ther wiſh to extend over the whole univerſe. 


1 had much rather fly than hate mankind. Their 
aſpect ſtrikes my ſenſes, and through them my 
heart, with impreſſions which a thouſand cruel 
circumſtances render painful; but the uneaſineſs 
ceaſes the moment the object that cauſed it diſap- 
pears. While preſent, I think of them in ſpight 
of myſelf, but never by means of recollection, and 


when abſent they are as if they did. not exiſt. 


They are only indifferent in what relates to my- 
felt; for when others are concerned, they yet inte- 
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reſt and move me, like the characters of a drama 
which I ſee repreſented on the ſtage ; for to render 


juſtice indifferent to me, my moral being muſt be 


annihilated. Scenes of injuſtice and wickedneſs 
yet make my blood boil with anger, while acts of 
virtue, in which neither affectation or oſtentation 
appear, make me even tremble with delight, and 
draw tears of ſatisfaction from my eyes. But then 
it is neceſſary 1 ſhould ſee and be convinced of 
their reality, ſince after what I have experienced, 
ruſting report, or the judgment of others, would 
be madneſs. 


If my perſon and features were as much un- 


| known to mankind as my diſpoſition and temper, 


I ſhould yet live quietly among them, and their 
ſociety might even be pleaſing, while I remained a 
perfect ſtranger. Given up without conſtraint to 
my natural inclination, I ſhould yet love them, if 
they never troubled themſelves with me, ſhould 
exerciſe a univerſal and perfectly diſintereſted be- 
nevolence, and, without forming any particular 
attachment, or bearing the yoke of any duty, 
would do for them, freely, all they have taken fo 
much pains to incite by their ſelf-love, or enforce 
by their laws, dictated by vanity, and purſued with. 
ſeverity. 


If 
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If I had remained free, obſcure, and alone, 
placed in the ſituation Nature deſigned me for, I 
ſhould have done nothing but what was right, for 
my heart bears not the ſeeds of any miſchievous 
paſſion. Had I been inviſible and powerful as the 
Almighty, 1 ſhould have been benevolent and good 


like him: it is power and freedom that make good 


men, weakneſs and flavery never made any but 
wicked ones. Had I been in poſſeſſion of Gyges's 
Ting, it would have removed me from dependence 
on mankind, and have made them dependent on 
me. When in my air built caſtles, I have fre- 
quently aſked myſelf what uſe J ſhould make of 
this ring? For a temptation to abuſe is very nearly 
allied tc the power. Nlaſter of ſatisfying my de- 
ſires, every thing within my reach, without a poſ- 
ſibility of being deceived by any one, what could 
I have deſired beyond it? Only one thing: that 
would have been, to fee all hearts content : the ap- 
pearance cf univerſal felicity being alone able to 
inſpire my foul with permanent happineſs, while 
the ardent deſire to enereaſe it, had been my moſt 
conſtant paſſion. Juſt without partiality, and good 
without weakneſs, I ſhould equally have ſecured 
myſelf frome blind diſtruſt or implacable hatred ; 
becauſe, feeing mankind as they really are, and 
rcading the very bottom of their hearts, I ſhould 

' have 
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have found none amiable enough to merit all my 
affection, few odicus enough to deſerve all my ha- 
tred, or whoſe wickedneſs itſelf did not diſpoſe me 
to pity, by a certain knowledge of the miſery they 
procured themſelves, while endeavouring to inflict 
it on others. Perhaps, in my moments of gaiety, 
I ſhould have felt a childiſh inclination for acting 
prodigies ; but perfectly diſintereſted for myſelf, 
needing no law beyond my natural benevolence, 
and for one act of ſevere juſtice, ſhould have done 
a thouſand of clemency and equity. Miniſter of 
Providence, and diſpenſer of its laws according to 
my will, J ſhould have performed more uſeful and 
ſagacious miracles than thoſe of the Golden Le- 
gend, or the tomb of St. Medard. 


There is but one ſingle circumſtance in which 
the power of penetrating every where inviſible 
could have drawn me into temptations which J 
might not have reſiſted, and once engaged in theſe 
wanderings, whither would they have conducted 
me!] I muſt be little acquainted with the nature 
of my own heart to flatter myſelf that theſe facili- 
ties would not have ſeduced, or that reaſon would 
have with-held me in this fatal inclination. Sure 
of myſelf in every other inſtance, by this I ſhould 
have ſpoiled all. Whoever is endowed with a 


power 
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power ſuperior to mankind, ſhould alſo be above 
the weakneſs of humanity, without which, that 
exceſs of ſtrength would, in effect, only ſink him 
below the moſt feeble, or what he would actually 
have been had he remained their equal. 


Every thing conſidered, I believe I had better 
throw away my magic ring, before it has made me 
commit ſome folly. 


If men determine to ſuppoſe me the reverſe of 
what I really am, and the fight of me encreaſes 
their injuſtice, it is my wiſeſt way to ſhun, but 
not to be eclipſed among them. Let them ſtudy 
arts to conceal their contrivances; let them ſhun 
the light of day, and bury themſelves in the eartir 
like moles, or let them look on me it they pleaſe ;, 
ſo much the better ; but that they cannot do, they 
will never ſee any but the J. J. of their own ima- 
gination, faſhioned at their will, to be hated at 
their pleaſure. I ſhould do wrong, therefore, to 
intereſt myſelf in the fate of this ideal being, ſince 
it is not me they ſee under this form. 


The concluſion I draw from all theſe reflections 
is, that I was never formed for civil ſociety, where 
all is conſtraint, obligation and duty, my natural 

love 
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fore of independence ever rendering me incapable 

of the ſubjections neceſſary to thoſe who with to 

live well with mankind. While I act freely, I 

am good, and do-nothing but what is right ; but 

the moment I feel the yoke impoſed, either by ne- 

ceflity or the will of mankind, I become rebellious, 

or rather ſtubborn and uſeleſs; for when called on 

to act againſt inclination, let what will be the con- 

ſequence, performance is impoſſible; nay, from 
weakneſs, I neglect even what my inclinations call 
me to. I abſtain from acting, for in that my in- 
capacity is conſpicuous; my ſtrength is merely ne- 
gative, my very ſins being of omiſſion, rarely of 
commiſſion. I ever imagined that the liberty of 
man conſiſted in doing whatever he felt an incli- 
nation for ; but never ſuppoſed it conſiſtent with 
being forced to do what is diſagreeable. An exemp- 
tion from this is what I have ever claimed, fre- 
quently preſerved, and by aſſerting my right to it, 
have moſt offended my cotemporaries: an active, 
artful, ambitious race, who deteſt liberty in others, 
nor deſire it for themſelves ; provided they ſome- 
times have their will, or rather are permitted to 
controul the will of others; who would ſuffer con- 
ſtraint during the whole term of their exiſtence, 
act in a manner repugnant to their inclinations, 
and omit nothing that is ſervile, to obtain com- 
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mand. Their wrong does not conſiſt in excluding 
me as a uſcleſs member of ſocicty, but in proſerib- 
ing me as a pernicious one: I have done very little 
good, I confeſs, but no ill, that never having once 
accorded with my inclination; and I queſtion 
whether any man in the world has really done leſs 
than myſelf, 


— — — 
SEVENTH WALK. 


HRDLy have I began this collection of my 
copious reveries, yet I am already ſenſible that I 
draw near the concluſion of it. Another amuſe- 
ment ſucceeds, abſorbs, and even deprives me of 
opportunity to contemplate and give into my de- 
ſign. This inclination has acquired an ardour 
which alinoſt reaches to extravagance, nor can I 
refrain from laughing when I reflect on it; yet 
even that does not reſtrain me, for in my preſent 
ſituation, I have but one rule for my conduct, 
which is, to follow my inclination freely. I can- 
not change my fate; I have only innocent inclina- 
tans ; hereafter the opinions of mankind will be 
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immaterial, and wiſdom itſelf preſcribes that J 
ſhould pleaſe myſelf with every thing that remains 
within my reach, whether in public or alone, 
having no rule but my fancy, no bounds except 
the little ſtrength I have remaining : behold me 
then, confined to a vegetable diet, and fully em- 
ployed in botanical reſearches. 


I was already advanced in years, when I tcok 
the firſt inclination for this ſtudy, while with the 
Doctor of Invernois, in Switzerland. I herba- 
lized with ſufficient ſucceſs during my travels to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of the vegetable king- 
dom ; but having paſſed the age of ſixty, finding 
my ſtrength inſufficient for extenſive botanical re- 
ſearches, and being likewiſe ſufficiently occupied 
with copying muſic to require no other employ, I 
deſerted my herbal, fold my books, and was con- 
tent with inſpeCting thoſe common plants I found 
in my walks about Paris. During this interval, 
the little I had learned almoſt entirely eſcaped my 
memory, with more eaſe and cxpedition than it 
had been placed there. Now that I am turned of 
ſixty-five, deprived of the little memory I once 
poſſeſſed, and ſtrength to ramble about the coun- 
try, without books, without garden, and even 
without a common herbal ; behold me once more 

ſuddenly 
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fuddenly ſeized with this folly, with more ardour 
than I felt for it on the firſt attack, and ſeriouſly 
undertaking to learn by heart the whole Regnum 
Vegetabile of Murray, and to get acquainted with 
all the various plants on the habitable globe.. 


Unable to purchaſe a freſh collection of botani- 
cal books, I have ſet about tranſcribing thoſe 1 
borrow, and reſolve to begin a herbal more co- 
pious than my former one, fince I deſign it ſhall 
include all the productions of the ſea and Alps, 
with every tree in both the Indies. Meantime, I 
make fure of the pimperncl, the chervil, borage, 
and groundſel, botanizing learnedly at the fide of 
my bird-cage, and at every trifting plant I meet 
with, cry with fatisfaCtion, ** this is one herb 
more, however.” 


I ſhall not attempt to juſtify the reſolution I 
have taken of giving into this propenſity ; though 
it is a very reaſonable one, in my opinion, ſince I 
am perſuaded, that to give up. myſelf to thoſe 
amuſements which offer themſelves, is the wiſeſt 
thing I can do in my preſent ſituation, and even a 
great virtue; being a means of preventing any lea- 


ven of hatred and vengeance from taking root in 


my heart; for to find any taſte for pleaſure in cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances like mine, gives proof of a diſpoſition 
little ſubje& to irraſcible paſſions; but it is my 
method of being revenged on my perſecutors, for I 
cannot inflict a ſeverer puniſhment than by being 
happy, notwithſtanding their endeavours to make 
me otherwiſe. 


Yes, doubtleſs, Reaſon herſelf permits, nay 
even preſcribes, that I ſhould give into every 
harmleſs inclination ; but ſhe does not inform me 
why this amuſement invites, or point out what at- 
tractions I can find in a vain ſtudy, purſued with- 
out profit or improvement, which recals me to the 
fatigues of youth and the exerciſes of a ſchool-boy, 
while weighed down by age and infirmities, and 
poſſeſſing neither activity or memory, This is a 
whimfſicality I wiſh to inveſtigate, fince I imagine 
it would throw ſome new light on that knowledge of 
myſelf, to which I have conſecrated my remaining 
leiſure. | 


I have ſometimes ſtudied profoundly, but ſel- 
dom with pleaſure, almoſt always againſt inclina- 
tion, and as it were by force. Reverics recreate 
and amuſe, but ſtudy fatigues and diſtreſſes me, 
thought being ever a painful and unentertaining 
occupation. Sometimes iny reveries end in medi- 
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tation, but more frequently my meditations con- 
vert to reveries; and during theſe wanderings my 
ſoul fleets lightly over the univerſe on the wings 
of imagination, wrapt with extacies which ſurpaſs 
every other enjoyment. 


While I could indulge in the full extent of theſe 
ideal pleaſures, every other occupation appeared 


inſipid; but when once engaged in a literary career, 


by an impulſe foreign to my diſpoſition, 1 felt the 
fatigue of mental labour, and the importunity of 
an unhappy celebrity ; while pleaſing reveries grew 
cold and languid, my thoughts turning to the me- 
lancholy of my ſituation in ſpight of every effort to 
the contrary, and I could ſeldom enjoy any of thoſe 
charming extacies, which during fifty years had 
ſupplied the want of fame and fortune, rendering 
me, in a ſtate of indolence, without any other ex- 
pence than that of time, the happieſt of mortals. 


Trees, ſhrubs and plants are the decoration and 


covering of the earth. What is more melancholy 
than the ſight of a naked barren country, which 


preſents the eye with nothing but ſtones earth and 
fand ? but enlivened by nature, and cloathed in its 
wedding ſuit, in the midſt of fragrant flowers, ſprings 
of water and the warbling of various birds, the 

earth 
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earth offers, in the concurrence and harmony of the 
the vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms, a 
ſcene intereſting and full of charms, rhe only ob- 
jet in nature which can never weary the eye or 
heart. 


The more ſenſibility the ſoul of a contemplative 
man poſſeſſes, the more it gives into the extacies 
excited by this concord: a pleaſing, and proſound 
reverie takes poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, being loſt in the 
delicious intoxication and immenſity of this charm- 
ing ſyſtem, with which he feels himſelf fo inti- 
mately connected. Detached objects make no 
more impreſſion on him, he only ſees and feels the 
whole, and ſome particular circumſtance, muſt con- 
tract and circumſcribe his ideas, before he is ena- 
bled to enter on a partial obſervation of that uni- 
verſe, which his imagination 1s on the ſtretch to 
compaſs. 


This is what naturally happened to me, when 
my heart, contracted by diſtreſs, concentered every 
impulſive motion about itſelf, in order to preſerve 
thoſe remains of heat which were almoſt evapora- 
ted and extinguiſhed by the melancholy into which 
it ſunk by degrees. I wandered careleſſly in the 
woods and over the mountains, not daring to think 
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for fear of encreaſing my ſorrows ; while imagina- 
tion, which, in me, recoils from painful objects, 
permitted my ſenſes to run into the light by pleaſ- 
ing impreſſions produced by the ſurrounding ſcenes: 
my eyes wandered perpetually from object to object, 
nor was it poſſible in ſo great a variety but ſome 
ſhould have power to arreſt and amuſe them. 


I conceived a fondneſs for this recreation of the 
fight, which calms and amuſes the unfortunate, 
dlunting the edge of their ſorrows. The nature 
of the objects which preſent themſelves, greatly 
aids this amuſement, and renders it more ſeducing, 
Odoriferous ſmells, brilliant colours, and the moſt 
elegant forms, ſeem to diſpute the right of fixing 
our attention. A love of pleaſure is alone ſuffici- 
ent to make us give into thoſe delightful ſenſations, 
and if this effect does not take place in all thoſe 
whocontemplate theſe charms, it is owing, in ſome, 
to natural inſenſibility, but generally proceeds 
from the mind being ſo much occupied with other 
concerns, that it only ſteals time for the conſi- 
deration of thoſe objects which immediately ſtrike 
the ſenſes. 


Another reaſon which contributes to withdraw 
the attention of polite people from the vegetable 
kingdom 
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dom, is that cuſtom of conſidering à collection 
of plants as ſo many drugs and medicines. Theo- 
phraſtus thought differently on the ſubjeR, and this 
philoſopher, who may be looked on as the only 
botaniſt of antiquity, is not much known among vs. 
but thanks to a certain Dioſcorides, a great compi- 
ler of recipes, and to his commentators, phyſic has 
taken ſuch poſſeſſion of plants, transforming them 
into ſimples, that thoſe properties only are pointed 
out, which it is impoſſible to diſcover ; that is to 
fay, the pretended virtues which it pleaſes the ge- 
nerality of botaniſts to attribute to them. Tr is not 
conceived that the organization of vegetables can 
of itſelf merit our attention. People who paſs their 
lives in learnedly arranging ſhells, ridicule botany 
as a uſeleſs ſtudy, unleſs accompanied, as they ex- 
preſs it, by its application; that is to ſay, when one 
does not abandon the obſervation of Nature, which 
never lies, and is filent on this ſyſtem, to give en- 
tire credit to the authority of men, who ſeldom 
ſpeak truth, yet affirm a number of particulars that 
we muſt believe on their word, which is frequently 
founded on ſome borrowed authority. Stop in an 
enamelled meadow, examine ſucceſſively the flow- 
ers that adorn it; thoſe who obſerve you thus em- 
ployed, ſuppoling you are of the healing fraternity, 
will approach, and enquire what herbs are good to 
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cure the ſcald in children, the itch in men, or the 
glanders in horſes. 


This diſguſting prejudice is partly deſtroyed in 
other countries, particularly in England, thanks to 
Linnzus, who has, in ſome meaſure, reſcued bo. 
tany from the ſchool of pharmacy, reſt. ring it to 
natural hiſtory and economical uſes ; but in France, 
where this ſtudy has not become ſo general, they 
have remained fo ignorant in this particular, that a 
Pariſian wit, being in the environs of London, and 
viewing a garden which belonged to ſome virtuoſo, 
exclaimed, as if that was the greateſt eacomium 
that could be beſtowed on it, What a charming 
garden for an apothecary!“ According to this ac- 
count Adam ſhould have been the firſt apothecary, 


for it is not eaſy to form an idea of a garden better 
ſtocked with plants than that of Eden. 


Theſe medicinal ideas, certainly are not calcu- 
lated to render the ſtudy of botany agreeable ; they 
tarniſh the enamel of the meadows, cauſe the vi- 
vid dyes of the flowers to fade, and wither the freſh- 
neſs of the groves, rendering their ſhades and verdure 
not only inſipid but difguſting. All thoſe charm- 
ing and beautiful ſtructures which continually pre- 
ſem: themſelves, are nothing to thoſe who only wiſh 

> af _ 


t 
to pound them in a mortar ; and who would ſee or 


imagine garlands for ſmiling ſhepherdeſſes, among 
the ingredients for a gliſter. 


But an idea of pharmacy never damped my ru- 
ral pleaſures, notiing being more diſtant from my 
thoughts, than diet-drink and plaiſters. I have 
often thought, while conſidering the fields, vine- 
yards, woods, and their numerous progeny atten- 
tively, that the vegetable Kingdom was a plenteous 
magazine of food, beſtowed by nature on man and 
animals; but it never ſtruck me to ſeck for drugs and 
medicines there, nor do fee any thing in thoſe vari- 
ous productions which indicates ſuch a deſtina- 
tion, and certainly Nature would have pointed out 
the uſe, had they been intended for this purpoſe, 
as ſhe has done reſpecting what is proper for f-0d. 
I am ſenſible that the pleaſure I feel in wandering 
through the groves would even be embittered by an 
idea of human infirmities, and would utterly vanith 
if once I began to conſider fevers, the ſtone, gout 
or epilepſy. 1 do not mean, however, todiſpute the 
great virtues attributed to vegetables, and ſhall only 
add, that ſuppoſing theſe virtues real, it is ſheer 
malice in any perſon to continue ill, ſince there is 
not a ſingle malady incident to man, but may be 
radically cured by twenty different kinds of herbs. 
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That turn of mind which is ever connected with 
perſonal intereſt, making us ſeek every where for 
profit or relief, but would incline us to look on all 
nature with indifference it we were in health and 
affluence, never governed me. I feel myſelf in 
that particular, quite contrary to other men, ſince 
every thing that bears any reference to the conſide- 
ration of my wants, ſaddens and depraves my ideas ; 
nor could I ever find any real charm in the plea- 
ſures of the mind, but when they were entirely in- 
dependent of perſonal intereſt. Had I, then, ever 
ſo much confidence in phyſie, and the practice was 
in itſelf ever ſo agrecable, I could never apply to 
it, or experience in the ſtudy, thoſe pleaſures which 
flow from a pure and diſintereſted contemplation, 
ſince my ſoul could not expand and enjoy the 
works of Nature, while I felt it confined by the 
bonds of mortality. 


Without ever having much faith in medicine, 

I have put great confidence in phyſicians, whom I 
have eſteemed, and loved, having truſted them with 
the abſolute management of my bodily health. 
Fifteen years experience has informed me to my 
coſt, what concluſion I ſhould draw; and return- 
ing again to the ſimple laws of Nature, I have, 
* them, regained my former health: If the 
pliyſicians, 
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phyſicians, therefore, had no other quarrel againit 
me, who can wonder at their animoſity ? I am a 
living proof of the vanity of their art, and the in- 
utility of their preſcriptions. 


No, nothing perſonal, nothing that is connected 
with intereſted views, can truly employ my foul. I 
never meditate ſo delightſully as when freed in the 
fulleſt ſenſe from every regard to myſelf ; then ! 
experience extacies, enjoyments inexpreſſible; it 
is then, that ruſhing as it were into the great ſyſ- 
tem of beings, I aſſimilate with univerſal Nature. 
While I conſidered mankind as my brethren, I 
formed plans of terreſtrial happineſs ; and theſe pro- 
jects, being relative to all, I could only be happy 
in public felicity ; the idea of private, detatched ad- 
vantage, never having reached my heart till I ſaw 
mankind ſeek theirs in my miſery : then, if I would 
avoid hating, I found it was neceſſary to ſhun them; 
taking refuge, therefore, with our common mother, 
I ſought in her arms to ſuſtain myſelf againſt the 
attacks of her children; I became a ſolitary, or ac- 
cording to them an unſociable miſanthrophiſt be- 
cauſe I thought the wildeſt retreat preferable to the 
ſociety of depraved mortals, who are only nouriſhed 

with treaſons and malice. 
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Abſtaining from thought, left the remembrance 
of my misfortunes ſhould obtrude in ſpight of all 
my etiorts tothe contrary ; obliged to ſuppreſs the 
remains of a chearſul, though now languiſhing 
imagination, which ſo many ſorrows might at 
length depreſs; reduced to the neceſſity of endea- 
vouring to forget mankind, who endeavour to over- 
whelm me with ſcandal and indignity, leſt indig- 
nation ſhould at length convert my thoughts into 
bitterneſs againſt them; I cannot concenter my 
whole exiſtence within myſelf, ſince my expanſive 
loul ſeeks to extend its ideas and facultics to other 
objects; nor can I ruſh blindfold into the vaſt ocean 
of nature, becaule my weakened and relaxed intel- 
les, no longer find objects within their reach ſuf- 
ficiently fixed and powerful to ſuſtain them. I 
have not ſtrength to wade through the chaos of my 

ſormer extacies, my ideas are now ſcarce any thing 
but ſenſations, and the ſphere of my underſtanding 
is not ſuperior to the objects which immediately 
turround me. | 


Shunning mankind and ſeeking ſolitude, fancy- 
ing little, thinking leſs, yet, notwithſtanding, en- 
dowed with a lively temper, which preſerved me 
from a lunguiihing and melanchcly apatiy, Ibhegan 
to tad employment in what ſurrounded ine, and, 
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by a very natural inſtinct, gave the preference ty 
the moſt agreeable objects. 


The mineral kingdom has in it nothing amiable 
and attractive; its riches, incloſed in the boſom ot 
the earth, ſeem to be hidden from the fight of man; 
that they may not tempt his avarice, being there as 
in reſerve, to ſupply one day the place of thoſe true 
riches that are more within his reach, for which he 
loſes the inclination in proportion as he becomes 
corrupt; then muſt he call induſtry, pain and la- 
bour to the aid of his forrows, he dizs in the bowels 
of the earth, ſcarches to the center at the riſk of lie 
and the expence of health, for imaginary treaſure, 
inſtead of the real wealth, which was freely offered, 
while he knew how to employ it: he iliuns the ſun 
and buries himſelf alive Ihe does well, being no 
longer worthy to enjoy the chearful light of the 
day. From thence, quarries, pits, forges, furnaces, 
with all the apparatus of anvils, hammers ſmoke 
and fire, ſucceed to the pleaſing images of rural la- 
bour. Squalid features, unhappy wretches who 
languiſh in the infectious vapour cf the mines, 
ſooty forges, hideous cyclops, are the objects and 
inhabitants which the mines ſubſtitute in the bow- 
| els of the earth, for that of verdure flowers, the 
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arure ſky, amorous ſhepherds and robuſt labour- 
ers, who, live and arc happy on its ſurface. 


It is eaſy, I confeſs, to gather ſand or ſtones, to 
fill our pockets and cabinets with them, and on the 
ſtrength of theſe collections to aſſume the air of a 
naturaliſt; but thoſe who attach and bound their 
reſearches to this kind of collections, are, in gene- 
ral, wealthy dunces, who ſeek no farther than the 
pleaſure of arranging and making a ſhow of them, 
To profit by the ſtudy of minerals, it is neceſſary 
to be both a chymiſt and a phyſician, to make 
painful and expenſive experiments; working in 
laboratories, ſpending much time and money 
among coals, crucibles, furnaces, and alembics, in 
ſuffocating vapours and ſmoke ; always at the riſk 
of life, and frequently at the expence of health, 
From all this inſipid and fatiguing labour, reſults, 
in general, more pride than knowledge, for even 
the moſt indifferent chymiſt will imagine he has 
penetrated into the great myſteries of Nature, 
becauſe chance, perhaps, has taught him a few 
combinations of that art. 


The animal kingdom is more within our reach, 
and certainly merits much better to be conſidered; 
but this ſtudy has likewiſe its difficulties, embar- 
| : raſſments, 
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raſſments, diſaſters, and troubles, particularly for 
a ſolitary, who has no one to make obſervations for 
him, or to affiſt his labours. How ſhould I ob- 
ſerve, diſſect, ſtudy, and underſtand the birds of 
the air, fiſh in the waters, quadrupeds flecter than 
the wind, and ſtronger than man, who are nct 
more diſpoſed to offer themſelves for my examina- 
tion, than I am able to overtake or make then 
ſubmit by force! I muſt then have recourſe to 
ſnails, worms, and flies; paſs my lite, and ſpend 
my breath, in running after batterflies, impaling 
poor inſects alive, diſſecting mice, when I could 
catch them, or the dead carcaſes oft animals which 
I might find by chance. 


The ſtudy of animals is nothing without ana- 
tomy; it is by that we are taught to conſider their 
genus, and to claſs and diſtinguiſh their various 
ſpecies. In order to ſtudy their manners an! cha- 
raQers, aviaries, reſervoirs, and menageries, would 
be neceſſary ; they muſt be conſtrained, by ſome 
contrivance, to continue within reach of my ob- | 
ſervation ; but I have not the means to keep them 
in captivity, nor activity enough to follow them in 
their ſpeed while in a ſtate of freedom; I muſt, 
therefore, ſtudy them when dead, ſeparate their 
bones, and turn at leifure their palpitating en- 
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trails! What an afſemblage does an anatomical 
amphitheatre exhibit !—Stinking bodies, putrid 
and livid fleſh, blood, loathſome entrails, hideous 
ſkeletons, and peſtilential vapours !—lIt is not 
among ſuch objects, I promiſe you, that J. J. will 
ſeek amuſement. 


Beautiful flowers, enamelled meadows, refreſhing 
ſhades, brooks, groves, and verdure, come and 
purify my imagination, ſoiled by theſe hideous ob- 
jets. My foul, dead to all lively emotions, can, 
henceforth, only be affected by ſenſible images; 1 
have no longer any thing but ſenſations, and 
through thoſe alone can feel pain or pleaſure here 
below. Attracted by the ſmiling objects which 
ſurround me, I conſider, contemplate, compare, 
and at length learn to claſs them: behold me, then, 
on a ſudden, as much a botaniſt as is requiſite for 
any perſon to be, who only wiſhes to ſtudy Na- 
ture, that he may diſcover perpetual ſources of de. 
light. I do not ſeek inſtruction, it is too late; be- 
fides, I have never found that profound ſcience 
contributed to the happineſs of life ; but I ſeek to 
procure myſelf pleaſing and innocent amuſement, 
which I may enjoy without conſtraint, and which, 
meantime, beguiles my misfortunes. I neither 
run into expence or trouble while wandering eare- 

leſsly 
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lefsly from herb to herb, from plant to plant, ex- 
amining and comparing their various characters, 
and noting their affinity or difference; in ſhort, 
while I obſerve vegetable organization follow, in 
a manner, the courſe and play of theſe living ma- 
chines, ſeek (ſometimes ſucceſsfully) their general 
laws, the reaſon and end of their different ſtruc- 
tures, I give myſelf up to the charms I feel, in a 
grateful admiration of that Power, who beſtows 
on me the enjoyment of ſo many wonders. 


Plants appear to have been {own upon the earth 
in the ſame profuſion that ſtars are planted in the 
firmament, and equally invite man, by the attractions 
of pleaſure and curioſity, tothe ſtudy of Nature; but 
the ſtars are placed far from us, and need prelimi - 
nary ſtudies, inſtruments, machines, immenſe Jad- 
ders, (if I may uſe the expreſſion) to place us 
where we may underſtand them. Plants are na- 
turally within our reach, they ſpring up under our 
feet, and even in our hands : if the minuteneſs of 
their conſtituent parts are ſometimes imperceptible 
to the naked eye, the inſtruments neceſſary to diſ- 
cover them are more eaſily obtained and applicd, 
than thoſe requiſite in the ſtudy of aſtronomy. 
Botanical objects are moſt proper to an indolent ſo- 
litary, a needle and magnifying glaſs being all the 
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apparatus neceſſary to conſider them; he wandert 
freely from one object to another, viewing each 


flower with pleaſing curioſity; and when he be- 
gins to underſtand the ſtructure and uſe of their 
various parts, enjoys a ſatisfaction, purchaſed with- 
out care or labour, yet as pure and lively as if 
obtained with the utmoſt difficulty. 


There exiſts in this idle occupation a charm that 
is not to be experienced except in the full calm of 
the paſſions, which alone ſuffices to render life 
pleaſing and happy ; but the moment a motive of 
intereſt or vanity mingles with it, whether you 
ſcek to obtain a place, or write a book; if you 
ſtudy in order to inſtru, and herbalize only to 
become author or profeſſor, all its attractive charms 
vaniſh, and plants, being no longer conſidered but 
as inſtruments. of our paſſions, no more real plea- 
ſure can reſult from the ſtudy of them. Our end 
then, is not to gain knowledge, but to make others 
ſenſible of our acquirements; and while in the 
wood, or on the hills, conſidering ourſelves as on 
the theatre of the world, we are employed with 
the idea of being admired. Others contract botany 
within the narrow bounds of the garden or cabi- 
net, and inſtead of obſerving vegetables in their 
natural ſtate, are only buſied with ſyſtems and 
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rules, furniſhing eternal ſubjects of diſpute, which 
are not calculated to make one ſingle plant better 
underſtood, and conſequently can throw no light 
on the natural hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom. 
From thence ariſes that hatred, and thoſe jealou- 
ſies, which an emulation for fame excites among 
botanical authors more than thoſe of any other 
claſs: thus, taking this pleaſing ſtudy from its na- 
tive ſeat, they have tranſplanted it into cities and 
academies, where it is ſure to degenerate, like exo- 
tic plants in the gardens of the curious. 


Very different diſpoſitions have concurred to 
render this ſtudy a kind of paſſion to me, which 
occupies the void of thoſe I no longer feel. I climb 
the rocks and mountains, deſcend into the vallies 
and woods, to withdraw myſelf as much as poſſible 
from the remembrance of man, and the purſuits of 
the wicked. It appears to me, that when ſhaded 
by a foreſt, I am forgotten, free and peaceful as 
though 1 had no longer any enemies, or that the 
leaves ſhield me as much from their attempts, as 
they put them from my remembrance ; ſuppoſing, 
in my folly, that as I no longer think of them, 
they no longer think of me; and I find fo great a 
pleaſure in this illuſion, that I ſhould give into it 

entirely, 
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entirely, did not my ſituationa weakneſs and 
wants, forbid inc. 


The more pr: fornd the ſolitude in whiclz 
I now live, the ce do | feel that ſome ob- 
jects are nece ſſary ti #1] up the void, and thoſe 
which imagination dens, or that my memory re- 
pulſes, are ſupplied ly ] ſpontaneous produc- 
tions, which the earth, in her uncultivated ſtate, 
offers to my view in cv-ry direction. The plea- 
ſure of ſeeking in the deſert for new plants, con- 
ceals the pain of flying from my periccutors, and 
when [I light on any ſpot wher2 I can diſcover 
no trace of human footſteps, I breathe at eaſe, as 
in an aſylum where their hatred cannot overtake 
me. 


I ſhall never, during my whole life, loſe the re- 
collection of a herbalizing 1 one day made on the 
fide of the Robaila, a mountain belonging to the 
Juſticier Clerc. I was alone, exploring the hollows 
and chaſms of this mountain, from wood to wood, 
from rock to rock, when, at length, I diſcovered a 
retreat ſo truly concealed, that never in my life did 
I behold fo wild and romantic a ſcene. Black firs 
were mingled with prodigious beech trees, ſeveral 
of 
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of which had fallen with age, and croſſing each 
other, ſhut up this retreat as with an impenetrable 
barrier. Through ſome opening cf this dreary en- 
cloſure, the eye was preſented with craggy peaked 
rocks and horrible precipices, which I dared not 
caſt a look at, without, laving do'yn with my 
face to the ground. The horned owl, the raven, 
and the oſpray, icreamed from the clefts of this 
mountain, while ſome {mall birds, ſcarce but fa- 
miliar, tempered the horror of the ſolitude. There 
I found the notched hep tajphyllos, the ciclamen, the 
nidus avis, the greater /afcrpitium, and ſome / other 
plants, which delighted and amuſed me for fome 
time; but inſenſibly governed by the forcible im- 
preſſion made on me by ſo many ſtriking objects, I 
forgot my botany, and ſeating myſelf on a bed of 
Heopodium and moſs, began to contemplate at my 
eaſe, ſuppoſing I was in a retreat unknown to the 
whole world, and where my perſecutors could ne- 
ver find me. A ſentiment of pride was mingled 
with this reverie ; I compared myſelf to thoſe great 
voyagers who diſcover deſert iſlands, and faid, with 
ſelf-complacency, * doubtleſs, I am the firſt mor- 
tal who ever penetrated this retreat,” regarding 
myſelf as another Columbus. While I was in- 
dulging this idea, I heard, at ſome ſmall diſtance, 
a kind of clattering noiſe, which ſeemed familiar to 

me; 
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me; I liſten—the noiſe is repeated and encreaſed 
Surprized, and curious, I roſe haſtily, and crept 
through the buſhes, on that ſide from which the 
ſound proceeded ; when, in a thicket, not twenty 
paces diſtant from that retreat which I thought no 
one but myſelf had ever diſcovered, J perceived 
a ſtocking manufactory 


I cannot expreſs the confuſed and contradictory 
agitation | felt in my heart on this diſcovery. My 
firſt ſenſation was an involuntary joy at again 
finding myſelf among mortals, when I had ſup- 
poſed myſelf totally alone ; but this emotion, more 
rapid than lightning, ſoon gave place to a melan- 
choly and more laſting re lection, which was, that 
I could not poſſibly hide myſelf, even among the 
cliffs of the Alps, from the crucl ſearch of men, 
who would delight to torment me; for I was well 
convinced, there was not, perhaps, two people 
in this inanufactory, but what were initiated into 
the combination of which that ſorry preacher 
Montmollin was the chief, who drew his hearers 
from a much greater diſtance. I haſtened to drive 
away this diſagreeable idea, and concluded this ad- 
venture by laughing at my ridiculous vanity, and 
the whimſical manner in which it had been pu- 
piſhed. 

But 
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But who would have expected to find a manu- 
factory on the edge of a precipice? Indeed, there 
is no ſpot in the world which exhibits ſuch a mix- 
ture of uncultivated nature and human induſtry, 
as Switzerland; the whole country, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion, is nothing but one great city, whoſe ſtreets, 
longer and wider than thoſe of St. Antoine, are 
adorned by foreſts, or ſeparated by mountains, and 
whoſe ſtraggling lonely dwellings, only communi- 
cate by a kind of Engliſh gardens. While on this 
ſubject, I recollect another botanical excurſion that 
Du Peyron, Deſcharny, Colonel Pury, the Juſ- 
ticier Clerc and myſelf, had taken ſome time before 
on the mountain of Chaſſeron, from whoſe ſum- 
mit ſeven lakes may be perceived. We were in- 
formed there was but one houſe on this mountain, 
and certainly we ſhould never have divined the 
profeſſion of its inhabitants, if our informer had 
not added, he was a bookſeller, who even gained a 
very comfortable ſubſiſtence in this country.“ A 
ſingle trait of this kind throws a greater light on 
Switzerland than all the deſcriptions of travellers. 


I ſhall 


® It was doubr'eſs the reſemblance of names which cauſ:i M. 
Rouſſeau to apoly the anecdote of this bool ſeller to Chaſſeion in- 
flead cf Chiilz.al, another very high mountain 0.1 the f. untiert of 
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I ſhall relate one more of the ſame kind, which 
tends to characterize a very different people. Dur- 
ing my reſidence at Grenoble, I made many little 
botanical excurſions out of the city with the Sieur 
Bovier, an attorney of that country ; not that he 
loved or underſtood botany, but having undertaken 
to be my companion, he {carcely quiited me a mo- 
ment. One day, as we were walking by the fide 
of the Iſere, in a ſpot covered with thorny willows, 
I ſaw ſome ripe fruit on theſe ſhrubs, which I had 
the curiolity to taſte, and finding an agreeable 
aſcidity, began eating it by way of refreſhment. 
The Sieur Bovier was by my fide, but neither 
ſpoke to me, nor followed my example; when one 
of his friends coming up, and ſceing me gather 
theſe berries, exclaimed, © Sir! what are you 
doing? Do you not know that jruit is poitonous? 
« This fruit poiſonous !”* replied 1 with ſurpriſe, 
„% Without doubt,” anſwered he, © and every one 
is ſo well aware of it, that not a ſingle perſon in 
the country, will taſte it.” I looked at the Sieur 
Bovier, and ſüd. Why did not you inform 
me cf this? Ah! Sir,” replied he, reſpectfully, 
I did not dare to take that liberty.” I laughed 
heartily at his provincial humility, but diſconti- 
nued ny collation, though I was then perſuaded, as 
I am yet, that every natural produCtion which is 

agreeable 
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agreeable to the palate cannot be pernicious, unleſs 
taken to excels; however, I confeſs I took ſome 
care of myſelf for the remainder of the day ; but 
felt no ill effect from this fruit, except a little in- 
quictude; I ſupped well, ſlept better, and roſe the 
next morning in perfect health, after having ſwal- 
lowed the day before fifteen or twenty berries of 
this terrible hippopherc, of which a very ſmall doſe 
certainly poiſons, as every one aſſured me the day 
following at Grenoble. This adventure appeared 
ſo ridiculous, that I never recollect it without 
laughing at the ſingular diſcretion of the lawyer 
Bovier. 


My botanical excurſions, the local impreſſions 
of various objects which have ſtruck me in them, 
| the ideas they gave riſe to, and the incidents that 
occurred, were mingled together, and have left 
impreſſions which are renewed by the fight of thoſe 
plants I then uſed to gather. I ſhall no more be- 
hold the beautiful landſcapes, foreſts, lakes, groves, 
rocks, and mountains, whoſe aſpect has ever 
touched my heart ; but though I can no longer 
ſtray through thoſe happy regions, I have only to 
look over my collection, and I am immcldiatele 
tranſported thither, the very fragments of plants 
which I gathered at that time, being ſufficient to 

make 
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make me recolle&t thoſe magnificent ſpectacles. 
My collection is, therefore, to me, a journal of 
botanical excurſions, which brings them back to 
my memory with new charms, and, producing 
the effect of a camera, delineates them as preſent 
to my light. 


It is this concatenation of ideas which attaches 
me to botany, by recalling to my recolleCtion all 
thoſe images that are moſt delightful ; the mea- 
dows, waters, woods, and ſolitudes, but more par- 
ticularly the peace and repoſe enjoyed among them 
are by this means retraced inceſſantly on my me- 
mory. This makes me forget the perſecutions of 
mankind, the hatred, diſdain, wrongs, and all the 
injuries with which they have repaid my tender 
and ſincere attachment to them. This tranſports 
me into peaceful habitations, among innocent and 
worthy people, like thoſe I was formerly accuſ- 
tomed to. It recalls my youth and harmleſs plea- 
ſures, making me again enjoy them; and often 
renders me happy, though plunged by Fate into 
the moſt melancholy ſituation that ever mortal ex- 
perienced. 


EIGHTH 
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Mrorr arc on the diſpoſitions of my 
ſoul, in every ſituation of life which I have paſſed 
through, I am extremely ſurprized at the diſpro- 
portion I perceive between the different combina- 
tions of my deſtiny, and the habitual conceptions 


of good and evil with which they have affected 


me. The ſeveral intervals of my ſhort-lived pro- 
ſperity have ſcarcely left one permanent agreeable 
remembrance of the manner in which I enjoyed 
them, while, on the contrary, during the greateſt 
miſeries of my life, I conſtantly experienced the 
moſt tender ſentiments, which, though affeCting, 
were delicious; theſe, ſhedding a ſalutary balm on 
the ſorrows of my wounded heart, ſeemed to con- 
vert grief into enjoyment, and the amiable remem- 
brance of thoſe pleaſing ſenſations, frequently re- 
turns, unaccompanied by thoſe forrows that for- 
merly attended them. It appears to me that I have 
given more into the pleaſure of my exiſtence, and 
more truly lived, when the peculiarity of my fate 
had concentered all my feelings, as it were, about 
my own heart, than when they evaporated out- 

wardly, 
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wardly, in purſuit of thoſe objects which merit 
ſo little in themſelves, yet conſtitute the whole feli. 
city of thoſe we think moſt happy. 


When all was right around me, when [I was 
content with every thing, and ſatisfied with the 
ſphere I was to occupy, I filled it with my affec- 
tions, while my expanſive ſoul, extending itſelf to 
other objects, was perpetually attracted by a thou- 
ſand different inclinations, and by amiable attach- 
ments, which continually employed my heart: in 
theſe ſituations I forgot myſelf in ſome meaſure, 
thinking principally on what was foreign to me, 
and experiencing in the continual agitation of my 
feelings, all the viciſſitude of earthly things. This 
exquiſite ſenſibility left me neither inward peace, 
nor outward repoſe ; happy in appearance only, I 
had not a ſingle ſentiment that could have boine 
the proof of refleCtion, or with which I could truly 
have been content. Never was I perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied either with others or myſelf ; the tumult of the 
world made me giddy, ſolitude weatied me, I per- 
petually wiſhed tor a change of ſituation, and met 
with happineſs in none. Meantime, I was enter- 


tained well, and careſſed every where; I had not a 


ſingle enemy, none who bore me ill will, none that 
were envious, evcry one ſought to oblige me, and 1 
frequently 


11 


frequently had it in my power to oblige others. 
Without wealth, employment, or flatterers; with- 
out any diſplay or reputation of particular talents, 
enjoyed every advantage that could have reſulted 
from them all, and ſaw no one in a ſituation which 
I tought preferable to my own. What then was 
wanting to make me happy? I cannot anſwer 
this ; but I am fally ſenſible I was not fo. What 
additional misfortune is wanting at this time to 
make me the moſt miſerable of mankind ? Nothing 
that human malice can add; yet in this deplorable 
ſituation, I wou id not change my being and deſtiny 


with the moſt fortunate among my perſccutors ; 


but would rather be myſelf in the midſt of theſe 
misfortunes, than any of thoſe who figure in all 
the glare of profperity. Cut off from every con- 
nection, my foul muſt nouriſh itſelf on its own 
ſubſtance ; but ſhe is not exhauſted, though I ru- 
minate on a void, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, my clouded imagination and faded ideas no 
longer furni ting ſufficient aliment to my heart, 
while my ſoul dimmed and obſtructed by the weak- 
neſs of its bodily organs, ſinks daily under the 
weight of them, having no longer ſtrength ſuffici- 
cient to free itſelf, and dart as heretofore from its 
aged and feeble covering. 
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This entering into ourſelves, is what we are 
naturally forced to by adverſity, and this, perhaps, 
renders it ſo inſupportable to the generality of man- 
kind: for my part (who have only weakneſſes to 
reproach myſelf with) I eafily find conſolation, 
for never did premeditated evil approach my heart: 
Yet, unleſs I was fortified by ſtupidity, how could 
I contemplate my ſituation, though but for a ſingle 
moment, without ſeeing it in all its horrors, and 
ſinking under the weight of grief and deſpair? Far 
from that, though the moſt feeling of beings, I 
conſider it unmoved, and without ſtruggle or effort, 
nay almoſt with indifference, ſee myſelf in a ſtate 
which no other man, perhaps, could ſupport the 
idea of without the utmoſt perturbation. 


How did I acquire this inſenſibility? For I was 
very far from this peaceful diſpoſition when I firſt 
opened my eyes on that plot which had been ſo 
long enſnaring me in ſecret, I was inſtantly 
overwhelmed with this new diſcovery : infamy and 
treaſon fell on me unawares, for what honeſt ſoul 
could be prepared for ſuch attacls, ſince they muſt 
be merited to be foreſeen? When I found myſelf 
entangled in the ſnares they ſpread for me, indig- 
nation, fury, and delirium took poſſeſſion of my 
| heart; I knew not how to act, my hed was 
giddy; 
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giddy ; while in the fearful obſcurity into whic!, 
they had plunged ine, I could diſcover no light to 
dire, no ſupport or hold, whoſe help I might 
rely on, to reſiſt the deſpair which threatened to 
overwhelm me. 


How could I hope for happineſs or peace in this 
dreadful ſituation ! yet, though I ſtill continue in 
it, and am even plunged deeper than ever into this 
fearful abyſs, I have found tranquility and eaſe, 
am happy and chearful, laughing ſometimes at the 
perpetual torments which my perſecutors are giv- 
ing themſelves, while I am content, and fo em- 
ployed with flowers, ſtamina, and childiſh amuſe - 
ments, that I do not even think of them. 


But how was this change produced? Naturally, 
inſenſibly, and without effort. The firſt ſurprize 
indeed was dreadful. I who felt myſelf worthy 
df love and eſteem ; I who thought myſelf honour- 
ed and reſpected, as I deſerved to be, found myſelf 
on a ſudden transformed into the moſt fearful mon- 
ſer, ſuch a one, indeed, as never exiſted. I ſaw 
a whole generation precipitate itſelf into this un- 
reaſonable opinion, without explanation, doubt, or 
ſhame, and even without my being able to learn 
the cauſe of this ſtrange revolution. At firſt T 

Yor. II. "3: ſtruggled 
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Aruggled violently, and did but entangle myſelf 


the more, I wiſhed to force my perſecutors to ſome 
explanation: but they took care not to ſatisfy me 


in this particular. After having a long time tor- 
mented myſelf to no purpoſe, it was neceſſary to 
take breath; meantime, 1 ſtill hoped, and ſaid to 
myſelf, ** ſo ſtupid a blindneſs, ſo abſurd a preju- 
dice, cannot long influence the whole human race; 
there are men of ſenſe who will not ſhare this de. 
lirium, there are upright minds who deteſt trai- 
tors and impoſture, I will ſeek them; at length, 
ſurelv, I ſhall find a man, and if I meet with one, 
the reſt will be confounded.” I fought in vain, I 
found none; the combination was univerſal, with- 
out exception or difterence, and I am reduced to a 
certainty of concluding my days in this horrid pro- 
ſcription, without ever being able to penetrate the 
myſtery. | 


It is in this deplorable ſituation, after long and 
dreadful agonies, that, inſtead of deſpair, which 


ſeemed my inevitable portion for ever, I once more 


found ſcrenity, tranquility, peace, and even hap- 
pineſs ; ſince cach day of my life I recall the occu- 
pations of the preceding one with phaſure, and de- 
fire no variation for to-morrow. 


From 
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From whence proceeds this difference? From 
one ſingle circumſtance, which is, that I have 
learned to bear the yoke of neceſſity without mur- 
muring. Formerly I was attached to a thouſand 
things, all which connections have been rent aſun- 
der ſucceſſively, and I am reduced to depend on 
myſelf, and adopt my own plan for happineſs. 
Now that I am preſſed on all ſides, I maintain my 


equilibrium, becauſe, no longer * to any 
thing, I depend on myſelf alone. 


When I ſtruggled with ſo much ardour againft 
public opinion, I ſtill bore its yoke, though I did 
not perceive it ; for while I entertained an advan- 
tageous idea of mankind, or at leaſt of a part of 
them, the opinions they might form could not be 
indifferent to me. I had frequently found that the 


judgment of the public was very equitable ; but did 


not then perccive that this equity was the effect of 
chance, or that the rules on which their opinions 
are founded were drawn from their paſſions or pre- 
judices, and that even when they judge uprightly, 
it frequently ſprings from a bad principle ; ſince 
they may pretend to honour the merit of another, 
not from a love of juſtice, but to give themſelyes 
an air of impartiality, that they may calumniate 
the ſame man, on other ſubiects, more ſecurely. 
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But when, after long and vain experiments, I found 
every one, without exception, remained in the 
moſt cruel and abſurd ſyſtem that infernal malice 
ever invented; when I ſaw that, in reſpect to me, 
reaſon was baniſhed from all heads, and equity 
from all hearts ; when I found a frantic generation 
given up without reſerve to the blind furor of its 
guides, againſt an unfortunate being who never 
did, wiſhed, or attempted harm againſt any one, 
it was time to lay aſide my lanthorn, and exclaim, 
„There are none ſuch as I ſought for 


From that time I began to con ider myſelf as 
alone upon the earth, and that my cotemporaries 
were, in regard to me, but mechanical beings, 
who acted by mere impulſion, and whoſe actions 
could only be calculated by the laws of motion. 
Whatever intention, whatever paſſions I might 
ſuppoſe in their ſouls, theſe would never explain 
their conduct on my account, in any manner. that 
I could comprehend. Their interior diſpoſitions, 
therefore, ceaſe to be of any conſequence to me; 
ſince I no longer conſider them in any other light 
than machines, moving in various dircCtions, but 
deſtitute, in regard to me, of all gocd or moral re- 
flection, 
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In all the evils that befall us, we look more to 
the intention than the effect. A tile falling from 
a houſe may wound us more, but does not vex us 
half ſo much as a ſtone thrown from an ill-deſigning 
hand ; the blow, indeed, may fail, but the inten- 
tion never miſſes its mark. Corporeal ſufferings 


are lcaſt felt amid the ſtrokes of adverſe fortune; 


and when the unhappy know not on whom to 
charge their ſufferings, they attribute them to Deſ- 
tiny, whom rhey perſonify on. this occaſion, and 
fupply with eyes and underſtanding, that he may 
be in a capacity to torment them wilfully. Thus 
it is with the gameſter, who, enraged with his 
boſſes, is in a fury, though he knows not with 
whom; he, therefore, imagines a Fate maliciouſly 
tormenting him, and thus, giving food to his paſ- 
ſion, becomes enraged and exaſperated againſt an 
enemy himſelf has created; but a wiſe man, who 
only views the misfortunes which happen to him 
as the ſtrokes of blind Neceſſity, has not theſe un- 
reaſonable agitations: he complains in his afflic- 
tion, but without heat or paſſion, he only feels 
the actual pain of thoſe evils which aſſail him; the 
ſtrokes he receives may ſlightly wound his perſon, 
but not one of them can reach his heart, or in 
the leaſt remove the early impreſſion of a religious 
and virtuous education. 
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It requires much labour to arrive thus far, but 
this is not all; if we ſtop there, we only cut off 
the evil, but leave the root behind, and this root 
is not implanted in others, but in our own boſoms, 
from whence we muſt endeavour to eradicate it. 
This I was perfectly ſenſible of when my recollec- 
tion returned, my reaſon pointing out nothing but 
abſurdity in all the explications I had given to my 
ſufferings, being ſoon convinced that the cauſes, 
inſtruments, and means of all this, were unfa- 
thomable, inexplicable, and ought to be regarded 
with indifference ; in ſhort, that I ought to con- 
ſider my whole deſtiny as ſo many acts of pure fa- 
tality, in which neither plan, intention, nor moral 
cauſe exiſted ; that I ſhould ſubmit without mur- 
muring or uneaſineſs, ſince both were utterly un- 
availing; that all I lad now to do on carth, was 
to look on myſelf as a being mercly paſſive, and 
that I ſhould not waſte that ſtrength in uſeleſs 
ſtruggles againſt my fate, which was given me in 
order to ſupport it. This is what I thought both 

my reaſon and heart acquieſced in; yet I felt the 
latter ſometimes complain. From whence aroſe 
this murmur ?—I fought, and found the cauſe: it 
aroſe from ſelf- pride, which having been irritated 
with mankind, roſe up alſo againſt the conviction 

of reaſon, | 
This 
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This diſcovery was not ſo readily made as ſome 
may imagine; for an innocent, perſecuted man, is 
apt to miſtake affection to his own perſon for a pure 
Love of juſtice; but when once the true ſource is 
diſcovered, it may eaſily be ſtopped, or at leaſt 
turned into its proper channel. Self- eſteem is the 
ſtrongeſt incentive to elevated ſouls: ſelf- pride, fer- 
tile in illuſions, often diſguiſes itſelf, and is miſ- 
taken for the former ; but when once the fraud is 
diſcovered, the danger ceaſes; for though it is dif- 


ficult to eradicate it entirely, it may eaſily be kept 
in {ubjection. 


I was never much inclined to ſelf-pride, but this 
factitious paſſion encreaſed with me in the world, 
particularly after I commenced author: I had leſs 
of it, perhaps, than many others, but yet I had a 
prodigious quantity. The terrible leſſons I re- 
ceived, preſently confined it within juſt bounds, 
This reformation began by a ſimple diſlike of in- 
juſtice, and concluded by a thorough diſdain of it: 
then, relying on the integrity of my own heart, 
and ſtriking off thoſe exterior relations which ren- 
der felt importunate, by renouncing all compari- 
ſons and preferences, this paſſion was reduced again 
to ſelf-eſteem, reſumed its natural courſe, and hus 
delivered me from the yoke of opinion, 
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From this time my ſoul regained its peace, and 
almoſt its felicity ; for in whatever ſituation wr 
may find ourſelves, it is through the mind only 


that we can be completely miſerable ; when that is 


coinpoled, and we liſten to the voice of Reaſon, ſhe 
conſoles us for all thoſe woes which it was not in 
our power to avoid, and even annihilates them, 
when they do not immediately act upon us, ſince 
we are certain to eſcape their ſharpeſt ſtings, the 
inſtant they ceaſe to employ our attention ; the 
moſt diſtrefling ſituations being nothing to thoſe 
who do not think of them. Offences, revenge, 
over-rcaching, outrages, or injuſtice, lofe their 
force with thoſe who, in the evils they experience, 


Fee only the actual injury, without conſidering the 


intention, and whoſe ſcH-eſteem does not depend 
on that opinion it pleaſes others to be ſtow on their 
actions. In whatever light men think fit to view 
me, they cannot change my being, and, in ſpight 
of their power or dack intrigues, I thall continve, 
let them do what they pleaſe, to remain preciſely 
what I am. It is certain that their behaviour, in 
reſpect to me, influences my real ſituation ; the 


barrier they have placed between themſelves and 


me, cutting off all reſource, ſubſiſtence, or relief, 
which my old age and wants require, renders even 
money uſeleſs, ſince it cannot procure me thoſe 

ſervices 
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all; nor is this indifference the effect of my own 
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ſervices which are neceſſary. There is neithei 
commerce, reciprocal truſt, or correſpondence be- 
tween me and mankind ; alone in the midſt of 
them, I have no reſource but myſelf, and that is a 
very weak one at my age, eſpecially in the ſtate to 
which I am reduced. "Theſe ſorrows are undoubt- 
edly great ; but they have loſt their force with me, 
ſince I have learned to bear them without anger. 
The ſituations in which real want is felt, are not 
very numerous ; foreſight and imagination multiply 
them, and it is this continuity of ſenſation, which 
cauſes our inquietude and unhappineſs. For me, 
it is in vain that I am ſenſible I ſhall ſuffer to-mor- 
row, it ſuffices to render me content, that I do not 
fuffer to day. I am not affected with the evils I 
foreſee, but only with thoſe I feel, which reduces 
my portion of ſuffering to very little. Alone, ſick, 
and abandoned in my bed, I might die with want, 
cold, and hunger, without any perſon. concerning 
bimſelf about it; and, provided I remain un- 
moved, and as little affected as the reſt, of what 
conſequence is all this ? But is it nothing, particu- 
larly at my age, to view life and. death, ſickneſs 
and health, riches and poverty, glory and defama- 
tion, v/ith equal indifference ? Other old men are 
uneaſy about every thing, while I am regardleſs of 


Qs wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, but of the malice of my enemies, and is 
a compenſation for the ills they have dealt me; for 
by rendering me inſenſible to the ſtrokes of adverſe 
fortune, they have done me -more ſervice than if 
they had leſt me free from its attacks; ſince never 
having experienced adverſity, I thould continually 
have dreaded its approach, but now that it is van- 
quiſhcd, I can fear it no more. 


This ſtate of mind reſtores me, in the midſt of 
all the croſſes of life, to the enjoyment of my na- 
tural diſpoſition, almoſt as compleatly as if I lived 
in the higheſt proſperity, except during thoſe ſhort 
intervals, when I am recalled by the preſence of 
ſome particular object to the moſt melancholy in- 
quietudes. At other times, given up to the guid- 
ance of my inclinations, of the affections which 
moſt attract me, my heart yet nouriſhes itſelf by 


the indulgence of thoſe ſentiments for which it was 


formed, and I enjoy and partake of them, with the 
imaginary beings my fancy creates, as though all 
- theſe things really exiſted : nay, they do exiſt for 
me whocreate them, and I neither fear they ſhould 
- betray or abandon me; they will exiſt while Me- 
mory holds her ſeat, or Reaſon maintains her em- 
pire; they will endure while my miſeries remain, 
and ſuffice to make me forget them. 
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Every ming concurs to bring me back to that 
peaceful and happy ſtate for which Nature deſigned 
me. I paſſed three-fourths of my time, either em- 
ployed with inſtructive and even agrecable objects, 
to which I give up my mind and ſenſes with plea- 
ſure, or with thoſe ideal beings my fancy forms ac- 
cording to my heart ; a commerce with whom, yet 
keeps its feelings and affections alive: if not thus 
employed, alone, and content with myſelf, I al- 
ready exp:rience that happineſs which I am con- 
{cious is due to me. In all this, ſelf- love does the 
whole work, ſelf- pride is of no account. It is not 
thus in thoſe melancholy moments which I yet 
ſometimes paſs among men, the dupe of their 
treacherous careſſes, their falſe deceitful compli- 
ments, and honied malignity : however I endeavour 
to ſuppreſs it, ſelf-pride then prevails, and the ha- 
tred and animofity I perceive in their hearts, 
through every weak concealment, tears mine with 
keeneſt ſorrow ; while the idea of being taken for 
ſo groſs a dupe, adds to my grief a childiſh vexa- 
tion, the fruit of this fooliſh pride, which, though 
I feel the ridiculouſneſs of, I cannot conquer. The 
efforts I have made to bear theſe inſulting and ſati- 


rical looks unmoved, are amazing: a hundred 


times have I paſſed in the public walks, in order to 
accuſtom myſelf to theſe painful trials; but fo far 
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from having been able to blunt my feelings, I 
could never advance a ſingle ſtep towards it, and all 
my vain efforts have left me as ſuſceptible of 
trouble and vexation as ever. 


Governcd by the ſenſes, notwithſtanding all my 
endeavours, I have never bcen able to reſiſt their 
impreſſions, and while the object continues to act 
upon them, my heart cannot ceaſe to be affected; 
but theſe fugitive afflictions laſt no longer tha the 
ſenſation which gives riſe to them. The preſence 
of a malicious perſon affects me violently ; but the 
inſtant he diſappears, the impreſſion ceaſes; he is 
immediately baniſhed from my memory, and if I 
am ever ſo well aſſured he is buſying himſelf about 
me, I cannot trouble myſelf about him. The 
evil which I do not actually feel does not in the 
leaſt affect me; and the perſecutor I do not ſee, 
can give me no concern. I am ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage this diſpoſition gives to thoſe who rule my 
deſtiny ; but let them diſpoſe of it at their pleaſure, 
I had rather they ſhould torment me without re- 


ſtance, than that I ſhould be forced to think of 


them, in order to avoid the efforts of their malice. 


It is my ſenſes, acting thus immediately on my 
heart, that occaſion the ſole torment of my life: 
| In 
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In retreats where I ſee no one, I think no more of 
my misfortunes, no longer feel them, no longer 
ſuffer, but am happy and content, without obſtacle 
or interruption. At other times, I rarely eſcape 
fome ſenſible attack, and frequently when I leaſt 
expect it: a geſture or malicious look that I ob- 
ſerve, an envenomed word that I hear, or an ad- 
verſary I chance to meet with, ſuffices to overthrow 
me. All I can do in theſe cafes is to forget and 
fly from theſe affronts as faſt as poſſible ; my pain 
vaniſhes with the ſubject that cauſed it, and calm- 
neſs reſumes it place the moment I am alone, or if 
any thing then diſturbs my peace, it is a fear of 
meeting in my way ſome new object of inquietude. 
This is my principal concern; but this is ſufficient 
to embitter my happineſs: I lodge in the midſt of 
Paris; in going from my houſe, I ſigh for the coun- 
try and folitude ; but I have a confiderable way to 
go before I can breathe at eaſe, and in this ſpace I 
encounter a thouſand objects which wound my 
heart, and half the day paſſes in agonies, before I 
can find the wiſhed aſylum, happy if at length I am 
permitted to reach it. The moment I eſcape the 
fight of injurious man is delicious, and when I find 
myſelf under the trees, ſurrounded by verdure, I 
think myſelf in a terreſtrial Paradiſe, enjoying as 

lively 
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lively an interval of pleaſure as the happieſt of 
mortals can experience. 


I perfectly remember that during my ſhort-lived 
proſperity, the very ſame ſolitary walks, now ſo 
delightful to me, were inſipid and weariſome. 
When I happened to be at any one's houſe in the 
country, the neceſſity of uſing exerciſe, and breath- 
ing a freer air, made me frequently go out alone; 
then, eſcaping like a thief, I wandered in the park; 
or about the country; but far from finding the 
pleaſing calm I experience at preſent, I carried 
with me the vain agitation that employed me in 
the houſe, the remembrance of the company Iquit- 
ted purſued me even to my ſolitude, while the va- 
pours of ſelf pride, ſeemed to tarniſh the freſhneſs 
of the groves, and diſturb the quiet of my retreat. 
It was in vain that I fled to the receſſes of the 
woods, an importunate crowd followed me every 
where in idea, and all nature faded in my ſight; nor 
was it till fince I have been detached trom ſocial 
paſſions, and their mel:ncholy train, that I have 
found her again iii all her charms. | 


| Convinced of the impoſſibility of reſtraining theſe 
powerſul involuntacy emotions, I have ceaſed to at- 
tempt it. At every freſh attack, my blood fer- 
ments, while rage and indignation inunediately 

take 
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take poſſeſſion of me; I therefore give up to Nature 
this firſt exploſion, which all my ſtrength could 
mt overcome. | only endcavour to prevent the 
eſfects they might produce, it left to themſelves 
meantime my cyes ſparkle, my features are agitat + 
ed. I fee) a univerſal trembling and ſuffocating pal- 
pitations; all theſe proceed from phyſtcal cauſes, 
and depend on conſtitution, nor can any effort” of 
reaſon conquer them; but after hing given way 
to t!is firſt tranſport, we may re obtain tie governs 
ment of ourſclvcs, and recover or ſenſes by de- 
grees. I attempted this a long time without ſuc- 
ceſs; but at length more happily, wher ceaſing to 
exhauſt my firength in vain reſiſtance, I waited 
the moment that reaſon might govern, to vanquiſh 
-my weakneſs, for ſhe never ſpeaks but when ſhe 
may be heard. Alas! what do I ſay? until reaſon 
might govern ! I ſhould do wrong to beſtow on her 
the honour of this triumph, in which ſhe has no 
ſhare; all this is the effect of a verſatile diſpoſition, 
which an impetuous wind ſometimes agitates, but 
which reſumes it native calmneſs the moment this 
hurricane ceaſes to blow: it is my natural ardour 
which catches the momentary agitation, it is my 
natural indolence which as inſtanteouſly appeaſes 
me. I give into every preſent impulſe, each ſhock 
occaſions a violent emotion ; but the cauſe vaniſh. 
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ing, the effect ceaſes: nothing communicated x 
laſting, and all the events of fortune, all the maclu- 
nations of man, can have but little hold on a being 
thus formed. | 


To afflit me with laſting pain, it would be no- 
eeſſary to renew the impreflion every moment, for 
intervals, however ſhort, are ſufficient to reſtore 
me to myſelf. I am what it pleaſes men to make 
me, while they continue to work on my ſenſes; but 


in the firſt inſtant of relaxation, I am again what 


Nature deſigned me. To this point, therefore, 
notwithſtanding all endeavours to the contrary, I 
moſt conſtantly return; and in this ſituation, even 
in deſpight of fate itſelf, enjoy that happineſs for 
which l feel myſelf peculiarly form. d. I have de- 
ſeribed this ſtate in one of my former reveries, 
which ſuits me ſo well, that I wiſh for nothing 
during its continuance, and fear nothing but to ſee 
it diſturbed. I am not in any manner affected with 
the evils mankind have heaped on me, the fear of 


what they may yet do, is alone capable of giving 


me the ſmalleſt agitation ; but convinced they have 


no new contrivance by which: they can perma- 
nently affect me, 1 laugh at their inventions, and 
enjoy myſelf in ſpight of their malignity.. 
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HaprixkEss is a permanent condition, which 
does not ſeem defigne! for man, while here below. 
Every thing on earth is in a ſtate of continual fluc- 
tuation, which will not permit an / thing to main- 
tain a conſtant form. Every object with which we 
are ſurrounded changes; we arc cqually mutable, 
nor can any man he certain he ſhall love to-morrow 
what he loves to-day : thus all our plans for hap- 
pineſs in this life, are purely c im rical. Let us, 
then, prize contentment, whenever it offers, let us 
beware how we baniſh it by our own folly, nei- 


ther let us embarraſs ourſelves with forming pro- 


jects to enſure its continuance, ſince ſuch projects, 
are certain follies, I have ſeen few men, perhaps 


none, in a ſtate of happineſs; but I have ſeen many 


content, and of all the objects that ever ſtruck me, 
it i; that which conveys the greateſt ſatisfaction to 
my heart, and I believe this is a natural conſe- 
quence of the great power of involuntary ſenſation 
on my internal feelings. 


Happineſs 
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Happineſs has no particular outward fign to dif. 
cover itſelf by; we mult be able to view the heart 
before we can be certain who are truly happy ; but 
contentment is to be read in the eyes, the conver. 
ſation, the accent, the manner, and ſeems to com- 
municate itſelf to him that perceives it. Can there 
be a greater pleaſure than to ſce a hole people 
given to the enjoyment of a holiday, every heart 
expanding with the exhilerating rays of pleaſure, 
which paſs joyfully, but rapidly amid the clouds of 
life ? 


Three days ago, M. P. came with extraordinary 
haſte to ſhew me an eulogy on Madame Geoffrin, 
by M. D. The reading was preceded by re- 
peated burſts of laughter on the ridiculous phraſes 
| this piece contained, and the filly play on words 
with which he ſaid it abounded. Still continring 
to laugh, he began reading, white J Iiftened with 
a ſeriouſneſs, which (on obſerving that! did not 
imitate him) calmed his levity. The longeſt and 
moſt laboured article of this piece turned on the 
pleaſure Madame Geoffrin took in ſeeing children, 
and exciting their harmleſs prattle. The author 
drew from this, and with reaſon, the proof of an 
amiable diſpoſition ; though he did not ſtop here, 
but directly accuſed thoſe who had not the ſame 
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taſte, with evil diſpoſitions, and wickedneſs. He 
maintained this ſo far, as to aſſert, that if all the 
malefactors who are taken to the gallows or 
the wheel, were interrogated on that ſubject, 
they would univerſally agree in conf-fling, they 
had never loved children. Theſe aſſertions ap- 
peared very ſingular in the ſituation they were 
placed in; for ſuppoſing all this true, was it 
neceſſary to ſoil the praiſe due to an eſtimable wo- 
man, with diſguſting images of executions and 
malefactors? I eaſily underſtood the true motive of 
this paltry affectation, and when NI. P. had finiſhed 
reading this piece, after praiſing what I thought 
worthy, I added, that the autior had leſs friend- 
ſhip than hatred in his heart when he wrote it.— 
The next day, the weather being fine, though 
cold, I took a walk as far as the military ſchool, 
expecting to meet with ſome moſs in full bloom. 
During my walk, I reflected on the viſit of the 
preceding evening, and on the work of M. D. in 
which I could not believe the far-fetched epiſode I 
-have before remarked, could be placed there with- 
out deſign. The affectation of bringing this trifle 
to me, from whom they uſually conceal every 
thing, was ſufficiently expreſſive of their meaning. 
I had ſent my children to the Aſylum; this was 
fufficient to make me paſs for an unnatural father; 
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from thence, extending and exaggerating the idea, 
they had deduced, as a neceflary conſequence, that 
1 hated children. In following the gradations of 
this chain of thought, I admired with what art hu- 
man induſtry may change white to black: for 1 
do not believe that cver man loved better to ſee 
theſe little puppets play together, than myſelf, and 
frequently in the ſtrects or public walks, I ſtop to 
obſerve their little tricks and ſports, with a degree 
of intereſt which I never obſerved in any other per- 
ſon. The very day I was viſited by M. P. and not 
an hour before his arrival, I had received one from 
the two younger children of Souſſoĩ, my landlord, 
the eldeſt of whom might be about ſeven years old. 
They had embraced: me fo freely, and I had repaid 
their careſſes with ſuch tenderneſs, that notwith- 
ſtanding the diſparity of years, they ſ-emcd fir 
eerely ſatisfied with me, while I was tranſported 
with pleaſure to find that iny aged figure had not 
diſguſted tem: Even the youngeſt came to me {o 
w:lliagly, that more childiſh than they were, I 
felt myſelf moſt attached to him, and ſaw his de- 


parture with as much concern as if he had belonged = 


to me. 


Iknow that the reproach of having ſent my children 
to the Aſylum, has readily degenerated, with the 
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alliſtance of very little alteration, into that of being 
an unnatural father, and hating children; thougli 
it is certain that the fear of expoſing them to a deſ- 
tiny a thouſand times worſe, and almoſt inevitable 
by any other means, obliged me to take that ſtep. 
Had I been leſs concerned for what might become 
of them, not being in a ſituation to bring theſe 
children up myſelf, I ſhould have left them to 
their mother, who would have ſpoiled them, ar 
to her family, who would have converted them 
into monſters—1 even yet tremble to tiink of it ! 
What Mahomet made of Saide, is nothing to 
what would have bcen made of them in reſpect to 
me, and I am certain, from the ſnares which were 
afterwards ſpread for me on that account, that the 
project was formed. It is true, I was very far, at 
that time, from ſuſpecting theſe atrocious ſnares, 
but was then fully convinced that the education 
leaſt dangerous to them would be that of the Aſy 
lum, and accordingly I placed them there. I 
ſhould do fo again, and with leſs concern, was I 
in the ſame circumſtances ; though I am convinced 
no father can feel more tenderneſs for his children 
than I ſhould have felt for mine, had habit iu ſome 


degree aſſiſted Nature. 
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If I have made any progreſs in the knowledge 
of the human heart, it is to the pleaſure I have expe. 
rienced in fceing and obſerving children, that! 
owe it. This ſame pleaſure, in my youth was 
rather an obſtacle, for I joined fo gaily and heartily 
in their play, that I never thought of ſtudying 


their diſpoſitions; but as I grew old, and found 


they were alarmed at the fight of my fecble frame, 
I abſtained from teazing them, rather wiſhing to 


deprive myſelf of a pleaſure, than to diſturb their 


Joy; I therefore ſatished myſelf with obſerving 


their little tricks and ſports, and found a recom- 


pence for the ſacrifice I made of my ſatisfaction, by 
the lights theſe obſervations threw on the ſtudy of 
the firſt and genuine diſpoſitions of Nature, of 
which our learned men underſtand nothing. I 
have given ſufficient proof in my writings, of hav- 
ing too carefully and minutely attended to this 
ſtudy, not to have done it with pleaſure; for it 
muſt certainly appear the moſt incredible circum- 
ſtance in the world, that Eloiſa and Emilius ſhould 
have been written by a man who did not love chil- 
dren. 


I never poſſeſſed either preſence of mind or faci- 
lity of ſpeech, and ſince my misfortuncs, both my 
tongue 
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tongue and head are ſtill more embarraſſed ; the 
idea and expreſſion equally eſcape me, and nothing 
requires greater diſcernment, or a more proper 
choice of expreſhons, than a diſcourſe held with 
children. What augments this embarraſſment in me, 
is the interpretation and weight they give to every 
word that proceeds from a man who has wrote pro- 
feſſedly for children, and whoſe diſcourſe is ſup- 
poſed to have the weight of oracles for them. The 
conſtraint 2nd inaptitude I feel on theſe occaſions, 
make me uneaſy and diſconcerted, and I ſhould 
be more at eaſe before an Aſiatic monarch, than 
before a child it was neceſſary to make prattle. 


Another inconvenience, which I have already 
hinted at, puts me at a greater diſtance from chil- 
dren, and though, ſince my misfortunes I ſee them 
with the ſame ſatisfaction, yet I no longer enjoy 
an equal familiarity. Children do not love old- 
age; the ſight of decaying nature is hideous in their 
eyes: the repugnance I diſcover in their little faces 
overwhelms me, and I had rather abſtain from ca- 
refling, than inſpire them with diſguſt; but this 
ſcruple is nothing to our modern philoſophers of 
either ſex. Nladame Geoftrin was little concerned 
whether children were pleaſed with her or not, 
provided the was amuſed with them; but to me, 

that 
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that enjoyment is nothing unleſs it is reciprocal, 
and I am no longer inan age or ſituation to ſee the 
hearts of children bound with pleaſure to meet 
mine; ſhould that ever happen again, the ſatisfac- 
tion, from its ſcarceneſs, would be more lively, 
I had a ſtriking proof of this the other morning, by 
the pleaſure I took in careſſing the little ones of 
Souſſoi ; not only becauſe the preſence of the good 
nurſe who attended them laid me under no re- 
ſtraint, but particularly from the chearful air with 
which they accoſted me, and becauſe, during the 
viſit, they neither appeared weary, or diſpleaſed 
with my company. 


Alas! could I yet experience ſome moments of 
real tenderneſs, proceeding from the heart, were 
it only from a child; could I once more obſerve 
Joy and contentment in ſome eye, communicated 
by my preſence, for how many ſorrows and trou- 
b'es would it atone, by the ſhort, but delightful ef- 
fuſions my heart would experience; I ſhould not 
then be reduced to ſeek among animals that look of 


friendſhip which is denied me by mankind. I can 
judge the effect it would produce by a very few ex- 
amples ; but thoſe are ever dear to my memory. 1 
will deſcribe one, that in any other ſituation would 
have been fogotten, and the impreſſion it made on 
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me, may furniſh ſome idea of the unhappineſs of 
mine. 


Two years ago, having been walking towards 
La Nowvelle France, I turned to the left, and wil- 
ling to extend my walk round Montmartre, croſſed 
the village of Clignaucourt. As I walked along, 
thoughtful, and regardleſs of the ſurrounding ob- 
jets, I felt ſomething claſp my knees, and imme- 
diately perceived it was a child of about five or fix 
years old, clinging round them, who at the ſame 
time looked up fo fondly and familiarly in my face, 
that I was greatly moved, ſaying to myſelf, ** thus 
I ſhould have been treated by my own.” I took the 
child in my arms, and after having kiſſed it ſeveral 
times, in a kind of tranſport, continued my way. 
I felt as I walked on that ſomething was wanting 
to compleat my ſatisfaction, and this obliged me to 
return. I reproached myſelf with having quitted 
the child fo foon, thinking I had diſcovered in its 
manner a kind of inſpiration, which ought not to 
have been flighted. Giving into the temptation, 
I ran towards the child, embraced it again, and 
gave him money to buy ſome ſmall Nanterre loaves, 
a man who fold them happening to be paſſing by. 
I began to make him talk; and on aſking who's 
fon he was? he pointed to a man that was hooping 
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ſome barrels, I was juſt preparing to quit the 
child, in order to ſpeak to the father, when I was 
prevented by ſeeing a man, whiſper him, who ap. 
peared to be one of thoſe ſpies who are ever at my 
heels. While this perſon was ſpeaking, I remarked 
that the cooper's eyes were fixed attentively on me, 
with no very friendly aſpect: this ſight contracted 
my heart in an inſtant, and I quitted both father 
and child, with greater expedition than I had re- 
turned to them; but with a ſenſation leſs agree- 
able, and which altered my whole chain of feel- 
ings. I have, notwithſtanding, frequently felt 
theſe ſentiments revive, and have often paſſed 
Clignancourt, in hopes of ſeeing this child again, 
but have never ſince met either with him or his fa- 
ther, and the only reſult of this encounter is, a 
lively remembrance, intermingled with that pleaſing 
melancholy which is natural to me in all thoſe 
emotions that penetrate my heart. 


There is a compenſation in all things; if my 
pleaſures are ſhort and ſeldom accur, they are more 
lively when enjoyed, than if they were more fre- 
quent. I renew them, if I may ſo expreſs myſcltf, 
by frequent recollections, and though ſcarce, if 
they were unmixed and pure, perhaps I ſhould expe- 
rience more happineſs than I did in my greateſt 
proſperity. 
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proſperity. In extreme poverty, a very little makes 
us rich; a beggar who picks up a crown piece is 
more affected with his good fortune than a rich 
man would be cn funding a purſe of gold. Ihe 
world would laugh could they ſce into my foul, 
and view the impreſſion the ſmalleſt pleatures of 
this kind inake on it, when J can ſteal from the 
vigilance of my perſecutors. Four or five years 
ago, a moſt pleaſing incident preſented itſelf, which 
I never recollect without delight, from having fo 
well enjoycd it. 


One Sunday I went with my wife to dine at 
Porte Maillot, after which we croſſed the wood of 
Boulogne, as far as La Anette; there we ſat our- 
ſelves down in tlie ſhade, waiting the decline of 
the ſun, deſigning to return gently through Paſſy. 
Soon after, about tweniy young girls, conducted 
by a kind of nun, arrived at the fame place : ſome 
ſeated themſelves on the graſs, while others played 
round about us. During their play, a man with 


wafers paſſed by, furniſhed with his drum and his 


Lttery-board, ſeeking for cuſtomers. I Yoon per- 
ceived that the young laſſes longed for the wafers, 
and two or three of them, who had, I ſuppoſe, 
ſome farthings in their pockets, aſked leave to play. 
While the governeſs was heſitating and diſputing 
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on this point, I called the man to me, bidding him 
let the young ladies draw once cach, and I would 
pay for them. This command inſpired ſo much 
pleaſure throughout the whole company, that the 
Gght of it would more than have repaid me had 1 
emptied my puric for that purpoſc. As I faw their 
haſte occaſioned confuſion, with: the permiſhon of 
the governeſs, | ranged them all on one ſide, making 
them paſs to the other as hey drew. Though 
there were no blanks, and each mult at leaſt get 
one wafer, which would prevent entire diſcontent, 
yet I privately took an opportunity of bidding the 
man uſe his ordinary dexterity in a contrary ſenſe, 
ſo as to beſtow as many prizes as poſſible, and I 
would pay the difference. By this means near a 
hundred wafers were diſtributed among them, 
though they drew but once cach, for on that ſcore 
I was incxorable, neither favouring thoſe who were 
leaſt fortunate, or ſhowing any preference that 
might raiſe diſcontents. My wife prevailed with 
thoſe who had good lots to ſhare them with their 
comrades, by which means the prizes were nearly 
equal, and the joy univerſal. 


I entreated the nun to draw in her turn, though 
dreading to have my offer diſdainfully refuſed ; but 
the accepted it with pleaſure, drawing like the pen- 
ſioners; 
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foners, and taking her lot cheerfully. I reſpected 
her for this conduct, looking on it as a kind of po- 
liteneſe fare preferable to any airs of affectation. 
During this ſport, ſome diſputes aroſe, which were 
brought before my tribunal, at which theſe little 
ones pleaded in their turns, giving me an opportu- 
nity to obſerve, that though none of them were 
pretty, the gentility of ſome obliterated the idea of 
their want of beauty. 


At length we ſeparated, extremely well ſatisfied 
with each other, and this afternoon was one of 
thoſe which I recolleCt with the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion. The amuſement was not a very expenſive 
one, ſince for thirty ſous, which was the moſt it 
coſt me, I had a hundred crowns worth of con- 
tent; ſo true it is that pleaſure does not depend on 
extravagance, and that joy is as readily purchaſed 
by pence as pounds. I went ſeveral times to this 
place, in hopes of meeting the ſame little company, 
but was never fortunate enough to do ſo. 


This recalls to my memory another amuſement 


of the ſame kind, but much farther back. It was 


during that unhappy period, when familiar with 
the rich and men of letters, I was ſometimes con- 
ſtrained to partake of their melancholy amuſe- 
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ments. I was at La Chevrette, at a feſtival occa- 
fioned by the birth-day of its owner : all the fa- 
mily were aſſembled to celebrate it, with every 
kind of noiſy entertainment ; neither ſhows, feaſt- 
ing, or fire works, were omitted; there was hardly 
time to breathe; it was all giddineſs, without 
amuſement. After dinner, we took a walk in the 
avenue, where a kind of fair was kept. The vil- 
lagers were dancing: the gentlemen condeſcended 
to dance with the country maids ; but the ladies 
maintained their dignity. There were people here 
who ſold gingerbread : a young gentleman took it 
in his head to buy ſome, and throw it piece by 
piece among the crowd ; and all the company were 
ſo delighted to ſee the clowns ſcramble, fight, and 
overthrow each other in queſt of it, that every one 
was eager to contribute towards the ſport. Gin- 


gerbread, therefore, flew in every direction, while 


men and maids, running, falling, and laming each 
other, offered a moſt charming amuſement to the 
ſpectators. Though not really pleaſed as they 
were, I did like the reſt, from a principle of falſe 
ſhame ; but ſoon weary of emptying my purſe in 
order to lame my fellow-creatures, I quitted the 
good company, and walked alone through the fair. 
The variety of objects that preſented themſelves 


amuſed me for a conſiderable time: among others, 


I perceived 
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I perceived five or {1x Savoyard hoys round a young 
girl, who had about a dozen pitiful apples yet 
remaining in her baſket, which ſhe would wil- 
lingly have parted with ; but the Savoyards could 
not muſter above two or three farthings among 
them all, and theſe were inſufficient to make the 
deſired purchaſe. This baſket was to them the 
garden of the Heſperides, and the young wench 
the dragon that guarded this precious fruit. The 
farce amuſed me for ſome time ; at length, I con- 
cluded it by buying the apples, and diſtributing 
them among the boys. I then enjoyed the moſt 
pleaſing ſpectacle that can flatter the heart of man, 
that of ſeeing joy, united with the innocence of 
youth, ſpread itſelf all around me, for the ſpecta- 
tors, in contemplating, ſhared it ; but I who pur- 
chaſed it ſo cheaply, had the additional pleaſure of 
feeling it was my own work. 


In comparing this amuſement with that I had 
Juſt quitted, I felt, with ſatisfaction, the difference 
between real inclination and natural pleaſures, and 
thoſe that ſpring from opulence, which are engen- 
dered by derifion and diſdain; for what amuſement 
Mould be derived from ſecing a number of our fel- 
low-crentures, greedy through poverty, overthrow- 
mg, choaking, and brutally laming each other, 
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from eagerneſs to pocure ſome morſels of ginger- 
bread, which had been trampled on, and were co- 
vered with duſt ? 


For my part, when I reflect on the kind of vo- 
luptuouſneſs I have enjoyed on various occaſions, I 
find it conſiſted leſs in ſentiments of benevolence 
than in the pleafure of contemplating happy faces. 
That ſight has, indeed, to me a charm, which, 
though it penetrates my heart, appears to riſe en- 
tirely from animal ſenſation ; for if I do not ſee 
the ſatisfaction 1 beſtow, though fully convinced 
of its reality, it does not give me half the plea- 
fure. This is to me even a diſintereſted enjoy- 
ment, which does not depend on the part I take in 
it; for in public holidays, the pleaſure of contem- 
plating a number of happy faces, has ever attracted 
me. This pleaſure has often been fruſtrated in 
France, for that nation, who pretend to ſo much 
gaiety, ſhew little of it in their fports. Formerly 
I oftent went to the Guinguettes, to ſee the poorer 
ſort of people dance; but theſe dances were fo 
aukward, and their behaviour and countenances fo 
dull and melancholy, that I always left them ra- 
ther wearied than amuſed ; but at Geneva, and in 
Switzerland, where mirth and laughter do not 
continually evaporate in malignant tricks, every 

thing 
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thing breathes contentment and gaiety in their 
public entertainments. The hideous aſpect of po- 
verty is baniſhed, neither does pride ſhow its inſo- 
lence; but good-will, friendſhip, and concord, 
diſpoſe all hearts to cheerfulneſs. Frequently, in 
the tranſports of innocent joy, ſtrangers accoſt, 
embrace, and invite each other to ſhare the plea- 
ſures of the dav. In order to enjoy theſe pleaſing 
ſports, it is not n2:eſfary 1 thould be aCtually en- 
gaged in them; let me but fee, and I am certain 
to partake of the jollity; and among ſo many con- 
tented faces, I am convinced there would not he 
found one heart more happy than my own. 


Though this is a pleaſure arifing only from ſen - 
ſation, it has certainly a moral cauſe, and what is 
a proof of this, the fame objects, inſtead of delight- 
ing, wound me with grief and indignation, when 
I am convinced that theſe expreſſions of ſatisfaction 
and pleaſure on the faces of the miſchievous, are 
only ſigns that their malice is accompliſhed. An 
appearance of innocent joy is the only kind that 
delights my neart; cruel, ſatirical mirth, over- 
whelms and afflicts it, though I am not the object 
of its malignity. "Theſe ſymptoms, certainly, are 
not exactly the fame, ariſing from ſuch different 
principles: yet they are equally the marks of ſa- 
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tisfaction, and the perceptible difference cannot be 
pi oportionate to the emotions which they excite in 
me. 


Expreſſions of forrow and pain affect me even 
yet more powerfully, to a height which I cannot 
ſuſtain, without being agitated with emotions more 
lively than thoſe which occaſioned them. Imagi - 
nations adds to the acuteneſs of my feelings, and 
incorporates me with the ſuffering perſon, fre- 
quently inflicting greater torments than himſelf en- 
dures. A diſcontented face is another fight I can- 
not ſupport, particularly if I think the cauſe bears 
any reference to myſelf: I cannot tell how many 
crown pieces the lowring, ill- natured looks of the 
footmen who waited have forced out of my pocket, 
in thoſe houſes to which I formerly had the folly to 
let myſelf be dragged, and where the ſervants al- 
ways made me pay dearly for the hoſpitality of 
their maſters. Ever too much aſſected with ſen- 
ſible objects, eſpecially by thoſe which demon- 
ſtrate pleaſure or diſſatisfadtion, benevolence or 
averſion, I ſuffer myſelf to be influenced by theſe 
exterior expreſhons, having no reſource to eſcape 
their influence but flight. A ſign, a geſture, a 
glance of the eye, from an unknown perſon, is 
ſufficient to deſtroy my happineſs, or calm my ſuf- 
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ferings. I am only in my own power when alone ; 
at other times, I am the ſport of all thoſe who hap- 
pen to ſurround me. 


Formerly I lived in the world with pleaſure, 
when I ſaw nothing but benevolence in every 
countenance, or, at worſt, indifference in thoſe 
who were unknown to me ; but at preſent, when 
my perſecutors do not take leſs pains to make my 
perſon generally known, than to hide my diſpoſi- 
tion, I cannot ſet my foot in the ſtreets without 
finding myfelf furrounded with heart-rending ob- 
jects. I haſten with my utmoſt ſpeed into the 
country, and the inſtant I perceive the verdure, I 
begin to breathe at eaſe. Is it aſtoniſhing that I 
am fond of ſolitude, ſince I ſee nothing but ani- 
moſity on the faces of mankind, while Nature 
ever wears a ſmile at my approach ? 


I muft confeſs, notwithſtanding, that yet feel 
pleaſure in living among thoſe who are ſtrangers to 
my perſon ; but this ſatisfaction they have almoſt 
entirely deprived me of. I loved, ſome years ago, to 
ramble through the vill-ces, to ſee the countrymen 
in the morning mending their flails, or the women 
fitting at thu doors with their children. This 
fight had init an inexpreſſible charm, which touch- 

ed 
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ed my heart: I ſometimes ſtopped inſtinctively to 
obſerve the contrivances of theſe good people, ſigh- 
ing, I knew not why. I am ignorant whether 
my perſecutors took notice that I enjoyed this tri- 
fling amuſement, and therefore reſolved to deprive 
me of it; but from the altered looks of the vil- 
lagers, as I paſſed by, and the air with which they 
ſeemed to examine me, I was perſuaded that great 
care had been taken to deprive me of that ſatisfac- 
tion. The ſame thing was ſtill more ſtrikingly 
obſervable at the Hoſpital of the Invalids: that ex- 
cellent eſtabliſnment has ever intereſted me, nor 
can I behold without tenderneſs and veneration, 
thoſe good old men, who may ſay with thoſe of 
Lacedemon, 


Once we were, though now grown old, 
Valiaat, hardy, young and bold. 


One of my favourite walks uſed to be round the 
military ſchool, where I frequently met with ſome 
invalids, who having preſerved their ancient mili- 
tary civility, ſaluted me as I paſſed. This ſalute, 
which my heart returned an hundred fold, flatter- 
ed and avgmented the pleafure I felt at ſec ing 
them. Not being able to conceal any thing ©: this 
kind, I frequently ſpoke of the invalids, and the 
manner in which their preſence affected me, —— 
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No more was neceſſary—ſoon after I perceived I 
was not unknown among them, or rather that I 
was worſe than known, fince they now viewed me 
with the public eye. From that time, no more 
civility, no more ſalutations; a diſtant air and vi- 
{ible ſhyneſs took place of their former urbanity. 
The freedom of their ancient profeſſion not per- 
mitting them to conceal animoſity under ſmiles and 
falſchood, they openly ſhewed me the moſt violent 
hatred; and ſuch is the extreme miſery of my fitu- 
ation, that J am conſtrained to eſteem them moſt, 
who leaſt diſguiſe their ill will. 


Since then, I walk with leſs pleaſure by the 
Hoſpital of the Invalids; but my opinion of them 
does not depend on their thoughts of me, and I 
never {ce without reſpect and veneration, thoſe an- 
cient defenders of their country, though I feel the 
' hardſhip of having the juſtice I do them ſo indiffe- 
rently repaid. If by chance I meet with one who has 
eſcaped the common information, or not knowing 
my perſon, expreſſes no averſion, the friendly ſa- 
lute I receive from him compenſates for the repul- 
ſive behaviour of the reſt. I forget their End- 
neſs, to remember his good nature, imagining he 
poſſeſſes a ſoul like mine, into which hatred can- 
not enter, 
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T fully experienced this pleaſure laſt year, in 
eroſſing the water to the Iſle of Swans. A poor 
old invalid was waiting the arrival of more com- 
pany ; when I came up, I ſtepped into the boat, 
and bid the ferryman put off. The water was 
rough, and the paſſage tedious. I hardly dared 
addreſs a word to the invalid, for fear of being re- 
pulſed, as uſual; but his civility re- aſſured me. 
We chatted together; he appeared to be a man of 
fenſe and morality——1 was delighted with his 
affable and courteous behaviour, not being accuſ- 
tomed to ſo much kindneſs; but my ſurprize ceaſed 
when I learned he had juſt arrived from the coun- 
try, conſequently it was natural to ſurmiſe that 
my perſon had not been pointed out to him, and 
that he had not received the uſual inſtructions. I 
profited by this opportunity to converſe one mo- 
ment with a man, and felt, from the pleat :re I 
experienced in it, how much the value of our woſt 
common pleaſures is capable of being auginc:i.ted 
by their ſcarcity. When we were about to leave 
the boat, he prepared his poor halfpeany , bat I 
paid the paſſage, begging him to put it vj}, though 
I trembled at the fame time for fear 1 uld diſ- 
: pleaſe him, which, however, did not en; ON 
the contrary, he ſeemed ( iſible of n attention, 
and particularly to iat (as he was older than my- 
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ſelf) of helping him out of the boat. Who would 
believe that I was child enough to cry with plea- 
ſure ! I ardently wiſhed to put a twenty-four ſous 
piece into his haiid, to have furniſhed him with 
tobacco, but could not take courage to attempt it. 
The ſame ſhame has often prevented me from 
doing laudable actions, from which I have abſtain- 
ed, deploring my imbecillity. 


For once, after quitting my invalid, I conſoled 
myſelf by reflecting, that I ſhould have acted 
againſt my own principles, in mingling with na- 
tive benevolence, pecuniary objects, which foil 
and deg ra de its diſintereſtedneſs. We ſhould ever 
haſten to ſvc:our thoſe in want; but in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life, let us leave benevolence and 
urbanity to do their work, without daring to ap- 
proach or corrupt ſo pure a ſource with any thing 
venal or mercenary. It is ſaid that the people in 
Holland make you pay for being told the hour of 
the day, or directed to the place you want to find. 
How deſpicable muſt that people be, how loſt to 
the endearing quality of benevolence, who thus 


ſordidly make a traffic of the moſt ſimple duties of 
humanity | 


I have 
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I have remarked, that hoſpitality is only ſold in 
Europe: throughout Aſia you are lodged gratis. I 
well know that it is not fo abundantly turniſhed 
with conveniencies ; but is it nothing to he enabled 
to ſay, © I am a man, and as ſuch, received by 
my tellow-creatures : pure humanity affords me 
this ſhelter ?” Small privations are ealily endured, 
when the mind is better treated than the body. 


TENTH WALK. 
— — 


Tuns day is Palm Sunday. It is precifely fifty 
years ſince my acquaintance commenced with Ma- 
dame de Warrens. She was then eight and twenty, 
being born with the century. I wanted ſomething 
of ſeventcen, and the encreaſing warmth of a 
temperament which I was yet unacquainted with, 
gave additional heat to a heart naturally full of 
life. If it was net aſtoniſliiag that ſhe ſhould con- 
ccive an aſfection for a young man, who, with an 
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agreeable perſon, was lively, though mild and mo- 
deſt; it is ſurely leſs extraordinary, at a charming, 
ſenſible, and elegant woman, ſhould inſpire me 
with gratitude, and with a yet more tender anti- 
ment, which I could not diſtinguiſh irom iti but 
what is rather particular, this firit moment pro- 
duced an inevitable chain of fate throughout my 
whole future life. My natural organs not having 
yet developed the moſt precious facultics of my 
ſoul, it had received no fixed form, but ſeemed to 
wait with a kind of impaticnce for the moment that 
ſhould impreſs it, which moment, though accele- 
rated by this ineeting, did not arrive fo ſoon as 
might have been expected; ſince, by the ſimpli- 
city of manners which education had given me, 
that delightful but rapid ſtate was prolonged, in 
which love and innocence inhabit the ſame heart. 
Sc ſent me from her; but every thing recalled me 
back again: I found it neceſſary to return; this 
return fixed my deſtiny, and long before ſhe was 
mine, I lived for her alone. Ah! had I been 
every thing to her heart, as ſhe was ſufficient to 
mine, what peaceful and happy days ſhould we 
have paſſed together! We have ſpent ſuch ; but 
they were ſhort and rapid, and what a fate has fol- 
lowed them ! Not a day paſſes in which 1 do not 
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recollect with pleaſure and tenderneſs, this ſhort,. 
and only time in my life, when I enjoyed myſelf 
fully, without alloy or obſtacle, and in which I 
could be truly faid to live. I can nearly ſay with 
the Roman Prefect, who being diſgraced under 
Veſpaſian, went to end his days peaccably in the 
country, © I have paſſed ſeventy years on the earth, 
and have lived ſeven.“ Had it not been for this 
ſhort but precious interval, I ſhould have remained 
a ſtranger to myſelf during my whcle life, having 
been fo agitated, thrown and dragged about by the 
paſhons of others (though almoſt paſſive and unre- 
fiſting) through a ſtormy exiſtence, that I ſhould 
be puzzled to ſeparate what is really my own, in 
my actions or conduct, from what has been com- 
pulſive, ſo much has cruel neceſſity kept me in 
ſubjection. But during thoſe few years, beloved 
by a moſt amiable and accompliſhed woman, I 
acted as 1 pleaſed, was what I wiſhed to be; while 
by the employment of my leiſure hours, aided by 
her leſſons and example, my ſoul (yet unex- 
perienced and ſimple, received the impreſſions 
beſt ſuited to its nature, and which it has ever 
ſince adhered 10. An inclination. for ſolitude and 
contemplation ſprang up in my heart, with the 
expanſive and tender ſentiments which naturally 

accompany 
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accompany ſuch propenſities. Tumult and noiſe 
contract and ſuppreſs theſe feelings, while calmneſs 
and peace, re-animate and exalt them. 


Solitude is neceſſary to me when in love: Len- 
gaged Madame de Warrens, therefore, to retire 
into the country - A lonely houſe, on the gentle 
declivity of a valley, was our aſylum, where, for 
the ſpace of four or five years, I enjoyed an age of 
life, a full and pure happineſs, which enlivens with 
the charms of its remembrance even my preſent 
wretched ſituation. I wiſhed for a friend adapted 
to my heart; I poſſeſſed her I ſighed for a coun - 
try life; I obtained it I could not bear ſubjec- 
tion; I was perfectly free, and more than free; 
ſince following my attachments only, I did no 
more than was delightful, my whole time being 
divided between affeCtionate cares and rural em- 
ployments. I only wiſhed for the continuation of 
ſo mild a fate, I felt no fear except that which 
aroſe from the uncertainty of its continuance ; this 
the difficulties of our ſituation gave birth to, and 
it was not without foundation. This too, ſug- 
geſted the idea both of endeavouring to divert this 
uneaſineſs, and of providing reſources againſt po- 
verty. I imagined that the attainment of talents 
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was the moſt certain ſecurity againſt the evils [ 
dreaded ; and, therefore, refolved to employ my 
leiſure ſo as to put myſelf in a ſituation to return 


one day, if poſſible, to the beſt of women, that aſ- 


ſtance I had received from he * #*# „ * 
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THE END. 
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